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THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


telage of his mother, Anne of Auſtria, daughter 
of Philip III. Kmg of Spain. His long reign, the 


evenneſs and firmneſs of his temper, the variety 


of opportunities which offered, and which, gene- 


rally ſpraking, no prince knew better how to turn 


to his own advantage, enabled hin to complete 
what his parent and predeceſſor had begun; and 
therefore a recapitulation of the principal events 
of his reign, is extremely proper for ſuch perſons 
as are inclined to become acquainted with the poli- 
tical ſtate of Europe. 

With a view to accompliſh this as fully as is 
poſſible, and yet keep as much within bounds as 
ſo fruitful and fo extenſive a ſubject will allow, we 
ſhall divide the general repreſentation of this long 
reign into five diſtinct periods; in each of which 
we ſhall endeavour to point out the ruling maxim 


that was purſued, and the means that were made 


uſe of. Theſe periods ſhall be from the acceſſion 
of the King in 1643 to the peace of the Pyrennees 
in 1660; from that peace to the treaty concluded 
at Nimeguen in 1679; from the peace of Nime- 
guen to that of Ryſwick in 1697 ; from the peace 
of Ryſwick to that of Utrecht in 1712 ; from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the death of Louis the XIVth 
in 1715. 

We ſhall begin then with a ſuccin& account of 
what paſſed during the regency of the Queen- mo- 
ther, whoſe firſt and ſettled maxim was to increaſe 
and extend her authority to the utmoſt ; in order 


do 
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THE "HISTORY or FRANCE, 11 
to which, ſhe employed all-the arts natural to her * — 
ſex, to gain the hearts, or at leaſt the voices of he 
principal perſons of the kingdom, during the laſt 
illneſs of her conſort; ſo tha within four days after 
his deceaſe; ſhe obtatined a declaration from the — 
Parliament of Paris, by which ſhe was appointed — 
ſole regent of the kingdom during the minority of 
her ſon; and” within four hours after obtaining 
this declaration, which entirely. cancelled that of 
the late King ſigned by herſelf, and approved by | 
the ſame Parliament, ſhe placed Cardinal Maza- 4 neg 
rine at the head of her council. Mazarine had de Council 


a fine perſon, an eaſy and inſinuating addreſs, Was 


poſſeſſed of all genteel accompliſhments, had an 


air of courteſy and kindneſs, ſpoke ſenſibly of af- 
fairs of importance, agreeably and pleafantly on 
all other topics : in ſhort, he was an able ſtates- 
man and a Finiſhed courtier; but as for religion, 
virtue, honour, probity, or regard for the people, 
(to ſpeak without envy or prejudice) things out of 
his way, he neither pretended to them himſelf, nor 
Was he ſuſpected of them by others. As this fnini- 
ſter conducted the affairs of France with great Va- 
riety of fortune for eighteen' years, and as he is fup- 
poſed to have given his maſter that plan of policy 
purſued through his long reign, we have thought 


it neceſſary to enter more particularly into bis cha- 
rafter.” 


The affairs of France were in a very Mn War cant. 
D nue . 
condition at the time the Queen entered upon her 
B 2 regency 
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THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


A: p. regency; and her M ajeſty thought fit to continue 


1643. 
— 


the war with great vigour for many reaſons, | par- 
ticularly for theſe two; firſt, that ſhe might ſatisfy 
the Princes of the Blood, and other great perfons 
in the kingdom, by beſtowing upon them the 
command of armies ; the other, that _ ſhe might 
keep the Dutch, the German Princes, and. the 


Swedes, cloſely united to France, and thereby find 


the enemies of that Crown ſo much employment in 
defending themſelves, that they ſhould neither 
have temptation nor opportunity to enter into any 
intrigues with the malcontents 1 in France. In theſe 
views ſhe was ſucceſsful, | 

The Marſhal de Guebriant belieged Rotu ill, 


which ſurrendered on the 19th of N overaher, The 


Germans afterwards retook it. In Italy Prince 


Thomas of Savoy continued to command, aſſiſted 


by the Viſcount de Turenne and — — du 
Pleffis Praſlin. The French and piedmonteſe took 
Aſt and Trim; and the campaign concluded with 
taking the bridge over the Stura, a place of great 
conſequence, as it opened a communication b 
tween Piedmont and Montſerrat. In Catalonia 
Marſhal de la Mothe Houdincourt maintained the 
reputation that he had acquired, though he could 
not hinder the King of Spain from retaking Mon- 
con. However, the Duke de Fronſac defeated the 
Spaniſh fleet on the 3d of September, in the fight 
of Carthagena, and took two of their largeſt ſhips. 
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THE HISTORY OF FfANCE. 


But the circumſtance that fixed the reputation 


of the regency, vas the ſucceſs on the ſide. of.. 


Flanders. The Duke of Anguien, afterwards 
Prince of Conde, then in his: rwenty-fecond year, 


commanded the forces of France in that part. His 
army conſiſted of ſixteen thouſand foot and ſeven 


thouſand horſe : the Spaniards were about twenty- 
ſix thouſand, under Don Franciſco de Mello, who 
had formed the ſiege of Rocroi, on the frontier 


of the Low Countries, towards the Ardennes. 


The Duke having received, by an expreſs, an 
account of the King's death, reſolved to relieve 
the place, and give the Spaniards battle. The 
battle was very warmly fought; the left- wing of 
the French army, commanded by the Marſhal 
de l Hoſpital, was defeated, and the Marſhal had 
his arm broke; but the Count de Gaſſion, who 
commanded the right, having diſperſed the left 
wing of the Spaniſh army, and having paſſed round 
their main body, came to his aſſiſtance, and, 
taking the Spaniſh cavalry in flank, they were 
quickly routed. Their infantry, forming a ſquare 
battalion, having their general the Count de Fu- 
entes in the centre (who, being ill of the gout, was 
carried in a chair), began to retreat, and repulſed 
che Duke of Anguien, who, through imparience, 
attacked him with his horſe : at laſt the foot came 
vp, and then they were broken, or rather flaugh- 
tered, with their general. They loſt nine thouſand 
men, and twenty pieces of cannon. This was a 
B 3 deciſive 
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deciſive defeat, and the ruin of the" Caſtilian in- 
wr faotry, which could never be repaired. © The Duke 
of Anguien afterwards befieged Thionville, and 
took it, after fix:weeks open trenches, though the 
Spaniards had the good fortune to throw in two 
thouſand men hefore the place was inveſted. This 
ſtrong place ſurrendered on the roth of Auguſt, as 
Sirk. did on the 2d of September. The Viſcount 
de Turenne had the bdton of France given him on 
the 26th of November, and Monſieur de Gaffion 

on the 27th. 43 V 81 
fatvieucs u: S diſturþances, one oubut Kore bee this 
Qourts time. The: party of Vendoſme, to whom the Prince 
of Conde had given the name of Les Importans, or 
The Importants, ceuſured the Queen publicly. 
The Duke'of Beaufort, a young mah of a large 
ſize, and viell made, was fo: much incenſed at the 
preference che Queen gave to Mazarine, that, ha- 
ving abundance: of perſons about the Court at his 
devotion, he took ſoch ſteps, -as,” inſtead of doing 
his own, did his enemy's buſineſs at once, fo that 
he was arreſted. when he leaſt expected it. He was 
charged with a defign to murder the Cardinal, 
though he pretended that their only aim was to 
frighten him: but, whatever their view was, this 
incident put an end to all their pretenſions to fa- 
vour, The Duke de Vendoſme, and the Duke de 
Mercœur, his eldeſt ſon, were ordered to retire to 
their houles, The Queen was ſenſible that the 
er of government was too heavy for her; and 


therefore 
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therefore in a little time diſcharged it almoſt entirely 
upon the Cardinal. 


15 


A. D. 


1643 
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The Queen and the Cardinal were obliged to nal in full 


thew. great complaiſance ta the Duke of Orleans, 


and to the Prince of , Conde; the Duke reſtified-a 
defire of being at the head of. the army; and this 
requeſt could not be refuſed... It was determined 
that he ſhould command on the fide of the Low 
Countries, where there was the leaſt doubt of his 
meeting, with ſucceſs. The difficulty of reſtoring 
affairs in Germany invited, rather than, deterred, 
the Duke of Anguien, who very readily took the 
command, having under him the Marſhals Gram- 


mont and Turenne. In the mean time, the pleni- 


potentiarics, in their paſſage tarcugh Holland, con- 
cluded a new treaty with the States, in which, they 
gave them the title of High and Mighty Lords; 
and in virtue of which the. Prince of Orange pro- 
miſed to act in concert with Monſieur, whom he 
adyiſed to attack Dunkirk and Gravelines. The 
treaty of alliance was alſo renewed with Portugal; 
and a ſubſidy granted to Ragotſki, who made an 
irruption into Hungary, and afforded thereby a 
very neceſſary diverſion in favour of the Swedes. 


General Merci, who commanded the Bavarian 


army, had taken Friburg before the French were 
in a condition to take the field, at leaſt with an 
army capable of looking him in the face. At 
length, the Duke of Anguien, having drawn toge- 
ther about twenty- ſix thouſand men, advanced 

B 4 towards 


power. 
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progreſs of 


the war, 
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towards General Merci, who was encamped very 


wyw advantageouſly to cover his new conqueſts. He 


1544. 


attacked him, notwithſtanding his retrenchments, 
on the zd of Auguſt, and, with great difficulty, 
forced them on one ſide. Merci immediately de- 
camped, and took poſſeſſion of a mountain, where 
he fortified himſelf as ſtrongly as before: the Duke 
attacked him again on the 5th, but without being 
able to force him; but, cn the gth, he quitted his 
entrenched poſt, and leaving behind him fix pieces 
of cannon, and part of his baggage, made a great 
and glorious retreat. The Duke of Anguien, 
without amuſing himſelf with the recovery of Fris 
burg, reſolved to become maſter of the courſe of 
the Rhine. Accordingly he attacked Philipſburgh, 


which furrendered on the gth of September. 


Upon this ſucceſs Mentz opened her gates; 
Worms and Oppenheim were reduced; and Mar- 
ſhal'Turenne took all the pune on thats river as 
far as Landau. . kn, 

In Italy things went but indifferently.” Por 
Urban the Eighth dying, Francis interpoſed to 
prevent Cardinal Pamphilio from ſucceeding him; 
but Cardinal Antonio Barberini, who at this time 
was protector of the affairs of France, being gained, 
and the French ambaſſador, who confided too 
much in him, deceived, Pamphilio was advanced 
to the papal throne, and aſſumed the title of Inno- 
cent the Tenth; a circumſtance which ſo provokeil 
the a rench Court, that they obliged Cardinal An- 


tonio 
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tonio to take down the arms of France that were 3 L, 


placed over his gate, and vn . dilgraced 
the ambaſſador. 

In Spain alſo the French were not ſwecel fol. 
The Marſhal de la Mothe, who ſtill commanded 
in Catalonia, was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Far- 
ragoija, in order to march to the relief of Lerida, 
which was belieged by his Catholic Majeſty in per- 
ſon. The Marſhal, though with an inferior army, 
gave the enemy battle on the 15th of May, in 
which he had the misfortune to be defeated, with 


the loſs of two thouſand men, his artillery and 


baggage » In theſe circumſtances he gave a diſtin- 
guiſhing. proof of his prudence and preſenee of 
mind, by cauſing a great convoy of proviſions to 
enter the place during the heat of the diſpute; not- 
withſtanding which, Lerida ſurrendered after a ſiege 
of ſix weeks. Cardinal Mazarine, notwithſtanding 
his former ſervices, recalled the Marſhal, cauſed 
him to be arreſted at Lyons, and ſent priſoner to 
Pierre Enciſe, loading him with heavy accuſations. 
On the other hand, the Marſhal retorted the 
charge, affirming that, ſince the death of Riche- 
lieu, he had been ill ſupported; and that, in the 
aclion before Lerida, he would have defeated the 
Spaniards, if his horſe had done their duty. He 
even went ſo far as to alledge, that this miſbeha- 
viour was not owing to any want of zeal. or cou- 
rage in them, but to certain ſecret orders which 
were ſent them by Monfieur le Tellier. This inſi- 

Nuation 
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"rf 2 nuation piqued the Cardinal extremely, who cauſed 
wry his. proceſs to be made before the parliament of 
* but four years after he was diſcharged 
with great honour, and lead ru Mete. 
Mont. 

Tr Duke The Duke of Cn — php * tn * 

of Orleans Flanders, and, contrary to the advice of the Prince 


reduces 


Gravelines, of Orange, inveſted Gravelines. The. States. ſent a 
mne to fleet to facilitate the reduction of the place by ſea, 
Courts under the command of the famous Tromp a but he 
came too, late to do any great ſervics; and the 
Governor Don Hernando de Solis was obliged. 86 
furrender it on the 28th of July, after forty-eight 
days open trenches. On the 7th of Auguſt the 
Prince of Orange made himſelf maſter of the Saas 
vau Ghent, a place of great importance, which the 
Republic has ever ſince paſſeſſed, and which gave 
their forces. an open paſſage imto Brabant. The 
Duke of Orleans was ambitious of fame, but did 
not care to engage in enterpriſes which were accom- 
panied either with much difficulty or. danger, fo 
that nothing further of importance was done on this 
ſide. He was received, however, on his return, 
with all imaginable teſtimonies of reſpe&t, by the 

Court, wich which he was highly pleaſed. 
Neue The domeſtic affairs of Erance began to be diſs 
wick > ro. turbed, in conſequence af the haſty ſteps taken by 
. e the Qucen in the beginning of her regency. The 


council of ſtate had impoſed a tax upon the new 


houſes built contrary to the edict for ſetting bounds 
2021; to 
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tothe city of Paris; upon which followed an infur-- 4 N 
rection of the people, whoſe cauſe was ſupported* war 
by che parliament. At firſt vigorous) meaſures © 
were reſolved upon but the natural moderation sf 
Mazarine prevailed; and the Queen, in returm ſor 
the affection the Pariſians had always ſhown for” 
her, pardoned the "offence. This did not hinder 
new diſputes with the parliament, 'who- faw their 
opportunity, and were very defirous of extending 
their authority. The Queen ſent for there 
Court, and cauſtd them to be reprimaded by te 
chancellor; bur this ſtep had little” effect. They 
reſolved to convert her compliment into a conte 
ſron. H this ſpirit of theirs had been truly war e 
ſeemed, zeal for the cauſe of thei! countty; and 
an honeſt deſire of ſparing the purſes of the 
people, it would have been highly commend- 
able; but this was not the caſe: they were in- 
flueneed "up a deſire of controling the admi- 
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very able in . affairs, hab Fever — in 

thoſe that regarded'the domeſtic intereſts of France, 

and could never be driven from that equirable 
maxim, that the Queen, having received her re- 
gency from the' parliament, could fot, either with 
pPrtopriety or decency, treat them roughly. The 
Queen of Great-Brirain, whom the civil war in 
Per own dorainions had: driven abroad, 15 — 
- «the 
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CN the winter in Paris, 0 Was * with __ — 


= >iF bs Swedes gained rot . 
bares. perialiſts at Tabor, in the beginning of Mareh: in 
cConſequence of which General Roſen Was ſent, 


with a body of cavalry, to join Marſhal Turenne, 
who was advancing into Franconia. With this” 
view he paſſed the Rhine and the Main; and ſent” 

Roſen with his horſe to obſerve the motions of 
General Merci, an officer inferior to none, W ICO 
continued retiring before him. Roſen, havmg fol- 
lowed him four days, returnedito Marſhal Furenne,” 
with an account that the enemies were gone; upon 
which, at the requeſt of the Germans, and becauſe 
the ſeaſon was rude, the troops were put into quar- 
tex of refreſument. Merci, who foreſaw this ſtep, 

and /who.bgd Cllowed Roſen back but lowly; and 

at: a dliſtance, on the 5th of May fell upon the 
quarters af the French at Mariendal, carried them 
with,,great caſe, killed a great many men, and 
teak {ix pieces of cannon, and all the baggage; 


check which obliged Turenne to repaſs the rivers,” 
and, to retire fighting under the walls of Philipſ- 


burg. f This Was the ſingle defeat that Turenne 


ever received, and vet perhaps it was the ſource 

of his humility in his victories. At leaſt chis is cer - 

tain, that whenever he was applauded for the latt er, 

he always mentioned the former, and ge tlie 

. to Meri thats dies: would babe given to 
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The French be being Joined, mache 4 4 5 
under che command of the Duke of Anguien, and — 
the Marſhals Grammont and Turenne, in order to 3 8 
form the ſiege of Hailbron. After taking Win Noringen, 
phen, which opened the paſſage: of the Neckar, 
they continued their march towards Nortlingem, 
not far from which they found General Merci, en- 
camped more ſtrongly: than at Friburgh, on 2 
mountain ſurrounded by 2 moraſs, a large village in 
his centre, his right wing covered by a thick wood, 
and his left by an old fortreſs, into which he had 
put ſeveral pieces of cannon. The Duke attacked 
him, even in this poſture, on the 3d of Auguſt: 

The command of the right wing was given to 
Marfaal Grammont, who was to oppoſe General 
Gleſne; the Marquis de Caſtlenau commanded in 
the centre; and Marſhal Turenne, with the Ger- 
man horſe, in the left wing, was oppoſed to Count 
Merci, who commanded the right of his ow army. 
The action began by attacking the village; a ſervice 
which the Marquis de Caſtlenau performed with 
great vigour, but was on the point of being re- 


; > pulſed, when the Duke of Anguien, with his gens” 
\ d'armes, came in to his relief, and carried their 
point. Marſhal Turenne, with infinite difficulty, 


forced an eminence between the village and tlie 
F enemies right wing; which he defeated with great 
; laughter, the brave Count Merci being killed upon 
, the ſpot. Marſhal Grammont, with the French 
e 9 cavalry, was thoroughly broken, and himſelf taken 

| priſoner ; 
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164 
Cs himſelf with attempting to plunder the|baggapez/he 


might have reſtored the fortune of the day, or at 
leaſt he might have made a good retreat; but his 
bt troops being diſperſed by the vidtors, he was him 
It felf made” priſoner. The Imperialiſts had three 
F thouſand men killed, two thouſand taken priſoners, 
| and loſt fifteen pieces of cannon; but the victory 
was very dearly bought. Nortlingen and Dunkeſ- 


4 a P. priſoner; and if General Gleſne had not amuſed 


| piel ſurrendered, and the victorious army beſieged ff 
1 Hailbron. The Duke of Anguien, falling ill, was fe 
1 obliged to leave the army to the command f o 
1 Marſhal Turenne; and the Archduke Leopold tt! 
it and General Galas advancing with a ſuperior army S & 
40 to its relief, he raiſed the ſiege. The Imperialiſts, ft 
1 after retaking Nortlingen and Dunkeſpeil, went a 
x into winter-quarters, as the Marſhal intended to do. b 
But, being informed that there was a very weak ti 

| garriſon-in Treves, he very unexpectedly advanced u 
itt towards it, and inveſted the place, which opened 7 ſe 
| its gates on the 19th of November; by which means ; di 
it was reſtored to the Elector, whoſe liberty! the F_ ©» 

| French plenipotentiaries at Munſter had procured. F 

i On the ſide of Italy there was a treaty concluded, T 


on the 3d of April, between the King and the vi 
Ducheſs of Savoy; by which Turin, and all the fa 
other plates that had French garriſons, v were deli ta 
vered to the young Duke. = 
On the ſide of Spain, * Count de — = 
with the title of viceroy of Catalonia, opened the 'F 
campaign 
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campaign with the ſiege of Roſes; an important > 
poit; ftrong by ſituarion, and well fortified,” which, www 


however; ſutrendered on the 26th of May, after 
forty-nine days open: trenches. Aſter this ſucceſs 
the Count de Hatcourt paſſed the Segro with all 


his forces, in order to give battle to the Spaniards, | 


who were poſted between Liorens and Balaguier. 
The battle was fought on the 22d of June, When 
che Spaniſh troops were defeated; having a thou- 
ſand men killed, and two thouſand taken pris 


4 ſoners; which action was followed by the loſs 


of Livrens and Balaguier, But this was not 
the greateſt event of the year. The Baron 
d Alby formed a. dangerous conſpiracy” for re- 
ſtoring Barcelona to the Spaniards, in which 


3 a great number of the inhabitants were'embarked'y 


but it was diſeoveretl on the very point of exeru- 
tion, by the great vigilance of the viceroy; by 
whoſe: orders ſome of the principab eriminals were 
ſeverely peniſhed, and the reer e 
diſabled. a a 

The greateſt efforts were made on the fide of 
Flanders, where the Duke of Orleans commanded. 
The Spaniards were but wealt; and the great di- 
verſion made by the Prince of Orange very much 
facilitated the progreſs of the French; - Cafal was 
taken by ſtorm, an incident which opened à paſ- 


ſage to the ſiege of Mardyke. This plaer was then 


uo mote than a vey" ſtrong forty” "covered by 
Mone A8 2 1 
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4. >. marſhes, into which the Spaniards had put a garri- 

w— fon of twelve hundred men, with all the ammuni- 
tion and proviſions neceſſary, General Picolomini 
being near with his army, to afford the beſieged all 
the aſſiſtance in his power. The ſiege was carried 
on with great circumſpection; and the Dutch 
fleet, commanded by Admiral Tromp, blocked up 
the place by ſea. It was ſurrendered on the 10th 
of July, after twenty days open trenches. To 
ſecure this conqueſt, the Marſhal de Gaſſion was 
ſent to take the ſort of Link; a ſervice which he 
performed within the compaſs of the ſame month, 
being dangerouſly wounded. in the attack. Bour- 
bourg was next attacked; which, after a ſiege of ten 
days, was ſurrendered, and the garriſon were made 
priſoners of war. Menin, Bethune, and Lillers, 
followed; while in the mean time the Prince of 
Orange beſieged Hulſt, a place of great ſtrength 
and importance. The Spaniards, ſeeing him thus 
employed, aſſembled all their forces in Flanders, 
in order to recover ſome of the places they had loſt; 
in which attempts they met with ſome ſucceſs, for 
they recovered Caſal, and ſurpriſed the fort of 
Mardyke; but in the mean time the Prince of 
Orange took Hulſt on the 18th of November; 
and the forces on both ſides went into winter- 
quarters. | 

9 The Cardinal found himſelf at Court every day 

Palament. in freſh perplexities with the Parliament. He 


wanted not ſome friends, who adviſed him to act 
2 with 
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with vigour ; and to let the Parliament know, that 


did, not participate either of age or of youth, but 
was always the ſame; and chat, having declared the 


obedience. as the reſt of her ſubjects. But the Car- 
dinalconſidered his own ſituation, as a ranger that 


he had. no adequate notions of the. conſtitution of 
France, but took his opinions in chat reſpect | im- 
plicitiy from others. In point of gaiſing money, it 
way thought proper to make uſe of the King him- 
(lt, Who went in perſon to hold his bed of juſtice, 
when, according to the eſtabliſhed vſage, che Par- 
liament regiſtered the edicts, out ol, reſpect to che 
King's preſence, without remonſtrances. In order 
to. mako the moſt of this expedient, the King ar- 
ried nineteen money - bills at once. The Cardinal 
Vay ag leſs embarxaſſed: with the, negoeiations at 


to detach the States General from their intereſts, at 
the ſame time that the Emperor acted with the ame 
vie w id regard to cho Swedes; but, i the managę- 
ment pf. theſe affairs, the Cardinal diſcovered much 
greater abilities, and, with the aſſiſtance af the 
Count of Brienne, enabled the French plenipoten- 
ciaries to make good their party wichotlwir allies. 
Ladiſlaus, King of Poland, having demanded; che 


vhs quickly concluded; and men No- 
NaN. an 5:5 venber, 


Queen ſale regent, they Were as much bound to 


had no alliance, no ſupport but from the Queen; 


Munſter where the Spaniardy laboured aſſiduouſiy 


Princeſs Mary of Nevers in matriages the! Featy- 
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though kings were minors, yet the royal authorit/ 


8 
— 
\ 


laſt, that bore the title of ambaſſadreſs, which; 


#3 however, was never better ſupported. 
Il. . Lewis the Fourteenth was now ans of Kren 
1 bes ove of of years old ; and it was judged abſolutely neceſſary, 
| the — to take him out of the hands of the women: but, 
as the education of the young Prince was a point of 

great conſequence to the Queen and her Miniſter, it 

160 was thought moſt expedient to confide this great 
* truſt to the Cardinal himſelf, who was by letters 
1 patent created ſur- intendant of the King S educa- 
1 tion. The Marquis de Villeroi, now raiſed to the 
J rank of Marſhal of France, was declared his go- 
3 vernor ; and the Abbe de Beaumont, better known 
14 by the name of Perefixe, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Ib Defefts in Paris, was his preceptor : but, whether it was 
Jo Siductioachrough the fault of the latter, as is commonly re- 
| | ported, or whether in fact the King had naturally 1 
1 flow parts, and little capacity, he made but very 
U little progreſs in what is generally ſtyled learning, 
though, on the other hand, by the converſation of 

Marſhal Villeroi, and of the Cardinal himfelf, he 4 
was informed of thoſe things that it beſt became a 


I 
2 
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F a..2- vember, the ambaſſadors eſpouſed that Princeſs in 
Li! A the name of their maſter- Madame la Marechale 8 C 

Fj: F 
on de Guebriant conducted the Princeſs Mary into 3 f 
0 Poland, and was the firſt, arid perhaps will be the © | 1 
19 _ 
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King to know, and was accuſtomed to think before 

"8 he ſpoke. It is certain that the Cardinal 'was'very ® | 

Wl ſenſible of the defects in the King's education, but, ; 

1 at the ſame time, ſald that they were unavoĩdable. 6 
2 Marſhal 
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Marſhal Turenne commanded on the fide of 4 2-44 
Germany, the. only ſide on which the miniſter, — 


from the ſituation of public affairs, was able to do 
little, The whole army. conſiſted but of eight 
thouſand men; and all that could be expected was, 
that the Marſhal ſhould make ſome effort to join 
the Swedes, a junction which was apparently diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable. Turenne himſelf had 
great doubts of the ſucceſs. However, he paſſed 
the Rhine, and proſecuted his march with ſuch vi- 
gour, that, before the Imperialiſts could reach him, 


he entered Bavaria, joined the Swedes, and be- 


ſieged Augſburg ; which ſiege, however, he was 
obliged to relinquiſh : but his junction with the 
Swedes was the principal motive that induced the 
Electors of Bavaria and Cologne to conclude a 
neutrality, .in order to. ſave their country, which 
was of as great conſequence to France as a victory 
would have been. 


On the ſide of Italy, Cardinal Mazarine was de- mucins 


ls the 
termined to employ the power of France to humble Pops cofabe 


the Pope, who not only proſecuted. the Barberini mit. 


with unrelenting ſeverity, but had refuſed a hat. to 
the Archbiſhop of Aix, the Cardinal's brother; he 

had even publiſhed a bull, inliſting on the attend- 
ance of the whole ſacred college at Rome, unleſs 


exempted by his Holineſs's permiſſion, _ Mazarine 


knew perfectly well the temper of that Court, upon 


which nothing can work but fear. The Cardinal! 


equipped a conſiderable fleet, and embarked a large 


a. 
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body of troops, who reduced Piombi no and Por- 
tolongone. The terror of this armament forced 
Pope Innocent to comply with the Cardinal's 


terms; by which the Barberini were reſtored to all 
they had loſt. The Duke of Modena, encou- 


raged by this ſucceſs, declared again on the ſide of 
France, and admitted a body of troops into his 
dominions. 

Count de Harcourt ſtill commanded in Cata- 
lonia, and thought himſelf ſure of defeating"the 


| Spaniards, who were commanded by the Marquis 


Fiege of de Leganez. The Count inveſted Lerida, a ſtrong 


Lerida raiſed 


place : but the Marquis haraſſed his foragers, 'and 
at length advanced to his lines, and compelled him 
to raiſe the ſiege. He was immediately recalled; 
but being as complete a courtier as a captain, though 
he came in diſgrace, he reſtored himſelf to favour 
in a ſhort time. 

On the fide of Flanders the Spaniards were in 
motion at the beginning of May. The French 
army was commanded by the Duke of Orleans, 
and conſiſted of thirty thouſand men, which, about 
the middle of June, inveſted Courtrai : the enemy, 
commanded by the Duke of Lorrain, were twenty- 
five thouſand ſtrong, who encamped ſo near them, 
that they cannonaded each other's camp. The 
place, however, ſurrendered on the 28th, after fif- 


teen days open trenches. The army of France af- 


terwards joined that of Holland; upon which the 
Duke of Lorrain retired under the cannon of 
| Bruges. 
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Bruges. | Much was expected, and much might 
have been done, after this junction; but the States- 
General, and even the Prince of Orange himſelt, 


had changed their ſentiments, and were more 


afraid of their ally than of their enemies. In con- 
ſequence of ſome diſputes about command, they 
ſeparated, ſix thouſand French only, under the com- 
mand of Marſhal Grammont, being left withy the 
Prince of Orange: the reſt retired towards Courtrai, 
and, after a ſhort reſpite, beſieged Bergue, near 
Dunkirk, which ſurrendered. in three days. This 
ſucceſs facilitated the ſiege of Mardyke, vhich was 
long and bloody, becauſe it could not be perſectiy 
inveſted on the ſide of Dunkirk, from whence the 
garriſon. was every day as regularly relieved as the 
troops of the beſiegers in cheir trenches: neither 
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would it have been taken at laſt, if the Dutch, to 


ſave appearances, after delaying as long as poſſible, 


had not ſent Tromp with a fleet before Dunkirk, 
which brought the place to capitulate on che 24th 
of Auguſt; and the garriſon were made priſoners 
of war. The Duke of Anguien ſignaliſed himſelf at 
this ſiege, in which he was wounded ; notwithſtand- 
ing which accident, the Duke of Orleans leſt the 


command to him, being perſuaded to quit the army. 


The Spaniards had ſuch a ſenſe of this change, that 
the Marquis de Carracena, with his forces, quitted 
the neighbourhood with ſuch precipitation, that 


they abandoned Furnes, and thereby facilitated the 


deſign of the Duke of Anguien, which he had cau- 
C3 tiouſly 
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1. | 4.6 tiouſly.concealed, and which now appeared to be 
14 m—— the ſiege of Dunkirk. His army was ſo dimi- 
1 niſhed, that it did not conſiſt of above ten thou- 
We bi! ſand foot and five thouſand horſe ; his whole train 
ial of fifteen pieces of heavy cannon. The garriſon Y 
16 | conſiſted of two thouſand five hundred foot, and 
13 three hundred horſe, commanded by the Marquis 
1 de Lede. The Duke, though he made all the 
i diſpatch poſſible, was three weeks in finiſning his | 
8; lines; but in that time the Dutch fleet under 
14 Tromp arrived. The trenches were opened on the f 
154 24th of September; the ſiege was carried on with 1 
1 all poſſible vigour; and the place was very gal- f 
Mi ; oy n lantly defended : but, as the garriſon had no hopes 1 
100 ken. of ſuccour, the Duke prevailed upon the governor 
. do capitulate upon very honourable terms, provided 0 
| | | he was not relieved within five days. This capt- t 
14 tulation was ſigned on the 7th of October; and, 0 
WT the-Spaniſh army not appearing, the French be- 
1 came maſters of this important place. The Duke 4 
Ji of Anguien, having provided for the ſecurity; of 
10 Courtrai, put his troops into winter- quarters, and « 
returned to reap the reward of his ſervices at . 
"= Court. 
1 On the abth of December Bluary Prinice: of x 
| | -Contd6died; He was born the needieſt, and died 1 
104 the richeſt, perſon of his rank in Europe. At the 8 
li! time of his marriage he had not above five hundred 0 
[if pounds ſterling a-year': at the time of his deceaſe s 
his annual income was computed at fifty thouſand # { 
pounds, 4 
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pounds. With the title of Conde, and this vaſt 1666 
fortune, which the Duke of Anguien inherited wy 
from his father, he kept, by the favour of the re- 

gent, the poſts and ane which: he had en- 
joyed. 

The -leniporentiaiies: — to treat at 6%. 
Munſter and at Oſnabrug, the Catholics in the, Negocia- 
former of thoſe cities, and the Proteſtants in the Munſter. 
latter. The French miniſters,” though able men, 

were ſtrangely outwitted. M. dAvaux, . who 

had both a ſound head and an honeſt heart, preſſed 

the Duke of Longueville to ſign the treaty, aſ- 

ſoring him, that, with reſpect: to che intereſts of 
France, the terms propoſed were extremely fa- 
vourable. The Duke himſelf was of the ſame 
opinion; yet M. Servien prevailed upon him not 

to ſign; aſſuring him, that this was the way to pro- 

cure ſtill better. He had the ſecret of the Court, 

or rather of the Cardinal, who, finding himſelf 
exceedingly embarraſſed with tlie Parliament on 

one ſide, and the Princes af the Blond on the 
other, concluded that, if à peace was once * 
they would concur to his deſtruction. 


On the ſide of Germany, Marſhal . 


War in 


manded a ſmall corps of troops, that could ſcarce Germany. 
be ſtyled an army; but, by his junction with the 
Swedes and Heſſians, he had obliged the Electors 
of Bavaria and Cologne to ſign the treaty af Ulm; 
after which, he repaſſed the Rhine, and, in con- 
e of the orders he had received, was on the 
C 4 point 
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$4; pr point of matching into the Low Countries, after 
b — reducing ſrveral places, and rendering equal ſer- 
= vice to the Swedes and to the Landgrave of Heſſe. 
y' This 'confideration did not hinder the allies from 
9 taking it extremely amiſs that he ſhould be re- 
li called. The Swediſh General Wrangel engaged 
Roſen to draw off the German and Swediſh officers 
| and troops that ſtill remained of the forces/ once 
| comimanded by the Duke of Saxe Weymar; to 
prevent which ſeparation the Marſhal found him- 
fe!f obliged to arreſt Roſen ; and this ſtep offended 
that part of his ſmal! army to ſuch a degree, that 
8 they mutinjed. Turenne did all that lay in his 
4 (001 power to reduce them by fair means; and, when 
15 theſe failed, attacked, and diſperſed them; and 
i then continued his march. The Ele@or of Ba- 
6 varia, wiio had derached himſelf from the Empe- 
i at ror. puiely to fave his country, thought this 
4 2 favourable g portunity fot renewing the war, 
4 believing what they had ſo long ſought was at 
17 length effected; and that the French and Swedes, 
19 after what had paſſed, could never act together 
4 again. M:rſhal Turenne faw this project clearly, 
| with all the conſequences that muſt attend it; and, 
#2 having reprefented them in the ſtrongeſt light to the 
I] Court, received both orders and reinforcements, 
0 paſſed the Rhine, and, in ſpite of all the obſtacles 

j that could be thrown in the way, came to the 
| aſſiſtance 'of the Swedes ; a circumſtance which 
fo ne effaced all memory of former miſunder- q 
ſtandings, | 
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ſtandings; that they took quarters together in Ba- 
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varia, and thus puniſhed the Elector for his per 


fidy in breaking the peace. 
- The: Spaniards, having united chemſelves t more 
cloſely than formerly to the Emperor, reſol ved to 


make great efforts on the ſide of Flanders, and 


with that view confided the government of the 
Low Countries, and the command of the army, 
to the Archduke Leopold, who, reinforced with 
ſome German regiments, took the field in the be- 
ginning of May. On the other hand, Mazarine, 
extremely embarraſſed in raiſing money, was very 
well pleaſed that the phyſicians of the Duke of 
Orleans ſent him to drink the waters of Bourbon, 
and gave the command of the army to the Mar- 
ſhals Gaſſion and Rantzau. The Archduke be- 
ſieged Armentier, and, though it was very well 
defended, took it after fourteen days open trenches. 
He next inveſted Landreci. Marſhal Gaſſion 
would have attacked him in his lines, but Rantzau 
declined it, upon which it was agreed that they 
ſhould endeavour to make a diverſion. Rantzau 
accordingly attacked the forts. Knocque, Nieudam, 
and Sluce, while, in he mean time, Marſhal: de 
Gaſſion beſieged La Baſſce, which he preſſed with 
great vigour, knowing that Landreci could not 
hold long, and that he ſhould have the, Archduke 
with his army at his elbow. In two days he car- 
ried the covered way, and began to batter in the 
breach. On the 4th he prepared for à general 

aſſault; 
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A. D. aſſault; and at the ſame time ſent the Governor 
2 word, that if he carried the place ſword in hand, 
he would not ſpare man, woman, or child. The 
Governor demanded four hours to conſider: the 


Marſhal laid his watch on the ground before him, 


and bade the officer who brought the meſſage tell 
the Governor, that if in three quarters of an hour 
he did not deliver him a gate, he had no quarter to 
expect for himſelf or the reſt of the inhabitants. 
The place ſurrendered; and the Marſhal had ſcarce 
taken poſſeſſion, before he had intelligence that Lan- 
dreci capitulated the night before, which was the 
18thofJuly, and that the Archduke was in full march 
to relieve it. About the ſame time Marſhal Rantzau 
became maſter of Dixmude. On the 25th of Sep- 
tember the Marſhal de Gaſſion inveſted Lens, and 
puſhed the ſiege with the ſame vivacity as he had 
done that of La Baſſẽe; but, in the attack of the 
covered-way, as he was endeavouring to pull up a 
paliſade, he received a ſhot in the head, of which 
he died on the 2d of October following, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. Monſieur de Vik 
lequier continued the fiege, and forced Lens 
to ſurrender the day after the Marſhal's death: 
the Archduke, in revenge, beſieged and reco- 
vered Dixmude, wich which Enterpriſe the en 
ended. | 

2 ** Charles Prince of Wales, and James Du Ee of 

land at the Tork; ſons of the decapitated King of 'Great Bri- 


French 
Cour, tain, were at this time at the French Court with 


their 
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their mother, a circumſtance which gave the flat- hes 
terers of thoſe | times an opportunity of ſtyling 
Paris the aſylum of Princes. 

At Munſter things took a new turn; the, Sei- hed min 
potentiaries cloſed, with the propoſals made on the . 
part of Spain; the Prince of Orange, now grown 
old, and worn out with fatigue and diſeaſes, no 
longer oppoſed a ſeparate peace. The beſt ac- 
counts ſay, that the Spaniards made the Princeſs of 
Orange ſenſible of their liberality in a very high 
degree; and it is added, that Mazarine, after re- 
peated promiſes, forgot to ſend her a pair of rich 
diamonds, an omiſſion which gave her very great 
offence. 

The year 1648 opened with great n * 
ment to the Cardinal. If he continued the war, ments of the 
it was becauſe he durſt not make peace; the great N 
taxes he levied were abſolutely requiſite to ſupply 
the exigencies of the Government; and, if there 
was any miſapplication in the finances, it was 
owing to Monſieur and the Prince of Conds,, the 
former having a paſſion to ſquander, the latter 
being rapacious, they both took what they pleaſed, 

In order to obtain money, the Court created twelve 
new maſters in the Chamber of Inqueſts; that 
Chamber refuſed to receiye them; and che Parlia- 
ment began to avow their doctrine, that, during a 
minority, no new offices could be created New 
incidents fell in; the Court ſorbad the Chambers 
to aſſemble; but they aſſembled notwithſtanding 
this 
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A. D. this TEE . 
* this prohibition. The Queen was for firm mea 


—ſures; the Miniſter declared for compliance. The n 
reaſon is not hard to find; the latter had more to = 
fear than the former. The firit Preſident was in ſe 


the intereſt of the Court at the beginning; but 8 
ſeeing reaſon to doubt whether he ſhould be ſuſ- t! 
tained, began to trim: a circumſtance which en- ti 


1 abled the Parliament to go greater lengths. Theſe F = P 
Wh domeſtic diſputes had a ſtrong influence on foreign nun 
| Wii affairs; they raiſed the drooping ſpirits of the Spa- 
14 niards; encouraged the Dutch to perſiſt in their 1 
HEE new maxims; diſabled the Miniſter from pur- 
10 ſuing the war with vigour, at the ſame time that 
| WHY they took from him the power of making a 
3; \ good peace. Thus thoſe who complained loudeft 

14 were the authors of what they complained againſt. 


Marſhal Turenne having joined the Swedes, re- 
ſolved to attack the Imperialiſts, under the com- 
mand of General Melander and the Duke of Wir- 


i 
itt "i temberg ; and they, on the other hand, paſſed the 

40% Battle of bd, , : 

bee Danube, in order to avoid fighting; but the Mar- 3 

! hal, paſling that river at Lauſinghen, purſued them m 

1 | with fuch vigilance, that he came up with, engaged, 2Z ar 
1 and routed a part of the army, where General Me- o 
4 l. lander was killed. But the Duke of Wirtemberg, A Va 

; | with twelve hundred horſe, and two battalions of 4 in 
1 foot, occupied a meadow, and defended him- © 


ſelf ſo well, that he prevented an entire de- : fir 
feat. This is called the battle of Summerhauſen, MY 
| | fought, I 
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fought on the 17th of May, in which the Impe- 
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rialiſts loſt four thouſand men, ten pieces of can- Yn 


non, and the greateſt part of their baggage. Upon 
this event, the old Elector of Bavaria found him- 


ſelf obliged to quit his dominions, and retire to 
Saltzburgh, The victorious army gained thereby 
the advantage of plundering and railing, contribu- 
tions as far as the river Inn; which was an inex- 


preſſible advantage, ſince it enabled the Marſhal 


not only to ſubſiſt, but to enrich his troops, 'wha 


would otherwiſe have been forced to diſperſe for 
want of pay. In Bohemia another body of Swedes, 


under the command of Count Coningſmark, plun- 
dered a part of the city of Prague, and acquired 
an immenſe booty; ſo that under this diſmal diſ- 


treſs, and wearied by the repreſentations of the 


Elector of Bavaria, who threatened to quit the 
Imperialiſts for ever, the peace, that had bzen 
ſo long negociating, was at length concluded, in 
ſpite of all the meaſures taken by Spain to prevent 
It, 

In Catalonia che Marſhal de Schomberg com- 
manded. The Marſhal, who had but a ſmall 
army, inveſted Tortoſa, on the 4th of July, and, 
on the approach of Don Franciſco de Melos, ad- 
vanced to give him battle; Which he declin- 


ing, in conſequence of expreſs orders from his 
Court, the Marſhal returned to the ſiege, and, 
finding the breach practicable, made a general al- 


ſault, and took the place by ſtorm on the 10th of 
the 
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the ſame month. This was a deſperate and bloody 


ww affair; for not only the garriſon, and a great part 


Battle of 


Lens. 


of che inhabitants, were put to the ſword, but the 
biſhop, with a half-pike in his hand, with ſeveral 
prieſts and monks about him, was found lying dead 
on the breach, 

The Prince of Conde en in the Low 
Countries, having with him the Marſhals de 
Grammont and Rantzau; he cauſed. Ypres to be 
inveſted, and proſecuted the ſiege with great vi- 
gour. The Archduke preſented himſelf before 
his lines with a fine army, but found them lo well 


fortified, that he did not attempt to force them. 


The Prince met with no other difficulty, ſo that 
on the 28th of May he became maſter of the 
place. In the mean time, the Archduke attacked 
Courtray, and took it. This diſaſter was followed 
by another; Marſhal Rantzau formed the project 
of ſurpriſing Oſtend; but, inſtead of ſucceeding, 
the troops were made : priſoners of war. The 
Archduke likewiſe reduced Furnes; and the Fle- 
mings, to whom this good fortune was new, ſpoke 


of the French army with contempt, becauſe its 


motions were conducted with more than uſual cau- 
tion. The true reaſon of this was, that the 
Prince, being informed Monſieur had gained a 


à great aſcendancy in the Qucen's Council, 


thought it for his intereſt to make a tour to Court, 
where, however, his ſtay was not long. On his 
return, he reſolved to take the firſt opportunity 


of 
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of fighting; and, having received intelligence that a 
the Archduke was marching towards Lens, he di- 
rected his route thither, though his army did not 
conſiſt of more than fourteen. thouſand men. He 
entered the plain, in which that place was ſituated, 
on the 19th of Auguſt, where he had the mortifi- 
cation of ſeeing Lens taken by aſſault, He per- 
ſiſted, nevertheleſs, in his reſolution of fighting; 
and accordingly attacked the enemy the next day, 
himſelf commanding the right, the Marquis de 
Chatillon the main body, and Marſhal Grammont 
the leſt wing of the army. At the beginning the 
Spanlards had very much the advantage, ſeveral 
French officers of diſtinction being killed and 
taken; but the Prince, making a new diſpoſition, 
and attacking with great vigour, gained a complete 
victory. The Spaniards had about four tkoufand 
men killed, and as many taken; they loſt upwards 
of thirty pieces of 'cannon; and as many ſtandards 
and colours. On the 21ſt of "Auguſt, Lens was 
retaken; and, on the roth of the ſucceeding 
month, it was alſo the fate of Furnes, where the 
Prince of Condẽ was wounded in the thigh; After 
theſe exploits, n armies went inte N aac 
terd. 1 © 11 

Fhe campaign was Almoſt": as warm at Court as Diſpute: a! 
in the field; and che miniſter was more indebted © 
for his ſafety to the Queen's fortitude than his on. 
The Parliament; by an arret, eſtabliſned a union 
29 alk the ſoveteign courts, in order to deliberate 
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. on the King's edits. This was annulled by an 


wyw © 
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dict of the council of ſtate, which likewiſe forbad 
their aſſembling, in purſuance of the former edict ; 
but it had no effect. On the 14th of July, the 
Parliament, by an arrt, diſcharged all the in- 
tendants throughout the kingdom, and ordered 
them to be proſecuted for oppreſſion, which edict 
the Queen was obliged to confirm by a declaration. 
On the laſt day of the ſame month the King held a 
bed of juſtice, revoked certain edits, and forbad 
the Parliament to aſſemble. The chambers met 
the next day, in contempt of the royal authority. 
The Cardinal, finding that all conceſſions were 
vain, reſolved to have recourſe to bolder meaſures, 
On the 26th of Auguit, when Te Deum was 
folemnly performed at Notre-Dame, for the vie- 
tory gained at Lens, he cauſed the Preſident 
Blancmenil, and Counſellor Brouſſel, to be arreſted; 
a meaſure which threw the whole city of Paris into 
confuſion, , all the entries of the ſtreets being 
chained, and the barricades renewed. The Queen 


and the whole Court remained in terrible appre- 


henſions all night: next day the ſtorm roſe higher, 
and the Queen was obliged to promiſe the pri- 


The Queen- ſoners ſhould be ſet ar liberty. She made a kind 
RO quits 
the King. 


dich Of ctcape ſoon after out of Paris to Rouel, with the 


King; ſhe retired from thence to Fontainbleau, 
and at length to St. Germain'ss The Duke of 
Orleans and the Prince of Conde : amuſed the 
Queen with fair promiſes. T he Parliament treated 

| 5 * the 
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length, however, in virtue of his advice, things 


were compromiſed by the King's declaration of 


the 24th of October, which was verified by the 


Parliament of Paris. By this it was provided, 
that every French ſubject, charged with any crime 
of ſtare, ſhould ſtand entitled to a legal trial, ac- 


1 : | cord ing to the ordinary forms of juſtice, In or- 
der to gain a greater ſtrength to the Court, titles 


of all kinds were very liberally beſtowed. 

But this calm did not laſt long; the Parliament 
reſumed their meetings, in which all things 
were conducted according to the old method. 
The better part of the aſſembly knew not by 
whom, or by what ſpirit, they were governed ; 
X abundance of great lords were diſcontented ; they 
FX wanted places, that is fortreſſes, where they might 
act like ſovereigns; they wanted vaſt appoiat- 
ments; and yet, with all theſe private views, they 
inſtigated their partiſans to declare loudly their 
zealous attachment to the public. The Queen ſaw 
the diſpoſition of the Parliament, and ſuſpected 
the ſecret authors of theſe confuſions; but ſhe did 
not ſuſpe they were ſo numerous, or of ſo high a 
quality, as they proved. She expoſed her appre- 
henſions to the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of 
Conde ; ſhe made them ſenſible how much the mo- 
narchy ſuffered, and how little the King, herſelf, 
and the Royal Family, were ſafe at Paris, In con- 

Vor. IV. IE ſequence 


41 


the Miniſter as the ſole author of theſe confuſions, 4. b. 


and excluded him from all conferences. At = 
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— ſequence of theſe explanations, it was determined 
was to retire, or rather to efcape, to St. Germain en 
Laye; and this retreat was executed with great 


ſecrecy on the 6th of January, at four in the morn- 


ing. The inhabitants of Paris were ſtrangely , 


aſtoniſhed, when they found the Royal Family and 
1649. the Princes gohe. On the 8th, the Parliament, by 
a ſolemn arret, declared Cardinal Mazarine a diſ- 
turber of the public peace, and an enemy to the 
kingdom. In this ſtate of affairs, the concealed 
chiefs were obliged to declare themſelves: the 
Prince of Conti, the Dukes of Beaufort, Lon- 
gueville, Bouillon, and Rochefoucault, with 
all cheir adherents, offered their ſervices. The 
Prince of Conti was declared Generaliſſimo; 
the Dukes of Elbœuf and Bouillon, and the 
Marſhal de la Mothe, were appointed gene- 
rals : but the ſoul of the party was the coadjutor 
to the Archbiſhop of Paris, ſo famous afterwards 


Fir appear- by the name of the Cardinal de Retz, a man of 
ance of Car- 


| ginal de uncommon abilities, and prodigious vices. The 


Retz. . . 
Parliament taxed themſelves, to raiſe an army, and 


in the ſpace of ſix weeks there was ten times as 
much money raiſed and {quandered away as the 
taxes amounted to, which had given the firſt riſe, 
or rather the firſt pretence to theſe quarrels, The 
Prince of Conde, with an army of between fix and 
ſeyen thouſand men, blocked up Paris. The 
Prince of Conti, to give the Pariſians ſpirits, oc- 
cupied Charenton with three thouſand men: the 
Prince of Conde, to convince them of their own 
weakneſs, 


1 Chatillon, with a very ſmall force; who carried it, 
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14. 
weakneſs, cauſed it to be attacked by the Duke de 645 


after a ſhort diſpute, but had the misfortune to be 
killed. On the ſignal given by Paris, other par- Revoltof all 
liaments and other provinces revolted, ſo that mens. © 
the whole kingdom was in confuſion. Volumes 
have been written upon this ſubject, for which we 
can ſpare only a very few lines. The whole con- 
duct of the matcontents was wild and ridiculous ; 
their troops were defeated as often as they engaged: 
they refuſed admittance to a herald ſent by the King: 
they granted audience to 4 monk Who took upon 
him the character of an agent from the Kingof Spain. 
They catched at the diſtant aſſiſtance of the avowed 
enemies of the kingdom, and they neglected what 
was abſolutely in their power. If they had taken 
the advice of the Duke of Bouillon, the only man 
with a ſound head amoneſt them, and had ſent a 
fourth part of the money they raifed to his brother, 
the Marſhal de Turenne, whom he had ſeduced 
trom his duty, he would have been enabled to 
march the army out of Germany to theĩr affiſtance ; 
ſor want of this, they found themſelves under a 
acceſſity of making peace, to which the Court was 
very much inclined. 

A conference was agreed upon at Rovel, The, _ 
Parliament, the Princes, and the city of Paris, ſent vieur of th 
their deputies thither. On the parr of the King dent, in the 
came the Duke of Orleans, the Prince of C VIE. CREE 
the Cardinal, the Chancellor, &c. On the 11th. 


D 2 of - 
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of March the treaty was concluded, The firſt Pre- 


wes fident, Matthew Mole, gained immortal reputa- 


The Court 
returns to 


Paris; 


tion : his colleagues were afraid of ſigning, when, 
raking the pen, he ſaid, © Ir is for the public ler- 
vice, and it is our duty to riſk ourſelves.” At his 
return, he ſhewed the ſame intrepidity againſt the 
enemies of peace among the princes and the par- 
liament ; and, after running infinite hazard there, 


refuſed to go out privately, and hide himſelf from f 


the people. His virtue was reſpected by the po- 
pulace; and his courage and conduct ſaved the ca- 
pital and the kingdom. By this treaty a general 
amneſty was granted; and a temporary quiet was 
procured, without any extinction of hatred on 
either ſide. Cardinal de Retz would not be in- 
cluded in the amneſty. Cardinal Mazarine aſ- 


ſerted that he was included, not by name indeed, 


but in the general words. The former affected to 
ſhew his intrepidity by this declaration: and the 
latter, by his conſtruction, expreſſed his con- 
tempt. 

All the troubles of France, at this time, aroſe 
from the intrigues of half a dozen women, who, 
with light heads and bad hearts, ſacrificed every 
thing to their pleaſures, 

It was not without ſome apprebenſions, that, 
after keeping the Court in motion all the ſummer, 
the Cardinal returned with their Majeſties to Paris 
in the autumn, where his partiſans having whiſ- 
pered that their Majeſties returned by his advice, 
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the people received him with joy : but this was far 


found herſelf very uneaſy, being obliged to live in 
a continual ſtate of diſſimulation, receiving cour- 


X tcouſly thoſe who leaſt deſerved that treatment, 


and beſtowing favours on ſuch as ought to have 
thought themſelves happy if they eſcaped puniſh- 
ment. The Duke of Orleans could not reſiſt the 


temptation of becoming popular, or the Prince of 


Cond the continual ſolicitations of his ſiſter, the 
Ducheſs of Longueville. It was now that Cardi- 
nal Mazarine began to alter his meaſures: he 
thought it neceſſary to obtain an eſtabliſhment, to 
make alliances, and to return the compliment the 
people had paid him in plundering his houſe, by 
ſqueezing them, and oppreſſing their liberties. 
He attached himſelf entirely to his own 1ntereſt ; 
and, having his paſſions more at command, and 
being a greater maſter of intrigue than any of them, 
it is no great wonder that he ſucceeded in this age 
of intrigues, In the mean time the ſtate, the go- 
vernment, and the royal family, ſuffered ex- 
tremely, The war was carried on with diſadvan- 
tage on every ſide; and there were leſs hopes than 
ever of making a good peace. if 
A fudden and a great change was brought about 
in the - beginning of the year 1650 by all thoſe 


filent and underhand methods that were now grown 


into faſhion, and had in a manner baniſhed, can- 
dour and ſincerity from the Court, Things being 
D 3 thus 
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from putting an end to the troubles, The Queen 


1650. 
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A. D. thus concerted, the Prince of Conde, the Prince 


| | | [ . of Conti, and the Duke of Longueville, were ar- 
140 Aut due reſted at council, on the 18th of January, and 
| Fl! | Princesto . ſent priſoners to the Bois des Vincennes; upon 
| 0 which the people of Paris made bonſires. The 
jy ' Ducheſs of Longueville made her eſcape, and re- 
WH tired into Normandy ; the Duke of Bouillon re- 
4 ll tired into his territory of Turenne; his brother the 
| 10 Marſhal to Stenai, where he (quickly drew toge- 
[ ll ther a ſmall force, and entered into a treaty with 
14 the Spaniards. 

1 ine. Dy the impriſonment of the Princes, a new 


dende, ar; civil war commenced before the old was quite ex- 
tinguiſned. The Ducheſs of Longueville endea- 

voured to raiſe Normandy; the friends of the 
Prince were in arms in Burgundy ; and Guienne, 

in conſequence of the declaration of the Parlia- 

ment of Bourdeaux, was ſtill in a ſtate of diſobe- 

dience ever ſince the laſt broils. The Court be- 

gan firſt with Normandy, where the very preſence 

of the King brought the people to ſubmit, and 

. obliged the Ducheſs of Longueville to retire by 

ſea into Holland, and from thence to Marſhal 
Turenne at Stennal. There having drawn the 

40 flame of rebellion to a head, ſhe had the courage 
1 to undertake a journey, by land, to Bourdeaux, 
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and Rochefaucault made a great and gallant- re- 
ſiſtance, yet the Royaliſts daily gaining ground, 
and the Cardinal ever preſſing better terms. than 
they had reaſon to expect, the parliament would 
not have the complaiſance to ſacrifice themſelves 
and their fellow- citizens either to the intereſt or the 
caprice of thoſe great men. 

The Queen, in her return to Paris, was afflicted 
with a fever, occaſioned by the chagrin of the ill 
treatment ſhe had met with at pn the: and 
her diſtemper was increaſed, by the want of ac- 
commodations upon the road; and, what was worſt 
of all, ſhe found almoſt as little duty and reſpect 
in her capital as ſhe had met with in Bourdeaux. 
The Cardinal met with the ſame, or rather with 
worſe treatment. The intrigues of a few women 
continued to be the ſources of thoſe diſturbances 
which diſtracted the ſtate, 

The new year began with new troubles, The 
Duke of Orleans loved power; he affected inde- 
pendency ; he had it in as great a degree at this 
time as he could deſire; and he might have kept its 
and have reſtored the tranquillity of France, if, 
cloſing ſincerely with the Queen and her Miniſter, 
he had demanded peremptorily the marriage of the 
King with Mademoiſelle, Iris true the Queen was 
averſe to it; but the Cardinal thought it a right 
meaſure, if the Duke could be prevailed an to act 
D 4 | ſteadily, 


of the King might encourage the army. And it 4 
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had this effect; for though the Dukes of Bouillon Cy 
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A. D. ſteadily. But he was now in the hands of Cardinal 


de Retz, who, finding the Miniſter not inclined to 
procure him a hat from Rome, puſhed the Duke 
of Orleans to ſecure his authority another way. 
The majority of the Parliament were bent upon re- 
teaſing the Princes ; the Ducheſs of Chevreuſe had 
treated with the Duke of Orleans, and concerted 
three points, that the Duke of Anguien ſhould 
marry his youngeſt daughter, that the Prince of 
Conde ſhould marry her daughter, and Monſieur 
de Chàteaneuf ſhould be raiſed to the dignity of 
prime miniſter, But, after all, even this party 
were more inclined to the Cardinal, who was totally 
ignorant of their intrigue, The Duke de Roche- 
foucault went often to him, hinted in ambiguous 
terms his danger, and preſſed him to preſerve him- 
ſelf by ſetting at liberty the Princes. Upon this 
occaſion we diſcern not, in any of the memoirs, 
the arts of a conſummate politician in the Cardinal's 
conduct. He refined ſo much, and delayed fo 
long, that at length all parties formed a league 
againſt him, and attacked him with ſuch force, 
that he ſaw himſelf under the neceſſity of retiring. 
On the 6th of February he quitted the palace, and 
went directly to Havre de Grace, where it is thought 
he meant to make the Princes ſenſible of his being 
the author of their freedom : but in this aim he 
was diſappointed ; for they, knowing he was 
forced to it, treated him civilly, but without ma- 
king any great profeſſions. In the mean time the 


Queen 
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Queen was in a miſerable ſituation; the Duke of 4; D- 
Orleans conſulted with De Retz about taking 3 
the King from her, ſhutting her up in a con- gong 
vent, or aſſuming to himſelf the government un- 
der the title of the King's lieutenant-general. Her 
former eſcape from Paris had made the people fo 
jealous of her, that ſhe was for a month impriſoned 
in her palace, and her authority, her rank, and 
even her ſex ſo little reſpected, that at midnight 
ſhe was forced to let the mob come into her apart» 
ments, and draw the King's curtains, that they 
might ſee he was in bed and afleep. This ſitua- 
tion continued till the arrival of the Princes, hen 
the Parliament ordered a proceſs againſt the mini- 
ſter, and by an arret, excluded all foreigners from 
being of the King's council, and all Cardinals, 
even though they were natives of France. The 
Prince of Conde, finding himſelf without any ri- 
val ſince the retreat of the Cardinal, and his own 
union with the Duke of Orleans, thought himſelf 
at liberty to act independently of any party; and 
though the Ducheſs of Cheyvreuſe had generouſly 
returned him the promiſe he had ſigned while in 
priſon, as to the marriage of her brother with his 
daughter, that it might appear to be a matter of 
choice, he, by a ſtrange ſtretch of power, com- 
pelled the Queen to make a ſhew of forcing him 
to break the tnarriage. This ſtep induced the 
Ducheſs of Chevreuſe, the Princeſs Palatine, and 
eyen De Retz, to make a ſhort turn ; and after all 
that 
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that had paſſed, to offer their ſervices to the Queen, 
Wa whom, from pride, or reſentment, the Prince of 
Conde continued to perſecute with ſeverity, and 
he was ſupported therein by the Duke of Orleans. 


The Cardinal retired to Sedan ; 


and from 
thence not only carried on a regular correſpon- 


dence with the Queen, but with the heads of all 
the different parties, who conſpired together in 
abuſing and treating with him at the ſame time. 


De Retz, finding himſeif lighted by the Prince of 


Conde, and being aſſured of his hat by the Cardi- 


nal, entered with the ſame violence into the 1n- 


trigues for bringing back, as he had ſhewn in 


thoſe for excluding him the Court, propoſing in 


ſome councils the arreſting, 
putting to death the Prince of Conde. 


or, if neceſſary, the 


The 


Queen took the ſeals from Chateauneuf, and gave 


them to the firſt preſident Mole. 


This ſtep was 


taken in the month of Auguſt ; but finding ſhe 
was not able to ſupport him, ſhe took the ſeals 
back, and returned them to the old chancellor 
Seguter, By a ſtrange mixture of paſũons the am- 
bition of Chateauneuf taught him humility, inſo- 
much that he promiſed the Queen all things, and 
the Cardinal likewiſe, if he m:ght be reſtored to 


In conſequence of this promiſe, upon 


the King's being delared major, on the 7th of 


— . September, he was raiſed to the object of all his in- 
trigues, the poſt of prime miniſter, and the ſeals 
were given again to the firſt preſident. 


jor. 
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But all this was ſo far frorn giving ſatisfaction, 
that the Prince of Conde, in conjunction with the 
Duke of Orleans, and other Princes of the Blood, 
proceeded to raile an army, and to enter into ſe- 
cret engagements with Spain. The Court upon 
this, ſeeing no hopes of accommodation, and hav- 
ing more need than ever of the Cardinal's advice, 
reſolved to recall him; of which the Parliament 
being informed, in the month of December fol- 
lowing ſet a price upon his head; though in doing 
this they only ſhewed how high on both ſides it 
was valued. 

In the beginning of the ſucceeding year 1652, 
the Cardinal returned under an eſcort of fix thou- 
ſand men, commanded by the Marquis de Hoc- 
quincourt, who for this great ſervice was made 
Marſhal of France. A new civil war was now 
opened, and the King, though of age to govern by 
himlelf, ſaw his capital and ſeveral other of the 
chief cities in his kingdom declare againſt him; 
the Prince of Conde had alſo an advantage over the 
new Marſhai, and if it had not been for the pru- 
dence of the Viſcount Turenne, now reconciled to 
the Court, had entirely deteated the King's troops. 

On the 2d of July another battle was fought, 


1652. 
Civil wars 


Malcontents 


when the malcontents in their turn had been totally gefeared. 
routed, if the daughter of the Duke of Orleans 
had not cauſed the cannon of che Baſtille ro be fired 
upon the King's troops, and received the army of 
the Prince of Conde into the city of Paris. The 


ing 
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— King upon this removed the parliament of Paris to 
— Pontoiſe; and in Avguſt Cardinal Mazarine was 
again ſo diſtreſſed, that he retired a ſecond time out 
of the Kingdom. 

Things however took another turn towards the 
The Parlia- latter end of the year. The Prinee of Conde and 
mine, the Duke of Orleans quitted Paris; the King went 
thither, the Parliament ſubmitted entirely; and in 
1655. 1655, the Cardinal returned in triumph; the King 
and his brother went two leagues out of town to 
meet him, the magiſtrates went in a body to com- 
pliment him, and the people by their bonfires ex- 
preſſed their joy for his return. The Prince of 
Conti ſoon after married the Cardinal's niece; and 
moſt of the places that were held for his brother 

the Prince of Conde, ſurrendered to the King. 
CEO On the 28th of April 1656 his Majeſty 
in Parliament declared that Prince a rebel, and 
deprived him of all his employments, On the 
7th of June following, the King was crowned at 
Rheims, and at the ſame time took a ſolemn oath 
never to pardon duels. The war continued all 
this time with Spain, and the laſt- mentioned 
Crown gained ſeveral advantages, and had gained 
Cromwell More, if Cromwell, who then held the ſupreme 
France rower in England, had not aſſiſted the French 
both by land and ſea, ſo much te the prejudice of 
the balance of power in Europe, that the effects 


of his ill conduct in this particular are very ſe- 
verely felt to this day. 
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The Spaniards, finding themſelves in no capacity A Þ. 
of maintaining a war againſt France and England 
at the ſame time, willingly liſtened to propoſitions 
of peace, which was concluded on the 7th of No- Peace of the 

vember 1659, and is that which is ſtiled the Peace 
of the Pyrennees ; and on the gth of June 1660, 1665. 
Lewis the XIVth efpouſed the Infanta Maria 
Thereſa ;. in conſequence of which the Prince of 
Condẽ obtained his pardon, the Duke of Lorrain 
was reſtored to his dominions. 

Before we conclude this chapter, it will not be 
improper to ſay a few words of this celebrated 
peace of the Pyrennees. Mazarine's chief motive 
was to marry the French King to the Infanta of 
Spain, To draw the Court of Madrid into his 
meaſures, he pretended he was going to conclude 
a treaty of marriage between Lewis and the Prin- 
ceſs Marguerite of Savoy ; he carried his Majeſty 
in the depth of winter to Lyons, and prevailed on 
the Ducheſs of Savoy to meet him there, accom- 
panied by her two daughters. In the mean time 
he hinted to the Spaniſh miniſter, that the time 
was now come to prepare for the alliance between 
Lewis and the Infanta, or for an irreconcileable 
war between the two nations. In conſequence of 
this inſinuation, Pimental was diſpatched to Lyons 
with advantageous propoſals from the Spaniſh Mi- 
niſtry, They were accepted by Mazarine ; the 
Ducheſs of Savoy was ſent back with her two 
daughters; and the Court returned to Paris, where 
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THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. | 
it was agreed with the Spaniſh ambaſſador that the 
Cardinal and Don Lewis de Haro ſhould have an 
interview on the frontiers, in the Ifle of Pheaſants, 
in the Pyrennees. To prevent all diſputes about 
precedency, two lodges of the ſame faſhion were 
built, and at an equal diſtance from both was a 
hall with two oppoſite doors, by which the mini-, 


fters entered at the ſame time, and two chairs, of 


which they took poſſeſſion, without ceremony, or 
poſſibility of altercation, The firſt conference was 
in the month of Augult, and in eight or nine meet- 
ings the wliole treaty was adjuſted. 

The firſt articles of the treaty of the Pyrennees 
related to commerce; it was next ſtipulated, that 
the Moſt Chriſtian King ſhould marry the Infanta, 
with a portion of five hundred thouſand gold 
crowns. Afterwards followed the regulation con- 
cerning the reſtitution of the conqueſts on either 
fide. His Catholic Majeſty promiſed to pardon 
the rebellious Caialans, arid to renounce his pre- 
tenſions to Alſace, The treaty of Queraſque was 
confirmed. Spain reſtored Vereeil to the Duke of 
Savoy; Reggio to the Duke of Modena; hiswhole' 
territories to the Prince of Monaco; and to the 
Duke of Newburg the city of Juliers, ſequeſtered 
for ſeveral years paſt in the hands of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, But the affair of the Prince of Conde 
was the moſt difficult to accommodate; ſo many 
obſtructions aroſe, and both miniſters ſo frequently 
grew ſo warm, that they were on the point of 
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THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


breaking off the conferrence. At laſt, however, 


the Cardinal, reflecting on the importance of gain · wan 


ing back to his allegiance ſuch a hero as Conde, 
yielded to the Spaniſh miniſter's remonſtrance, but 


on condition that Avenne ſhould be ſurrendered to 


France. The whole treaty conſiſted of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four articles; but we choſe to 
omit thoſe which did not immediatly relate to our 
deſign. In this manner ended a war between the 
Crowns of France and Spain, which had raged for 
the ſpace of twenty-one years, and been marked 
with ſcenes of blood and devaſtation that ſhewed 
the peculiar rancour of both nations. 
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CGHAPTEi/R AMA. 


SECOND EPOCH. 


Death of Mazarine—New miniſters—Diſpute concerning prece- 


dency—The Pope ſubmits to Lewis—Lewis purchaſes Dun- 
kirk from the Engliſh—The French aſſiſt the Auſlrians and 
Portugueſe—Weak ſtate of the French marine — Lewis lays 
claim to the Netherlands And invades Flanders — Takes 
Lifle and other towns Vauban fortifies the conquered towns 
— The triple alliance formed—Conquelt of Franche Comte 
— Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle—The King ſtudies the arts of 
peace—French marine increaſed—State of the Dutch— 
Lewis's deſigns againſt them—He ſeizes Lorrain—Deſigns of 
the Biſhop of Munſter—EleQor of Brandenburgh joins the 
Dutch—The King marches—The Dutch prepare for him 
Rapidity of his conqueſts—Prince of Orange made Stadt- 
holder—Negociations for peace—Broke off— The De Witts 
maſſacred— The Emperor eſpouſes the Dutch Political arts 
of Lewis—Naval affairs— Spain declares againſt France — 
The French evacuate Holland Stadtholderſhip made perpe- 
tual in the family of Orange — Bavaria and Hanover neutral— 
Victories and cruelties of Turenne Campaign in Flanders— 
Montecuculi ſent againſt Turenne—Sweden declares for 
France Death of Turenne— French naval victories Cam - 
paign in Flanders Negociations protracted Battle of 
Mount Cafſel—Marſhal Crequi's campaign French ſucceſſes 
—Crequi's ſecond campaign Negociations for peace — 
Congreſs at Nimeguen—Batile of St. Denis, with reflexions 
on it Peace concluded. 


TEE marriage of the King was ſolemniſed at 


166—61. St. Jean de Luz, in June; and in Auguſt their 
Majeſties made their public entry into Paris. 


On 


run HISTORY OÞBRA NOP, On 


On the gth of March, 1661, the Cardinal died, 4. 
immenſely rich- By his death the Ki felt him 

ſelf emancipated; and being now in the twenty- e 
third year of his age, he. reſolved to be his own 
miniſter. He began his adminiſtration with an act 
of ffaſhtfite hypbectip. N. Fbuquet, Wh. was 
ſaperinrep2ant of .the finances, he cauſed to bear 
relted.jin. the. evening of the very a 
moſt rareſſed him, and had thereby induced Fou- 
quer“ o Ratter hien ſelf he ſhould ſucceed the Cardi- 
nal i mn ; the King's favour.” He Was condemned to 
perp5aval impriſbnment. Other miniſters. 8 
diſmiſſedti Fhe three perſons placed at the head New mis 
of affairs were; Le Telliers Colbertꝭ and Lovis. 


cone was tis privicipial ; hie was cotnßtroller 


een 


he finances; the other tho. were ſecrejarigs of 
AS oH -A vi: e5lyo Hg 197 2qm,'1_ off  —ba12zlga 
A difference refpecting precedenty between! the 1662. 
* — and N. ambaffadors ar London, 5 — 
molt Thyolv the two Kingdoms. in 4 eh war. Kak. Precedencys 
Wien e Swediſh ambaffador made his, pub | 
entry; the Count d' Eſtrade, ambaſſadbr from 
Lewis, demanded the place of honour in the pro- 
—— rer Baron Batrevitle, afftbaträdor "Ft 
Philip. Tbe Spantzd, Kg 8. gained e bps 
lace on his {ide by the brilliancy,of his, tram, and 
the liberality with which he threw money amo 
them cut the traces of the Ftench unbaſſuddr _ 
Chariot wounded feveral of fis attendantꝭ/ ſuffrtedẽ 4 
his vn fervants to conirhit; „ 
Vol. IV. then 
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THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


then marched at the head of his retinue with their 


wa ſwords drawn, and the molt inſulting expreſſions of 


The Pope 
ſudmits to 


Lewis. 


triumph. Lewis, informed of the affront put on 
d'Eſtrade, recalled his ambaſſador from Madrid, 
ordered the Spaniſh miniſter immediately to quit 
France, broke off the conferences in Flanders 
about adjuſting the frontier, and gave notice to his 
brother-in-law Philip IV. that unleſs he acknow- 
ledged the ſuperiority of the French Crown, and 
made proper ſatisfaction for the affront, he would 
immediately reſume the war. Philip had no incli- 
nation again to plunge his people in thoſe misfor- 


turnes out of which they had fo lately emerged 


by the peace of the Pyrennees. He ſent the Count 
de Fuentes to declare to his Majeſty at Fontain- 


| bleav, in preſence of all the foreign miniſters at 


that time in France, © that the Spanifh miniſters 
would not henceforward treat about precedence 
with the French.” 

An affair of a ſimilar nature happened 1 in Italy. 


The inſolence of the Duke of Crequi's ſervants oc- 


caſioned a tumult in the ſtreets of Rome, in which 
fome Italians were killed, and ſeveral wounded 
among the city guard. The populace, animated 
by Mario Chigi, the Pope's brother, who hated 
Crequi, beſieged the ambaſſador in his houſe, 
dragged his lady out of her coach, as ſhe was enter- 
ing the houſe, killed a French page, and wounded 
ſeveral domeſtics. The Duke immediately quitted 
Rome, and complained loudly to the King of 


the 
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the inſult offered to his ambaſſador, not only by 4» 
the pepulace of Rome, but by the Pope's relations 
and even by himſelf, Lewis demanded reparation; 
but the Pope temporiſed, and endeavoured to put 
off what he durſt not abſolutely refuſe. At length, 
after four months altercation, he ſent two of the 
populace, and the governor ſuppoſed to have 
abetted the ſedition, into France ; but he was terri- 
fied to find that the King threatened to beſiege 
Rome, and had actually ordered troops to march for 
Italy. However, before he conſented to make the 
humiliating conceſſions required, he implored the 
mediation of all the Catholic Princes, and endea- 
voured to ſtir them up againſt Lewis; but the cir- 
cumſtances of Europe were unfavourable to his 
deſign, and his conduct ſerved only to incenſe the 
King, without hurting him. Ar laſt his Holineſs 
found, that complying was his enly reſource : he 
baniſhed his brother, ſent his nephew, Cardinal 
Chigi, in quality of legate, to France, to make the 
King ample ſatisfaction, to promiſe the abolition 
of the town guards, and that a pyramid ſhould be 
erected in Rome, to perpetuate the injury done to 
the ambaſſador, and the conceſſions made to the 
French monarch. 

The finances of France were ſo well managed by 66; 
Colbert, as to put him in a condition to treat with Levis pur- 
- the Engliſh about the ſale of Dunkirk and Mar- from 
dyke: five millions of livres were offered; a "a 
100 great for the King of England to refuſe. 

E 2 Lewis | 
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Lewis immediately employed thirty thouſand men 


in; erecting works at Dunkirk ; which were exe- 


cuted with ſuch expedition, that in a little time the 
Engliſh, who had Jult quitted it, would ſcarce have 


known the place again. 


The ruling paſſion of Lewis was to augment and 
enlarge his dominions by either negociation or war. 
It was the policy of the French kings, from the 
time of Francis the Firſt, to keep a good corre- 
ſpondence with the Porte, and even to maintain an 
alliance with the Grand Turk, for the benefit of 


trade, and in order to overawe the Houſe of Auſ- 


tria. But, though it was the intereſt of France that 
the Emperor ſhould be kept in conſtant employ- 
ment by the Turks, it was not convenient that 


Germany ſhould be over-run by that ferocious 


people. Toprevent Hungary from falling into the 
hands of the Infidels, Lewis deviated from the 
policy of his anceſtors, became the auxiliary of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and detached fix thouſand men 

to aſſiſt the Emperor. | 


The French, Notwithſtanding the Crowns of France and Spain 
aſſiſt the 


Auſtians were at peace, Lewis did not fail to aſſiſt Portu- 
an ortu- 


gal againſt Spain. Mazarine, finding he could 
not include the Portugueſe in the peace of the 
Pyrennees, formally abandoned their intereſt ; but 


as the Spaniards had been guilty of divers light 


infractions of that treat; Lewis thought himſelf at 
liberty privately to eſpe uſe the cauſe of Portugal, 
Marſhal RUS a foreigner, and a proteſtant, 

3 was 
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was permitted to ſerve them with four thouſand 


6 


2 


French ſoldiers paid with Lewis's money, but ſu -- 


poſed to be hired by the King of Portugal. The 


French Monarch could not think of the re- union 
of the crowns of Spain and Portugal, by the con- 
queſt of the latter kingdom. The French troops, 


Joined to the Portugueſe, obtained the ſignal vic- 
tory of Villa Vicioſa, which eſtabliſhed the Duke 


of Braganca on the throne of Portugal. 


Lewis artfully tampered and negociared with the 
Duke of Lorrain, until he obtained the city of 


Marſol, and the reverſion of the duchy of Lorrain 


at the death of Charles IV. on condition that a cer- 
tain ſum of money ſhould be paid to himſelf, and 


the rights of Princes of the Blood conferred on his 
heirs. He alſo improved the marine of France, 
from five or ſix frigates to thirty ſhips of the line, 
during the war between England and Holland. 


When the Dutch demanded his aid in the begin- Wear fate 


ning of that war, an old fire- ſhip was the only — 
veſſel of war in the harbour of Breſt. rine. 


He heſitated for ſome time whether he ſhould de- 
clare in fayour of England or Holland: he was 


aſhamed to diſcover the weakneſs of his marine, and 


afraid to throw Charles II. into the arms of Spain. 


Art laſt, however, he detached fix thouſand men to 
aſſiſt the Hollanders againſt the Biſhop of Munſter, 


who had ſo long been: the terror of the Republic. 
Before the peace concluded at Breda, a French 


ſquadron of thirty ſhips, under the Duke de Beau- 
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62 THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
ag fort, had joined the Dutch; a circumſtance which 
V ſhews the vaſt increaſe of the marine, under the 


vigilance of Colbert. 
— < hy In the month of September. died Philip IV. 
dim to the King of Spain. This event afforded Lewis an 
werbe ande opportunity of diſplaying his talents in caſuiſtry. 
The pen of Louvois drew up a ſubtle manifeſto, 
wherein Lewis, in right of his Queen, claimed 
Cambreſis, Burgundy, Luxemburgh, and the 
_ greateſt part of the Spaniſh Netherlands, by virtue 
of the right of devolution that rakes place in the 
Low Countries; by which the children of the firſt 
marriage, male or female, inherit before thoſe of 
the ſecond. Maria Thereſa, Queen of France, was 
the only remaining child of Philip IV. by the firſt 
marriage; ſo that the King's pretenſions ſeemed 
to be founded not only on the conſtitution of the 
country, but the decrees of the council of Mech- 
lin, which authoriſe this law of ſucceſſion, and the 
acknowledgement of the Dukes of Brabant and 
Charles V. who ſubmitted to it, Unfortunately, 
however, for Lewis, he had renounced all preten- 
ſions to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion before the ſolemni- 
zation of his marriage; but this difficulty was 
eaſily removed, by aſſerting, that it was out of 
his power to ſurrender the rights of his Queen and 

her iſſue. 

Lexis in. But he relied mere on the ſword than the pen. 
TR i Fa forces, he knew, would carry conviction, 
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dingly he marched to Flanders, at the head of 4 


lch 


thirty-five thouſand men, ſending at the ſame time 


a corps of eight thauſand, under Marſhal d' Au- 
mont, towards Dunkirk; and another of four thou- 
ſand, under the Marquis de Crequi, unto Luxem- 
burgh. The Queen was appointed regent during 
his Majeſty's abſence, and a council nominated to 
aſſiſt her, at which preſided the Chancellor Seguir, 
and the Marſhal d'Etrees. Colbert had fo managed 


the finances, that the reſources of the State were 


greatly multiplied, and the revenues put into the 
beſt order ; whale Louyois, placed in the depart- 
ment of war, had made prodigious preparations 
for the campaign, and diſtributed magazines of 
every kind along the frontier. Louvois had firtt 
introduced that cuſtom, which the weakneſs of the 
government had till then rendered impracticable, 
of ſupporting vaſt armies by magazines. On 
whatever (ide the King turned his arms, neceſſaries 
of every kind were ready, quarters for the troops 
marked out, and even the marches regulated. 
Turenne, now created a Marſhal of France, com- 


manded under the King ; his Majeſty declaring i it 


to be his wiſh to learn the art of war from this great 
and ſucceſsful general. 


It was impoſſible to withſtand the efforts of an 


army ſo well provided, animated with the preſence 
ofa young ambitious King, and headed by. the moſt 
experienced and renowned officer in Europe ; but 

the frontier was quite defenceleſs ; and Lewis en- 
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tered Charleroi without oppoſition. Furnes, Ar- 


wm Mentiers, and Courtrai, were taken in two days; 


Takes Liſle, 
and other 


TOWNS. 


the King ſat down before Douai, and took it next 
morning; and even Liſle, the moſt beautiful and 
beſt fortified town in the Netherlands, gartiſoned 
with ſix thouſand men, ſtood a ſiege of no more 
than nine days. Lifle was defended by fourteen 


royal baſtions ; the inhabitants able to Carry arms 


amounted to twenty thouſand men ; the governor 
was an officer of great experience ; and the garri- 
ſon was well provided with every neceſſary for ſuſ- 
taining a ſiege. Indeed the Spaniards ſeemed to 
have beſtowed their whole care. on this town, while 
they neglected almoſt every other. The place was 
inveſted, and lines of circumvallation were drawn 
with all poſſible expedition. After five vigorous 
ſallies, in which nothing remarkable occurred, the 
Count de Croni, the governor, capitulated, and 
marched out with his garriſon to Ypres, The 
Count de Marſin and Prince de Ligues, not know- 
ing that the city had capitulated, were advancing 
to throw ſuccours into it. They were ſuddenly 
atracked, and defeated, by the Marquis de Crequi 
and the Marquis de Bellefonds, who took fifteen 
hundred priſoners, eighteen ſtandards, and five pair 
of kettle-drums. 

After this victory, the King returned to Paris, 
without having once experier ced the hardſhips or 
dangers of a campaign; for the army marched with - - 
ſuch abundance, and over-ran the country with ſo 

| much 
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— 


much eaſe, that the Court thought theraſelyes upon 
a tour of pleaſure. 

Theſe conqueſts were made with ſuch rapidity 
as to extend the alarm to Bruſſels; and the citizens 


removed all their beſt effects to Antwerp. It is 
probable that the reduction of the whole country 


would have been the work of no more than one 
campaign, had the King's forces been numerous 
enough to garriſon the towns he had taken. Lou- 
yois adviſed the putting in them ſtrong garriſons, 


and fortifying them: His advice was followed 5D, 


6 


A. D. 
1657 ©, 
— 


and the direction of the works committed to Vau- tifes the 


ban, one of thoſe extraordinary geniuses which ap- wan. 
pear in a century for the honour of human nature. 
Men were now ſurpriſed to ſee towns fortified with 
works as level as the field, and high walls deſpiſed 
as food only for the artillery. It was matter of 


aſtoniſhment to behold places made ftrong in pro- 


portion as they appeared more naked and defence- 
leſs; The citadel of Liſle was conſtructed on this 


principle, and has ever _ been admired as a 


maſter-piece. 

All the ſovereigns of Europe were alarmed at 
theſe conqueſts; Lewis ſeemed to wait only for 
the death of the ſickly Charles II. King of Spain, 
to graſp at the union of both crowns, and thence 
lay the foundation of univerſal empire, The 
Dutch were more immediately expoſed to his de- 


conquered _ 


ſigns, and wiſhed for an opportunity of uniting Ne 2 


with England in a confederacy that ſhould be able . 
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fo oppoſe a ſufficient barrier to the ambition of 
Lewis. The King of England, willing to retrieve. 
his declining popularity with his ſubjects, diſpatched 
Sir William Temple as ambaſſador extraordinary 
to the Hague, with full powers to conclude a treaty 
with the States-general, and ſtipulate the terms 
molt promiſing to ſtop the career of Lewis. In 
five days the alliance was concluded, every diffi- 
culty yielding to the addreſs of the Engliſh mi- 
niſter. The King of Sweden acceded to this alli. 
ance, as a principal; and thys was formed the 


triple alliance, by which the contracting powers 


aſſumed to themſelues the office of arbiters in the 
differences between France and Spain in the Ne- 
therlands, as well as in the war between Spain and 


Portugal. Its object was, ta ſupport the Spaniſh 


monarchy, reſtrain the exorbitant power of France, 
and prevent a dreadful war in which all Europe 


would. probably be involved. The {ſcheme was 
well concerted; it was therefore zpplauded, and, 
with reſpect to England. ſeemed the viſeſt ſtep 


taken during the reign of Charles II. 

This famous alliance was founded upon an alter- 
native which Lewis had propoſed to the Court of: 
of Madrid. He offered to relinquiſh the rights-of 
his Queen, on condition the Court of Spain would 
cither conſent to his Keeping the conqueſts already 
made in the Low Countries, or, in their ſtead, cede 
to him Franche Comte, with the towns of Cam- 
bray, Aix, and St. Omer. The Queen-regent of 

Spain 
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Spain kept aloof, in expectation of the happy ef+ * 
fects of the triple alliance; and Lewis ordered his 


troops to file off towards Franche Comtẽ, and gave 


the Prince of Conde the command, having under 
him his friend Bouteville Montmorenci, who never 


forſook him in the midſt of adverſity. It was 
thought the Prince was ſet up by Louvois to leſſen 
the reputation of Turenne with his maſter, who 
conſulted him not only as the general of his armies, 
but as a miniſter. Conde and Turenne had been 


old rivals ; they could not but admire, while they 1 
continued to hate, each other. Turenne gave up 


the command, aſſuring the King that he could not 
have beſtowed his favour upon a general half ſo de- 


ſerving as Conde; and the Prince received it with 
a compliment to Turenne, that whoever ſucceeded / 


him muſt appear to uncommon diſadvantage. 


Conde felt his martial ardour return, when he ſaw 


himſelf at the head of an army, which, at the ſame 


time, intimated an oblivion of his paſt conduct. 


He aſſembled his troops, entered Franche Comtẽ, Serge of 


made himſelf maſter of it in ten days, and was cone 
honoured with the government of his conqueſts, as 


the reward of his merit and ſervices. 

The Court of Spain, perceiving that no benefit 
had hitherto reſulted from the triple alliance, and 
that the conqueſt of the whole Netherlands might 


be effected in almoſt as ſhort a time as Conde em- | 


ployed in the reduction of Franche Comte, con- 


fenced at at Tm to the French King's keeping his 


conqueſts 
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conqueſts in the Lo Countries, on the ſuppoſition 
that the Dutch would neceſſarily be obliged to 
oppoſe him, ſhould he attempt to extend his acqui- 


ſition in the Netherlands. The Dutch uſed all 


their influence to oppoſe a meaſure which threa- 
tened danger to themſelves; but the Court of 
Spain was not to be altered in their reſolutions, eſ- 


pecially as the King of France gave weight to the 


negociation with an army of ane hundred thouſand 


men, great part of which he ordered to take their 


Aix-la- 


route towards Bruſſels, Aix-la-Chapelle was the 
place fixed upon for the meeting of the plenipo- 
tentiaries, who were immediately ſent thither from 
France, Spain, England, Sweden, and Holland. . 


— of The treaty. was. ſigned in May, after a very ſhort 
Chapec. negociation; and by it Lewis remained in poſleſ- 


ſion of all the towns he had reduced in Flanders. 
He reſtored Franche Comte to the Spaniards ; and 
the peace was guaranteed by the powers compoſing 
the triple alliance. The vanity of the republic 
of the States · general broke out in gn inſolent and 
ridiculous medal ſtruck by public order, with a 
pompous inſcription, arrogating to herſelf the 
honour of having given peace to all Europe. 
Joſhua Van Beuningen, the Dutch plenipotentiary 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, was weak enough to fſtrikg 
another, in which he compared himſelf to Joſhua 
ſtopping the courſe of the ſun, which was the device 
of the French Monarch. Theſe and other unſea- 
ſonable marks of pride gave umbrage to Lewis, . 


wha 
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who ſeemed to remember them too well on a ſub- 4. 
ſequent occaſion. . 
quent o | 
For the preſent, he employed himſelf in he arts ann. The Ring, 
of peace, in beautifying, regulating, adorning, and *»efrew 
embelliſhing his kingdom, with all the arts of taſte 
and magnificence. His conduct proved, that an 
abſolute king, with a diſpoſition to do good, may 
eaſily accompliſh every inclination, He had no- 
thing to do but to direct; and the ſucceſſes in the 
adminiſtration were as rapid as thoſe in the field: 
every difficulty yielded to the genius and indefa - 
tigable induſtry of Colbert and Louvois, two mi- 
niſters born to raiſe the French monarchy to the 
higheſt pitch of grandeur, Sea- ports, before naked pn maj 
and deſolate, were ſurrounded with works, and — 
filled with ſhipping, About "ſixty large men of 
war were equipped, and ready to put to fea at the 
ſhorteſt notice. New colonies flouriſhed in Aſia, 
Aſyica, and America, which reflected no leſs ho- 
Nour on the adminiſtration than they returned 
wealth to the nation. The arts were cultivated * 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity; and the fineſt taſte for 
painting and architecture broke forth in many mag- 
nificent monuments of the King's liberality. Learn- 
ing in all its branches flouriſhed; and reaſon and 
taſte united to expel the remains of Gothic barba- 
riſm from France. In this manner was the French 
Monarch employed, when the exceſſive pride and 
power of the Republic of Holland drew upon her 
his 


a 


yo THz B15TORY OF FRANCE, 


4. D. his jealouſy, and that bloody war which had almoſt 
— proved fatal to the Dutch for ever. 
— te The Dutch Republic, by ſteadily purſuing the 
: maxims of prudence, induſtry, and frugality, had 
attained the higheſt pitch of grandeur and glory. 
Amſterdam was become the emporium of Europe, 
and the richeſt city in the univerſe. Holland 
alone contained three millions of ſouls ; and all the 
provinces were proportionably populous. The 
States diſpatched miniſters and conſuls to China, 
Siam, and Bengal, to the Great Mogul, the King 
of Perſia, the Khan of Tartary, the Grand Seignor, 
the Czar of Muſcovy, and the Princes of Africa, 
They were conſidered as an important weight in the 
ſcale of Europe; and no treaty was concluded 
without their ambaſſadors. The late triple alli- 
ance, into which they had entered, gave Lewis 
ſuſpicion that they propoſed to ſer bounds to his 
ambition, and clip thoſe bold pinions which had 
fo ſwiftly conveyed his conqueſts over the Low 
Countries. Van Beuningen's inſolence at the late 
treaty, and ſince, during his reſidence at the French 
Court, highly diſguſted his Majeſty,” who was 
ſhocked at the preſumption and pride of a republic 
Juſt ſtarted out of obſcurity, and gained, in the 
ſpace of a century, out of the ocean, But, what 
was ſtill more alarming to Lewis, was the proba- 
bility that the Dutch would ruin the manufaCtures 
of France, and his new-eſtabliſhed commerce in 
the Indies. His jealouſy diſcovered itſelf in divers 
inſtances; 
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inſtances ; and the penſioner De Witt, his brother, 
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and his party, did all in their power to remove 


theſe prejudices ; but the unhappy differences 
which then prevailed in the United Provinces, 


fruſtrated all their endeavours. The Prince of 


Orange's family, the avowed enemies of France, 
and the impudent vanity of Van Beuningen, in- 
creaſed the King's diſtruſt, Lewis watched every 


motion of the Prince of Orange, and perceived that 


all his meaſures tended to oppoſe the ambition of 
France, eſtabliſh the power of his own family, and 


augment the grandeur- of a republic formed by 
his anceſtors, and reſcued from ſlavery by . vic- 


torious efforts and valour. 
The French King was very ſolicitous of embra- 


1671 


cing any opportunity of breaking with the Dutch, Lewin — 
not from any dread of their power, or ability to them. 


injure him, but with a view to enlarge his domi- 


nions, by the entire conqueſt 'of the Low Coun- 
tries. He knew that the whole ſtrength of the re- 
public conſiſted i in her marine; that her frontier 
was weak, her provinces divided, and the chief 
power in the hands of men inveterately ſet againſt 
the family of Orange, the ancient captains-of the 
republic. His firſt attempt was to diſſolve the 
triple alliance, and diſengage from it Charles II. 
King of Great-Britain. In this buſineſs the Hu- 
cheſs of Orleans was employed; ſhe went to Eng- 
land under pretence of viſiting the King her bro- 
ther : her negociation was ſucceſsful ; and ſhe 

returned 
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returned triumphant to Paris. In the mean time: 
Lewis poſſeſſed himſelf of Lorrain, of which he 
took poſſeſſion, under pretence that Duke Charles 
was forming alliances in the empire againſt France, 
and infringing every article of the treaty he had ſo 
lately concluded with his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
In this manner was this reſtleſs, turbulent, and 


ſuſpicious Prince deprived a ſecond time of his 


dominions, and forced ro wander, a vagabond, 
firſt to Cologne, and then to Frankfort. 

The remainder of the year was occupied in ne- 
gociations with the Emperor, Spain, and Sweden, 
with the Electors of Cologne and Brandenburgh, 
with the Biſhop of Munſter, and other ſpiritual and 
temporal German Princes. The French King's 
defign was to prevent their acceding to the triple 
alliance, from which he had already weaned one 


power, the moſt conſiderable of the whole. The 


\Defigns of ambitious, rapacious, and warlike Biſhop of 
e . Biſhop 


Munſter, beheld with uneaſineſs the growing power 
of the United Provinces : he pretended, that they 
had made ſeveral attempts upon the counties of 
Stirum, Culemherg, Bentheim, and Eaſt Frieſ- 
land; that they had ſeized on Raveſtein on the 
Meuſe, and ſeveral other places belonging to his 
biſhoprick. In his own defence he concluded a 
treaty with France, and prevailed on the Elector of 
Cologne to follow his example. By ſigning a treaty 
with theſe two Princes, the King opened a way to 
Holland by the Meuſe and the Rhine; he eſta- 

bliſhed 
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bliſhed, by theſe means, places of ama and maga- 


and ſecured a retreat in caſe his enterpriſe proved 


aborcive. With reſpect to the Emperor, every arti- 
fice was uſed to keep him neutral; and indeed his 
own inclinations co- operated but little in favour of 
the Dutch, whom he regarded as ſubjects revolting 
from the princes of his family, and in poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral places belonging to the empire. In Swe- 
den, Lewis's negociations were equally ſucceſsful ; 
for here he prevailed fo far with Charles XI. as to 
obtain a ſtipulation, that if the Emperor; or any of 
the Princes of the Empire, joined their forces to the 


Dutch, the Swediſh army ſhould then march into 


the very heart of Germany, and join the French. 
In all theſe negociations, the King of France's 


views undoubtedly were, not to curb, but to de- 


{troy the Dutch republic, and thereby to annex the 
United Provinces to his own dominions: at leaſt 
he wanted to reduce all the towns and ' fortreſſes 
poſſeſſed by the Dutch on the Meuſe, in Brabant, 
and in Flanders. While the Biſhop of Munſter 
watched the opportunity of retaking all his towns 
in Overyſſel and Zutphen, the Elector of Cologne 
longed to become maſter of Rhinberg, and the 
places dependent on his electorate; and the King 
of Great-Britain, to poſſeſs himſelf of certain iſlands 
in the province of Zealand, for the ſecurity of the 
Britiſh trade, 
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Not one of all the Germanic body, but the 
Elector of Brandenburgh, intereſted themſelves for 
the ſafety of the States-General. The peace of 
Weſtphalia had prevented this enterpriſing Prince 
from extending his dominions in Germany, and 
retaking Pomerania from the Swedes: he had long 
aſpired to the ſtadtholderſhip of Holland ; and 
though that office had been for ſix years ſuppreſſed, 
yet he flattered himſelf, that, in caſe of a war, he 


might obtain it, perpetuate it in his family, and 
in time reduce Holland by dint of force, intrigue, 


and ſtratagem. With this view he winked at the 
encroachments of the Dutch in the country of 
Cleves; he made no demands upon them for the 
large ſums owing him by the Republic ; he ſuffered 
them quietly to poſſeſs ſeveral of his towns; he 
intereſted - himſelf in their quarrels with their 
neighbours ; he rejected the propoſals of ſeveral 
Princes of the Empire, and even thoſe of France, 
endeavouring, by every poſſible method, to inſi- 
nuate himſelf into the friendſhip and confidencs of 
the States, In the end he concluded a treaty with 
them, whereby it was ſtipulated that he ſhould aſſiſt 
the Republic with twenty-five thouſand men. Be- 


verning, the Dutch ambaſſador at Madrid, diſ- 


concerted all the ſchemes of France at that Court, 
and engaged the Queen of Spain to furniſh money 
and troops for the defence of the United Provinces, 
Thus was the face of Europe wholly changed. 
France and England, who had contributed largely 
to 


f 
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to the railing and aggrandiſing the Republic, were 
now incited to deſtroy her ; while Spain, that for 


75 
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an age had been endeavouring to ſuppreſs her, 


was arming for her ſupport. Pierre de Groot, the 
Dutch miniſter at Paris, was employed to pene- 
trate into Lewis's deſigns; he gave his conſtituents 
notice that he foreſaw a terrible ſtorm ready to fall 
upon them, which they might nevertheleſs break 
by ſeaſonable ſubmiſſions and proper acknow- 


ledgements. Upon this intimation, the States 


wrote to the King, endeavouring to appeaſe his 
wrath; but finding him inexorable, they prepared 
for receiving him, and provided for the ſecurity of 
their provinces. But the long peace the Republic 
had enjoyed, deſtroyed her ſtanding forces, and 


little confidence could be repoſed in the new levies 


of troops. 

When the French army were ready to take the 
field, Lewis ordered an army of a hundred thou- 
ſand men to file off towards the Rhine, Before 
the opening of the campaign, and previous to his 
declaration of war, he divided his army into four 
columns, commanding one in perſon, with the 
Marſhal Turenne under him ; another was led by 
the Prince of Conde, aſſiſted by the Marſhals Hu- 
mieres and Bellefonds ; the third was headed by 
Crequi; and the fourth marched to Weſtphalia, 
under the conduct of the Duke of n 
to join the Biſhop of Munſter. 

This aſtoniſhing army drawing towards their 
frontiers, could not but terrify the Dutch, now 

= torn 
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1672, 

— Orange family were for aboliſhing the perpetual 
edit, and raiſing William III. to the dighity en- 
joyed by his predeceſſors ; but the De Witt faction 
oppoſed him violently, though they could not pre- 
vent the young Prince from being choſen captain- 
general and high-admiral. Many perſons hoped 
that William's new dignity would incline his uncle 
Charles II. to return to the triple alliance; but that 
hope was fruſtrated by the conduct of the Engliſh | 
Monarch, who, in conjunction with the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, declared war againſt the States- 
General on the 7th day of April. The Elector of 
Cologne and Biſhop of Munſter followed the ex- 

The Dutch ample of the two Kings. The Dutch put them- 


_ prepare ſelves in the beſt poſture of defence that circum- 


'  Rftances would admit. Maeſtricht was ſtrongly 


garriſoned : the Prince of Orange had aſſembled an 
army of twenty-five thouſand men, with which he 
advanced to the banks of the Iſſel; and the Dutch 
fleet cruiſed off the mouth of the Thames, to 
prevent the junction of the naval forces of England 
and France, which amounted to a hundred and 
fifty ſhips. All Europe anxiouſly beheld thefe 
great motions of hoſtility. 

The King The French King joined his army at Charleroy 

— cm in the month of April, It conſiſted of one hun- 
dred and ten thouſand fighting men, under the 
command cf Marſhal Turenne as captain-general, 
Holland could only be attacked by the Rhine or 


the Meuſe; and the generals and miniſters differed 


3 in 
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in opinion by which of theſe inlets they were to 
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make the firſt impreſſions. The former were for www 


laying ſiege to Maeſtricht ; the lattter thought the 
enterpriſe hazardous, and too expenſive for any 
utility it could produce. They were for march- 
ing towards the Rhine to encourage the allies of 
France, then penetrating into the heart of Hol- 
land, and thereby facilitating the taking of towns 
upon the Meuſe. At Jaſt, after ſevertl delibera- 
tions, it was determined to make both attacks at 
the ſame time, in order the more to. diyide the ene- 


mies forces, and diſconcert their councils, No- Rapidity of 


thing could oppoſe armies ſo well appointed, and quets. 


led by generals ſo ſkilful, and ſo experienced. Four 
towns ſurrendered within a few days of each other ; 
and Rhinberg, that held out longeſt, opened its 
gates on the 7th of June, A few days after, the 
town and fort of Rhees, and the town of Emerick, 
opened their gates ; upon which the King reſalved 
to paſs the Rhine by a ford, through which the 
cavalry were to ſwim. This bold enterpriſe was 
projected, and conducted, by Conde, who, in the 
face of two regiments of foot, and ſeveral ſquadrons 
of horſe, under General Wartz, intrenched on the 
oppoſite ſide, effected the paſſage in the ſame 
order, and with as much regularity, as if he had 
marched his troops on dryland. Theenemy made 
a ſtout reſiſtance, but were driyen from their poſt, 
after having killed the Duke de Longueville on 
the ſpot, and wounded the Prince of Conde in the 
ij wriſt ; 


con- 
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i wriſt; an accident which diſabled him for ſome - 
1672. | 

way time, and obliged him to reſign the command; 
which was given to Turenne. 

It is ſcarcely credible with what rapidity towns 
and fortreſſes yielded to the fortune of the French 
arms. The reduction of Betau, the moſt fruitful 
country of the United Provinces, and the ſurrender 
of Tolhus fort, obliged the Prince of Orange to 
abandon the Iſſel, leſt he ſhould be attacked in the 
rear, and retire to the very heart of the country, as 
far as Rhenen, in the province of Utrecht. y 
this retreat, the town of Arnheim, the forts of 
Knotſembourgh, Voorn, St. Andre, and Skeack, 
this laſt the ſtrongeſt in the Netherlands, a variety of 
other towns and forts, ſurrendered as ſoon as ſum- 
moned ; and at laſt Nimeguen, a ſtrong town, gar- 
riſoned by eight thouſand fighting men, including 
the inhabitants, was inveſted. After the citizens 
had, for eight days, exhibited fignal proofs of cou- 

rage in defence of their hberties, they were forced 
to yield to the ſuperior ſkill. of Turenne. . 
While theſe tranſactions were going on, the 
Biſhop of Munſter and EleQor of Cologne, having 
Joined that body of troops under the command of 
the Duke of Luxemburgh, the united army en- 
tered the province of Overyſſel, and reduced the 
towns as ſoon as he appeared before them. The 
two prelates, animated by that implacable rage that 
conſtantly attends religious wars, obliged the Duke 


to cxert a ſeverity, by no means ſuited to his na- 
ture, 
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ture, againſt heretics and the rebellious ſubjects 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, 

The King's forces penetrated into the province 
of Utrecht, where their conqueſts went on with 
the ſame rapidity, and put the capital of the pro- 
vince in the utmoſt danger. To retard 1ts fate, 


the Dutch were compelled to open their ſluices, 


and overflow the country. The other towns, fol- 
lowing the example of Utrecht, Holland, Bra- 


bant, and Dutch Flanders, exhibited one vaſt lake, 


the towns riſing like iſlands in the midſt of the 


waters. To ſtem the torrent of Lewis's conqueſts, 


the people were perſuaded the only barrier was to 


79 
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lodge the ſupreme power in the hands of the Prince prizce of 


of Orange. They accordingly obliged the States 


Orange 
made Stadt- 


of Holland and Weſt-Friezland to abrogate the holder. 


perpetual edift, and unite the dignity of Stadt- 
holder to thoſe of captain-general and high admi- 
ral, with which the Prince was already inveſted. 
They likewiſe ſent remonſtrances ſo - pathetic to 
his Britannic Majeſty, that Charles, moved with 
the ſituation of the Republic, and jealous of the 
deſigns of Lewis, diſpatched the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the Earl of Arliagton into Holland, to 
quiet the fears of the Dutch, and inſiſt upon the 
King's penetrating no farther into that country, 
In cafe of Lewis's refuſal, his Britannic Majeſty 
declared he would break the alliance, as he per- 
ceived that, inftead of ſecuring Zealand to the 
Engliſh, agreeable to the treaty, the deſigns of 

F 4. rrance 
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France were to unite the whole republic to their 
own monarchy, His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had 
in fact no great regard to the menaces of an ally he 
deſpiſed ; but as perſiſting obſtinately to advance 
into a country which the inundation rendered im- 
paſſable, might terminate in blaſting all the laurels 
he had acquired, he ſeemed, out of compliment to 
the King of England, to liſten to terms of accom- 
modation; which, after all his victories, could 
not fail of proving advantageous. In the ſpace of 
three months he had conquered the provinces of Guel- 
derland, Overyſſel, and Utrecht, taken above fifty 
towns and forts, and made twenty- four thouſand 
priſoners, Conde and Turenne adviſed his Ma- 
jeſty to ſend the priſoners ro work upon the canal 
of Languedoc, and to leave all the places that 
were not eſſential to the preſervation of his con- 
queſts; but Louvois was of a different opinion, 
and his ſentiments determined the King. The 
priſoners were releaſed for a trifling ranſom. 

The King conſented to a negociation, which 
was opened at Boxtel, near Bois-le-Duc, whither 
the King repaired, attended by the Engliſh am- 
baſſadors and the Dutch deputies. What bs chiefly 
inſiſted upon was a treaty of commerce, for regu- 
lating the rights of the French and Dutch Eaſt 
and Weſt India companies ; the public exerciſe of 
the Catholic religion in all the territories of the 
States-general; twenty millions of Jivres to reim- 
burſe his EXPENCES in the war; with a confirmation 


of 
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of his conqueſts on the Meuſe, on the oppoſite nde 
of-the Rhine, and in the empire, in conſideration. 
of his reſtoring the three provinces. His Britannic 
Majeſty demanded the compliment of the flag 
wherever his ſhips appeared, a million ſterling for 
his expences, a hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
yearly for the right of fiſhing on the coaſts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a ſhare in all the commerce of 


the Indies, and the perpetuity of the ſtadtholder- 


ſmip for his nephew the Prince of Orange. Theſe 
propoſitions were rejected with diſdain by the 
Dutch, who, animated by their Stadtholder, re- 
ſolved to wait a change of fortune in the midſt of 
the waters. They uſed every expedient to rouſe 
the Princes of Germany in their defence, and ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that the Elector of Brandenburgh 
prepared to take the field. The undaunted} cou- 
rage, the vigilance, and public ſpirit, of the Prince 
of Orange, gained him the entite confidence and 
affection of the republic, and excited their reſent- 
ment againſt the two De Witts, his implacable 
enemies, whom they accuſed of receiving penſions 
from Lewis. The ſuggeſtion was falſe ; but poſ- 
fibly their love of liberty, and jealouſy of the 
Houſe of Orange, had carried theſe two great po- 
liticians too far in their pacific meaſures and com- 
plaiſance to the power of the French Monarch, 
The Penſioner was attacked in the ftreet by the 
1 85255 and by his perſonal bravery broke 

through 
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Broke off, 
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through the crowd, and ſaved his life, though co- 


vered with wounds. 


Soon after, the ſedition broke out afreſh, and the 
partiſans of the houſe of Orange again ſtirred up 
the animoſity of the republic againſt the De Witts. 
Several crimes were laid to the Penſioner's charge, 
but he cleared himſelf. Suborned witneſſes ac- 
cuſed his brother of an attempt to poiſon the 


Prince of Orange. Cornelius was impriſoned, and 


treated with great barbarity. While he was under 
the torture, he ſung that Ode of Horace, © Juſ- 
tum & tenacem propoſiti virum.” His brother 
took him out of priſon after ſentence of baniſhment 
was pronounced; but the tumult roſe ſo high, that 
both the De Witts were cruelly torn in pieces by 
the populace 1n the ſtreets, 

The, Prince of Orange in the mean time daily 
ingratiated himſelf more and more with the States. 
He gave up his whole fortune for the ſafety of the 


fate, and exerted himſelf with ſuch prudence and 


ability, that all Europe began to unite againſt the 
two Kings, by the month of July.. Every Prince 
in Germany was in motion to ſuccour the Dutch. 
The Emperor, the King of Denmark, the Elector 
of Brandenburgh, the Duke of Brunſwick Lunen- 
burgh, the Landgrave of Heſſe, immediately or- 
dered their troops to join; ſeveral of the other 
Princes were preparing to take the field. All 
were jealous; England began to waver; and there 
was not a power in Europe upon whom Lewis the 
Fourteenth could heartily rely. The army of 

Brandenburgh 
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Brandenburgh, commanded by the Elector in per- A. v. 
ſon, and the forces of the empire, under the fa- 
mous Count Montecuculi, joined near Hilde- — 

ſheim, and compoſed a body of forty thouſand the Dutch. | 
men. Turenne, now appointed generaliſſimo of 
the King's army on his Majeſty's return to Paris, 
marched to oppoſe the enemy's paſſing the Rhine, 

For three whole months were the Elector and Mon- 
tecuculi employed in abortive attempts to effect a 
paſſage at Mentz, Coblentz, Straſburgh, and 

other places. This conduct anſwered the purpoſe 

of making a powerful diverſion in favour of the 6% 
Dutch, though they could not aceompliſh their 
deſign of joining the Prince of Orange. After 
repeated diſappointments, the Imperial army. di- 
rected its march to Weſtphalia, and Turenne fol- 
lowed, in order to keep the Biſhop of Munſter 
ſteady to his engagements. Here the Viſcount 
diſplayed the greateſt talents for the cabinet and 

the field. For half the campaign he, with a body 

of ſixteen thouſand men, baffled every ſtratagem 

of the Elector of Brandenburgh and Montecuculi, 

the moſt renowned general of the empire, at the 

head of an army near triple his ſtrength. He 
obliged them to go into winter-quarters, in a 
country harraſſed and exhauſted, and confirmed 

the Biſhop of Munſter in the alliance of France, at 

the very time he was upon terms with the Empe- 

ror. He obliged the Elector of Brandenburgh to 

retire into his hereditary dominions, 
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A. DP. Lewis's negociations diſturbed Europe no lefs 
= than his arms. His emiſſaries ſwarmed in every 
We ror court. Leopold could not be prevented from de- 
claring in favour of Holland ; but his miniſters 
were bought off from. ſeconding the Emperor's 
intentions. The whole Engliſh nation exclaimed 
againſt the alliance of their King with France ; 
but Charles ſtood in need of French gold to ſupply 
* his extravagance, The Elector of Bavaria had 
indeed been compelled by Lewis to retire to his 
capital; but it was by dint of intrigue that he was 
forced from his alliance with Holland, and con- 
ſtrained to ſign a peace with France. 

While Turenne was employed on the Rhine, 
Conde, having recovered of his wounds, returned 
to the a! of the army in Holland. He be- 
ſieged and took Maeſtricht in thirteen days. 
Having repaired the fortifications, he propoſed 
making himſelf maſter of ſeveral other towns ; but 
the inundations eyery where ſtopped his courſe. 

All his attempts to drain the waters were vain. 
The French by ſea made equal exertions with 
thoſe by land. In little more than twelve months 
the French were taught the art of naval war. 
Before, they fought ſhip to ſhip; but underſtood 
Navi ac. nothing of thoſe evolutions by which whole fleets 
, imitate the movements of armies. The Duke of 
York, afterwards James the Second, invented the 
method of giving all orders at ſea by means of. 


ſignals; this and every other part of the art the 
French 
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French borrowed from the Engliſh, 'and became 


8 
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ſo apt ſcholars, that they ventured to give battle 


to the Hollanders, the great rivals of the Engliſh 
on that element. Their fleet amounting to — 
ſail, beſides fireſhips, joined to the Engliſh, gave 
battle three different times to the Dutch. Ruyter 
gained additional glory in theſe engagements, and 
the French admiral acquired the eſteem of De 
Ruyter. 

In the mean time Spain declared in favour of the 
Dutch, and prevailed upon the Emperor to act France 
heartily in the cauſe of Holland. The Prince of 
Orange was reinforced by ten thouſand Spaniards, 
ſent to him by the Governor of the Low Coun- 
tries. Philip had concluded a treaty with the 
States at the Hague, whereby he declared war 
againſt France, engaged the Emperor to make a 
powerful diverſion on the Rhine, ſtipulated not to 
accept of peace before the Dutch had retrieved all 
their loſſes, and obtained from them a promiſe to 
liſten to no terms of accommodation before his 
Catholic Majeſty ſhould be reinſtated in all his 
poſſeſſions in the Low Countries, previous to the 
peace of the Pyrennees. Montecuculi was ordered 
to advance with thircy thouſand, men to Franconia; 


Spain de- 


c! — 


and Turenne, joining the troops of Cologne and 


Munſter, paſſed the Main, and took poſt in the 
electorate of Mentz. The Prince of Orange, re- 
ceiving no impediment from Conde, who was 


forced, on account of the inundations, to repaſs the 
Meuſe 
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— ng the Meuſe, thought this a proper time for action, 
Aas the enemy had no conſiderable forces in the 
heart of the United Provinces. He ordered ſome 
troops to file off ſecretly to Amſterdam and Muy- 

den; lined with infantry the entrenchments which 
ſecured the paſſage to Holland; and to deceive 

the Duke of Luxembourgh, who commanded in 
Utrecht, ſent ſome forces by ſea to attack Bom- 

mel. The Duke, not penetrating the Prince's de- 

ſign, came to fuccour that place; then William, 
finding his ſtratagem ſucceed, marched to Naer- 

den, and with twenty-five thouſand men inveſted 

and took the place, before the Duke could provide 

for its ſecurity. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the 
Dutch took courage; fortune inclined in their fa- 

vour; and in a ſhort time all the horrors of war were 
removed from the interior parts of the United 
Provinces to the Spaniſh Netherlands. Neither 

the experience and conſummate addreſs of Turenne, 

the genius of Vauban, or the indefatigable vigi- 

lance of Louvois, could repair the error committed 

in ruining the army, 'to garriſon the conquered 
towns. Even Conde's fire ſeemed extinguiſhed in 

the waters with which the Dutch had drowned 
their country, Inſtead of penetrating farther, he 
T%.Frency WAS Obliged to retreat. Turenne could not pre- 
— the junction of Montecuculi and the Prince 
of Orange, nor the loſs of Bonne. This junction, 

and the declaration of Spain, obliged the armies 

of France to abandon the three provinces with ſtill 
more 
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more rapidity than they conquered them. The 4, D. 


1673. 


triumphal arch at St. Denis was hardly erected as 


a monument of Lewis's victories, before the fruits 
of thoſe victories were relinquiſhed. In a word, 
the Parliament of England would no longer ſuffer 
Charles to be the mercenary tool of  Frarice; the 
late ill ſucceſs cooled the Elector of Cologne and 
Biſhop of Munſter in their friendſhip ; and Lewis, 
forſaken by all his allies, found himſelf under the 
neceſſity of maintaining fingly a war againft the 
Empire, Spain, and the United Provinces : fuch 
was the reverſe of a few months. 

To the Prince of Orange was owing entirely all 
the good fortune which fell upon the United Pro- 


vinces ; and their gratitude was proportioned to his 


1674 


merit. They determined to make the dignities of The G 


ſtadtholder, captain-general, and high admiral 
hereditary in his family; in a word, they beſtowed 


holder ſhip 
rendered 
perpetual un 
the family 


every thing upon this houſe that a free people could of Orarge. 


give; they ſurrendered all beſides their liberty, and 
conferred every honour but ſovereignty. © Raiſed 
to'this pitch of power and glory, William exerted 
his utmoſt abilities to detach the Elector of Cologne 
and Biſhop of Munſter from the alliance of France; 
and he ſucceeded. His intrigues at Berlin pre- 
vailed on the Elector to violate the treatythe had 
ſigned with France; and he engaged i a league 
with the Dutch, the Electors of Triers and Pala- 
tine, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the Dukes of 
Brunſwick. In a word, all the Powers of Germany 

were 
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pt 4 were engaged in treaty with the Republic, eu- 
Accept the Elector of Bavaria, and the Duke of Ha- 
Hrs nover; they remained neutral; the former per- 
muta fectly ſo, and the latter ſeemingly ſo, though 
ſecretly inclined towards France. Lewis, not- 
withſtanding this formidable conſpiracy, relin- 
quiſhed none of his great deſigns. Reſolving to 
compenſate himſelf for the loſs-of the United Pro- 
vinces, by the conqueſt of Franche Comte, he ſent 
Marſhal Turenne, with ten thouſand men, to defend 
the frontiers on the Rhine ; Marſhal Schomberg to 
the frontiers of Spain; Cogde watched the Prince 
of Orange in Flanders ; and he himſelf marched 
into Franche Comte with the largeſt army. 
— Turenne paſſed the Rhine at Philipſburgh, 
f Tureane. advanced in the night to Sintzheim, forced the 
town, attacked and defeated Caprara, the Imperial 
general, and the old Duke of Lorfain. In the | 
ſpace of four hours, this important affair was con- 
cluded, with an army fatigued, haraſſed, and ſcarce 
half the number of the enemy, who left two thou- 
ſand dead upon the field. Aſtoniſhed at his bold- 
neſs, they aſſembled all their forces, to the amount 
of ſeventy thouſand men, which Turenne oppoſed 
with a body of twenty thouſand, afterwards rein- 
forced by a detachment of cavalry ſent by Conde : 
but his genius was obliged to ſupply the want of 
pumbers ; and it effectually anſwered that purpoſes 
With this little army he ravaged the Palatinate; 
purſued the enemy into Alſace, over mountains 
covered 
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covered with ſnow; continued his operations in 


and the murmurs of the Court, who dreaded the 
loſs of Lorrain ; obliged the enemy to fly every 
where before him, by dint of ſuperior ſkill in en- 
campments, and choice of ſituations ; and finally, 
without fighting one deciſive battle, diſperſed and 
diſordered the enemy's army, obliged the Impe- 
rialiſts to repaſs the Rhine, and preſerved Alſace 
and Lorrain. Even Louvois was forced to confeſs 
his error; the Court ſeemed abaſhed; and all 
united in admiring the extraordinary abilities of the 
Marſhal Turenne. It muſt be acknowledged, thax 
the barbarities he was forced to commit, in the 
courſe of his operations, diminiſh the luſtre of his 
great actions. All his expeditions were marked 
with horror and deſolation. After the battle of 
Sintzheim, the Palatinate, a fertile country, co- 
vered with towns and villages, was laid in aſhes; 
and the unfortunate Elector beheld from the cita- 
del of Manheim two cities and twenty-five villages 
in flames. Theſe exceſſes might have been neceſ- 
ſary to retard the progreſs of the enemy; but they 
mult impreſs an idea no way favourable to the hu- 
manity of 'Turenne, who would ſeem to deſerve 
the appellation of father of his ſoldiers, and the 
ſcourge of the vanquiſhed. Whatever pains the 
French hiſtorians in general, and his own biogra- 
phers in particular, aveaken to vindicate this 
conduct, we are of opinion it proceeded from a 

Vor. IV. G coldneſs 
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Alſace, contrary to the expreſs orders of Louvois, — 
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coldneſs of conſtitution that damped every emo- 
tion of pity, and ſacrificed the principles of hu- 
manity to the rules of war and the duties of a ge- 


neral. What redounded chiefly to the Marſhal's 


honour, was the cool determined reſolution he diſ- 
played in the action at Sintzheim, and the engage- 
ment at Mulhauſen, with which laſt tranſaction he 


concluded the operations of the y ear. 


Campaign 
in Flanders. 


In the mean while Conde was fighting in Flan- 
ders: his genius was not inferior to the Marſhal's ; 
but the Prince of Orange commanded the united 
armies of the Empire, Spain, and Holland. On 
the 11th of Auguſt Conde poſted himſelf near 
Seneff; the enemy attempted to force him: a 
bloody conflict enſued, in which the French 
claimed the honour of the field, though neither 
ſide could pretend to a victory. Feuquieres blames 
the Prince of Orange's diſpoſitions in the firſt part 
of the engagement; but he does juſtice to that ad- 
mirable prudence and intrepidity with which he 
repaired the miſtake, notwithſtanding ſuch a gene- 
ral as Conde puſhed the advantage. After the 
Allies had retreated to their entrenched camp, they 
were attacked by Conde, who ſeems by this error 
to have balanced the miſtake committed by the 
Prince of Orange, and to have compenſated it by 
the ſame aſtoniſhing valour and preſence of mind, 
Both generals indeed appeared greater from their 
errors; and, of all the battles they ever fought, 
tais, in the moſt diſtinguiſhing manner, tried all 

| | their 
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thouſand ſlain and five thouſand priſoners on the 
ſide of France; that of the enemy was nearly 
equal; and ſo much bloodſhed anſwered no other 


purpoſe than rendering either army incapable of 


undertaking any conſiderable enterpriſe for the 


A * 
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heir powers and faculties. There were ſeven "XD. 


1673. 
8 


remainder of the campaign. The Prince of 


Orange, to make the world imagine he had gained 


a victory, laid ſiege to Oudenarde; but Conde, 
to convince them he had not loſt a battle, obliged 
him to relinquiſh it. 

Turenne, after the engagement at Mulhauſen, 
gave no breathing to the enemy. Even the ri- 
gours of winter could not ſtop his operations, 
After ſeveral advantages obtained, he marched to 


167 5. 


Colmar, to give the enemy battle. From the 


town of Turkeim, flanking the enemy's right, 
this action has been called the battle of Turkeim. 
The Marſhal's army amounted to thirty thouſand 
men, and that of the enemy to forty thouſand. He 
drew up in a manner that ineurred the cenſure of 
all his officers, who could, before the battle was 
over, diſcover the propriety and judgment of his 
diſpoſition. In one reſpect only the action was 


deciſive; it forced the enemy to repaſs the 


Rhine, and abandon all thoughts of quartering in 

France. | 
The negociations of peace ſet on foot during 
the winter proving abortive, all ſides prepared for 
renewing the war. The Imperial army was quite 
G 2 chagrined 
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4. D. chagtined and diſtracted with loſſes ; to raiſe their 


1 drooping courage it was neceſſary to ſend Montecu- 
Montecu- culi once more to oppoſe Turenne. He was in- 
agant Tu- deed the only general in the Emperor's ſervice 
worthy of the employment. He, as well as Tu- 
renne, had reduced the art of war into a ſyſtem. 
Both Generals indeed were ſo well perſuaded of 
each other's merit, that they could not rely upon 
miftakes or blunders ; every advantage mult be 
ſought by ſome ſtroke of ſuperior genius. Each 
judged of the operations and deſigns of his an- 
tagonift, by what himſelf would have done in the 
ſame circumſtances; and he was never deceived. 
Subtlety, penetration, patience, and activity, 
were oppoſed to the ſame qualities; and the world 
is not yet agreed which of them merited the 
greateſt ſhare of reputation in this campaign. 
In the Fun year Lewis conquered Franche 
Sweden de. Comté. This year he gained an ally, and pre- 
—_— vailed on the King of Sweden to declare war 
againſt the Elector of Brandenburgh. This event 
produced a favourable diverſion, by employing the 
Eledtor in his own quarrel. It likewiſe obliged 
the Princes of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh to re- 
tire from the banks of the Rhine, and with the 
troops of Munſter enter the country of Bremen. 
Six great armies, led by generals of diſtinguiſhed 
capacity, appeared then in action on the continent 
of Germany. Montecuculi oppoſed Turenne in 
Suabia; and Conde returned to fight the Spaniards 
and 


a 
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and Dutch in Flanders, under the Prince of Orange. 
The Eleftor of Brandenbrugh put himſelf at the 
head of his troops, to watch the motions of the Swe- 
diſh general Wrangel. 

Montecuculi formed the deſign of paſſing the 
Rhine at Straſburgh. He endeayoured to ſeduce 


the inhabitants of Straſburgh; but Turenne, 


though he could not prevent his paſſing the Rhine 
near Spires, kept the Straſburghers in their duty, 
and deprived Montecuculi of thoſe advantages he 


propoſed from this movement. Near three months 


were ſpent in feints, marches, countermarches, dark 
deſigns, and artful ſtratagems; the whole military 
ſcience was exhauſted, but no advantage was gained 
by either. At laſt the Marſhal determined to at- 
tack the enemy near Acheren; but in reconnoi- 
tring them he was killed by a cannon ball, and 
his death ſoon produced a change in the campaign. 
Inſtead of attacking the Imperialiſts, Count de 
Lorges, who ſucceeded to the command, retired, 

and, after a flight defeat, ſuffered Montecuculi to 
penetrate into Alſace, in, which attempt he had 
been ſo long foiled by Turenne. Lorges indeed 
diſplayed the talents of a great general. When his 
rear was attacked, he faced about with intrepidity, 
drew up his troops with judgment, and fought 
ſuch a battle as was not unworthy of the pupil of 
Turenne, though the fortune of Montecuculi pre- 


vailed. 
G 3 After 
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After this campaign, Montecuculi retired, ſay- 


ing. that the General who had oppoſed the Vizier 


1676. 


- fore he had ever commanded a fleet; 


Cupriali, the Prince of Conde and Turenne, 
ought not to riſk his reputation againſt any other 
commander. Conde was ſent to ſucceed Turenne. 
After keeping Montecuculi at bay until the end of 
the campaign, he retired, not imagining any other 
competitor his equal. 

Nothing material happened 1 in Flanders, nor in 
Catalonia, during this campaign. All the powers 
at war being tired of loſſes and diſappointments, 
no party ſucceeding in the ſchemes they had formed 
the beginning of the campaign, they mutually 
agreed to ſend plenipotentiaries to Nimeguen; but 
the negociations there being protracted long be- 
yond the time expected, the armies took the field, ; 
and the operations of war went on. Every fide 
hoped for ſome favourable blow that would turn 
the ſcale, and give weight to their claims. Early 


in the year De Ruyter quitted the coaſt of Holland 


with a large fleet, to aſſiſt the Spaniards, and to 
prevent the French Admiral Duqueſne from ſuc- 
couring Meſſina, The combined fleets of Spain 
and Holland amounted to forty-three ſhips of the 
line. Formerly the French and Engliſh fleets found 
it difficult to cope with De Ruyter : now Duqueſne 
alone ventured to give him battle. This Admiral, 
like De Ruyter, raiſed himſelf by dint of merit, 
and became the beſt naval officer in France, be- 
; but he now 
ſeryed 
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ſerved under the Duke de Vivonne. The fleets A. b. 


1676. 


came to an engagement on the 8th of January and 


the Dutch Admiral found himſelf fo roughly 
handled, that, rather than hazard a. ſecond en- 
gagement, he would have permitted Duqueſne to 
relieve the city; but he received orders to the con- 


trary. Theſe brought on a ſecond engagement 


on the 12th of March, in which, after an obſti- 
nate conflict, De Ruyter fell, and with him the 


hope of victory. Duqueſne a third time attacked prench na- 


the enemy, ſunk, burnt, and deſtroyed the greater. 
part of the combined fleet. This victory aſtoniſhed 
all Europe, becauſe it ſhewed the wonderful pro- 
greſs the French had made in the equipment and 
diſcipline of a navy. 

The French were equally ſuccelsful in Flanders; 


bray, were reduced. The King commanded in per- 
ſon, having under him the Marſhals d'Humieres, 
Schomberg, Feuillade, Luxemburgh, and de Lorges, 
each taking the command in bis turn, and Vauban 
directing the operations of the ſieges. At the ſiege 
of Valenciennes, great diſputes aroſe between 
Vauban and the other officers. Vauban inſiſted that 
the place ſnould be ſtormed at mid-day, to pre- 
vent confuſion: Louvois and the five Marſhals, 
were for ſurpriſing it by night, and mounting the 
breach while the enemy were unguarded. Both 
urged good arguments, but thoſe of Vauban car- 
ried the moſt weight; the King preferred them, 

's (3 4 and 


val victories, 


Campaign 
in Flanders. 


where Conde, Bouchain, Valenciennes, and Cam- 
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and the event juſtified his election. Perhaps the 


1 French never diſplayed more fire and intrepidity 


1677. 
Negocia- 
tions pro- 
tracted. | 


than in this attack, which is celebrated as a maſter- 
ſtroke by all their writers on the art of war. Mar- 
ſhal d'Humieres took Aire, while the Prince of 
Orange was beſieging Maeſtricht, defended by the 

brave Calvo, a Catalan, who told his engineers, 
that he did not underſtand the defence of places, 


but he would fight to the laſt drop of his blood. 


Calvo kept his word; he obliged William to raiſe 
the ſiege, after having ſpent forty days, and loft a 
great number ef men before the walls. To balance 
thoſe loſſes, the young Duke of Lorrain took Phil- 
lipſburgh in the ſight of the Duke of Luxem- 
burgh. 

The negociations as uſual went on during the 
winter. All the parties were tired of war, except 
the Prince of Orange, yet none would grant or re- 
ceive equitable terms of peace. Accordingly the 
armies took the field; and the French, commanded 
by Monſieur, the King's brother,*and the Marſhals 
Humieres and Luxemburgh, inveſted St. Omer. 
Spain put the higheſt value on this place, and 
preſſed the Prince of Orange to hazard a battle for 
its relief, Lewis, knowing that William would 
omit no expedient to oblige Monſieur to raiſe the 


ſiege, ſent him a ſtrong reinforcement, with or- 


ders to meet the combined army. He advanced 
to Mount Caſſel, and had ſcarce arrived, when 
the _— were perceived to advance i in order of 

| battle, 
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battle. As the armies were ſeparated by a deep 
rivulet, both halted till next morning, and then 
joined battle, which continued with great fury for 
the ſpace of three hours, when victory declared 
for the French. William ſuſtained a very conſi- 
derable loſs in the field; but his retreat was ſo 
maſterly, that the Duke of Orleans did not ven- 
ture to purſue: however, the ſurrender of St. 
Omer was the conſequence. 

In the mean time the Marſhal Crequi was op- 
poſed with a ſmall army to the Duke of Lorrain, 
and ſoon retrieved his character by a ſeries of the 
moſt ſpirited conduct. He defeated a corps of the 
enemy at Kokerſberg in Alſace: he haraſſed and 
fatigued the main body of their army by the ſud- 


9 | 


A. D. 
1677 
— 
Battle of 
Mount 
Caſſel. 


Marſhal 
Cregui's 


campaign. 


denneſs of his motions, and impetuolity of his 


attacks: he took Friburgh in ſight of the Duke's 
army; and ſoon after defeated another of his de- 
tachments at Rheinfeld. In a werd, he not only 
raiſed his character to the higheſt pinnacle of fame, 
by defeating the ſchemes of the Duke of Lorrain; 
but he obliged that Prince to lay aſide all thoughts 
of repoſſeſſing his paternal dominions, which he 
ſo eagerly deſired, that it was the chief object of 
all his projects. The campaign ended with the 
taking of St. Guilain by De Humieres, and the 
defeat of Montercy by the Marſhal de Noailles. 
During the winter the King of England re- 
newed the negociations as mediator. The people 


in general were for his declaring war; but he con- 
ſidered 
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ep.  fidered the bulk of the nation as an unruly, tur- 
way bulent, factious people; the Dutch as a mean pe- 
nurious ſet of merchants, from whom he could 
not expect large grants of money to ſupply his 
extravagancies; and Lewis, as his affectionate kinſ- 
man, his warm friend, and generous benefactor. 
It could not therefore be expected that his media- 
tion would be impartial. - In fact, Charles inclined 
ſo much to the fide of France, and Lewis gaye 
law in ſo abſolute a manner, that his terms were 
rejected; and a reſolution wis taken by the allies, 
once more to try their fortune in the field. Their 
1678. ſucceſs did not correſpond with the ſpirit exerted 
to bring France to reaſonable conditions of peace. 
Lewis's armies on "the very ſame day inveſted 
Mons, Namur, Charlemont, Luxemburgh, and 
French rac. I pres. Ghent likewiſe was taken on the gth of 
cee. Of March, having ſuſtained a ſiege only of four 
days. The citadel: capitulated on the 12th. 
Ypres, after a ſiege of ſeven days, capitulated on 
the 25th, notwithſtanding the difficulties thrown 
in the way of the beſiegers by the inundation of 
the country, and the brave defence of M. Con- 
flans, who held the place ſor his Catholic Majeſty. 
Luxemburgh commanded the ſiege, and gave two 
aſſaults at tlie ſame time, with ſo much intrepidity, 
that Conflans beat a parley, and received honour- 
able conditions. Upon this event his Majeſty re- 
turned to St. Germain, leaving the army in quarters 

of refreſhment, 
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This campaign was ſtill more glorious to Mar- 


ſhal Crequi than the laſt. In every thing he foiled 


the Duke of Lorrain, though that Prince had che 


reputation of an expert general. From the Mar- 
ſhal's operations on this occaſion, the fineſt leſſons 


in the military art may be drawn. His marches, 
countermarches, encampments, and attacks, all 
tended to haraſs and deſtroy the Duke's army. 


They ſucceeded ſo happily, that che enemy were 


reduced to near an equality in ſtrength; upon which 
he defeated them, having compelled the Duke to 
fight, by his artful diſpoſitions. 

The French finding the Iſland of Sicily un- 


tenable, from the unfriendly diſpoſition of the in- 


habitants, the troops were all ſent back to France, 
and the Iſland was totally evaguated. | 
The Prince of Orange having eſpouſed the Prin- 
ceſs Mary, daughter to the Duke of Vork, obtained 
great credit with the Engliſh Parliament, who de- 
termined to force the King to renounce the alliance 
of Lewis. William would have willingly conti- 
nued the war; but the States deducing no ſolid 


advantage from all the efforts of Spain and the 


Empire, entertained thoughts of concluding a ſe- 


parate peace. That politic Republic found means 
to become auxiliaries in a war undertaken to fave 5 Negreia 
or 


her from perdition, and to render Spain and the peace. 
Emperor principals in a quarrel, upon which they 


entered from motives of compaſſion. The Pleni- 
potentiaries of all the Powers were met at Nime+. 
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guen, and the Dutc1 Deputies were negociating 
for themſelves and the Catholic King. France in- 
ſiſted upon keeping Bouchain, Conde, Y pres, Va- 
lenciennes, Cambray, Maubeuge, Aire, St. Omer, 
Caſſel, Charlem-nt, and a great part of Flanders; 
but conſent. d to reſtore Charleroy, Courtray, Ou- 
denarde, Ath, Ghent, and Limburg, to the Spa- 
niards. The Miniſters of the Cathobc King de- 
manded of the French Plenipotentiaries, to ap- 
point a day for the reſtitution of thoſe places; 
but they were given to underſtand, that the 
King would detain them until the Allies ſhould 
have reſtored all the places wreſted from the crown 
of Sweden. By this declaration the treaty was re- 

tarded. 4 
Charles IT. was incenſed at the conduct of 
Lewis. He ſent Sir William Temple to the 
Hague, with ample powers to ſign a mutual 
league with the Republic, by which the contract- 
ing powers would oblige themſelves to compel 
France to reſtore the ſix towns in Flanders. Had 
Charles firmly adhered to this reſolution, the treaty 
would have met with no obſtruction; but after Sir 
William Temple had concluded the treaty, to the 
entire ſatisfaction of all thoſe who wiſhed to curb 
the ambition of Lewis, Charles manifeſted his 
timidity and inconſtancy : Sir William Temple 
was aſhamed of it; and the States-General-reſo- 
lutely refuſed to ſign the treaty, unleſs France im- 
mediately made the reſtitution demanded, Lewis 
agreed 
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Oy to reſtore to the Emperor either Friburgh AD. 
or Philipſburgh; the choice he left to him. As 
to Lorrain, he offered to reſtore the young Duke — 
Charles V. provided his Mjeſty ſhould be pur in 22 
poſſeſſion of Nancy, and all the great roads. 
Lewis indeed preſcribed with the air of a conque- 

ror ; the allies differed among themſelves ; each 
blamed the other, and complained, that the whole 

load of the war was left upon his ſhoulders ; but 

they all, except the ſpirited Duke of Lorrain, ac- 
cepted the terms offered by France, with very 

little variation. The French ambaſſadors ſeemed 

_ inflexible with reſpect to the reſtitution of the fix 
towns; nor did they yield befor2 the very laſt day 

of the congreſs, when all of a ſudden they de- 

ſiſted from their pretenſions, as if they had a mind 

to make a compl:ment of the conceſſions. As for 

the Duke of Lorrain, he preferred wandering a 
vagrant through the Empire, to a mean ſubmiſſion 

and the poſſeſſion of dominions WRhout honour or 
dignity. 

During the fitting of the Congreſs, the Duke , REF, 
of Luxemburgh kept Mons blocked up, and Pens. 
Lewis endeavoured to protract the treaty, until 
that place ſhould be reduced. While he was at 
dinner with the Intendant, his quarters were ſul- 
denly attacked by the Prince of Orange. A long 
and obſtinate conflict enſued, in which, after much 
bloodſhed, William remained maſter of the field. 
The French writers exclaim againſt this attack, as 

a perfidious 
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A. D. a perfidious breach of faith. The treaty, ſay they; 
1678. . 

had been ſigned four days before ; the Prince was 

— perfectly acquainted with that circumſtance, 

though he had hitherto received no formal intima- 

tion of the peace. It was therefore inexcuſable 

to ſhed the blood of ſo many brave men, and ſa- 

crifice to reſentment ſo many innocent victims. 

But let us be impartial: William had certainly as 

much right to attempt the relief of Mons, as Lux- 

emburgh had to keep it blockaded. He was ſen- 

| ible the deſign of Lewis in protracting the treaty, 

was to gain poſſeſſion of that important fortreſs. 

If Luxemburgh knew that the treaty was ſigned, 

why he did he not withdraw his forces, and give 

the Prince of Orange notice of what had been done? 

From his conduct, it is certain that Lewis would 

have taken advantage of the ſurrender of the town, 

had that event happened before a regular intima- 

tion of the peace had been ſent to both com- 

manders. Diſappointment made him exclaim 

againſt the Prince's conduct. French writers 

have imbibed their Sovereign's reſentment ; and 

the ſpirit of party and ſtrong prejudices have oc- 

cafioned Engliſh writers to cloſe with their ſenti- 

ments. The battle of St. Denis, did not alter a 

Peace con- ſingle article in the treaty, which was ſigned on the 

1 Auguſt. 

Thus we are come to the end of the ſecond pe- 
riod; in which the reader will perceive, that the 
power of France was prodigiouſly augmented, and 
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thereby the terror of its neighbours juſtly increaſed; - 
all which was chiefly owing to that arbitrary go 
vernment which Lewis XIV. had introduced, : 
From whence it appears, that tyranny is ſcarce a 
greater misfortune to the ſtate in which it prevails, 
than to its neighbours ; and conſequently a tyrant 
is not only an enemy to his own ha but alſo 


to mankind in general. 


— . ——— 


CHAPTER XLV. 


THIRD EPOCH, 


Ambition of Lewis—The King's attention to domeſtic affairs 
Compels the Algerines to ſubmit—Alſo the Pope—Cauſes of 
the war explained—Relative ſituation of France Character 
of the Prince of Orange—State of Spain Campaign in Ger- 
many—Diſtreſs of the Palatinate Force and conduct of the 
allies French defeated - Duke of Savoy joins the allies— 
French recover their loſſes in Flanders Maritime affairs 
Battle off Beachy Head Congreſs at the Hague - Retreat of. 
the French from Piedmont Death of Louvois— Maritime 
affairs— Battle of La Hogue—Efforts in Flanders Battle of 
Steenkirk— Battle of Landen Palatinate laid waſte - Cam- 
Nn in Italy in Catalonia Naval affairs—Miſerable ſtate 

France — Campaigu in Spain—in Flanders —in Italy 
Dutch take Pondicherry—Decline of the French King's 
glory Namur taken by King William French loſe ground 
every where French King makes peace with the Duke of 
Savoy They attack the Milaneſe—Negociations at Ryſwick 
—Laſt efforts of Lewis Prince of Conti's pretenſions to 
the Crown of Poland Peace of Ryſwick. 


W E come now to the third epoch of this long 1679. 
reign, Of M, Colbert s character we have already 
ſpoken : 


4 
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Mader of 


Louvois. 
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Pekes : it vill not be improper to ſay a fe words 
way, of M. de Louvois, his coadjutor and rival. The 
former had given the King that turn which proved 
deſtructive of the French liberty, and this perhaps 
chiefly to ſecure his on power; ſor he eafily- fore- 
ſaw, that if the Princes of the Blood and the great 
Nobility came to have any ſhare inthe government, 
it would be very difficult, if not impoſſible, for 
him to preſerve himſelf; and thus the intereſts of 
a whole nation were ſacrificed to ** of a Angle 
man. | 

The n however went far been lam: ; he was 
Acieciry of ſtate and at war, and had great abilities 


in his office; but as thoſe abilities were of no uſe 
in time of peace, he determined that during his 
life there ſhould be no ſuch thing: and he had ſo 
much power over his maſter, that he carried his 


point. And thus the quiet of all * gave way 


to one man's convenience. 1 


The method he took was very UN een 
Uoder pretence of ſettling the limits of thaſe 


countries, which, by the treaty of Nimeguen, 
were to be divided between the Kings of France and 
Spain; the former laid claim to whole provinces, 
and tore away no fewer than forty villages from the 


latter at once. Soon after, chambers of re · union, 
as they were called, were ſet up at Metz and Bri- 


Fac; and vaſt countries were taken from their legal 


owners, under pretence that they were dependent 
upon places yielded to France by the treaties of 
Munſter and Nimeguen. 

| As 
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As theſe outrageous proceedings, of which every 3, 

honeſt man in France was aſhamed, were carried —_— 
on with ſucceſs, the French boldly ſeized Straſ- At 
burgh, and blocked up Luxemburgh, which they 
afterwards beſieged, and took, without any decla- 
ration of war, as well as without any colour of 
right. The Prince of Orange indeed would have 
ſtirred to prevent this, but the States were afraid; 
and the Emperor and Empire were at that time 
incapable of reſiſting this barefaced injuſtice, 
Spain was in as low a condition ; and as for Eng- 
land, it was at that time torn by factions, and the 
Court ſo cloſely united to that of France, that no 
good could be expected from it. 

During the time that Lewis was thus extending 1681. 
his dominions by fraud and intrigue, he did not Tun Nit 
forget the internal ſecurity and intereſt of his domefic ar- 


kingdom. The harbour of Toulon was con- wy 
ſtructed at an immenſe expence, made capable of 
containg a hundred ſhips of war, and adorned with 
a fine arſenal, and magnificent magazines. Breſt, 
Dunkirk, and Havre-de-Grace, were filled with 
ſhips of war; and Rochefort was made a ſea-port 
in ſpite of the difficulties of nature. Lewis ſaw 
himſelf maſter of a hundred ſhips of above forty 1682. 
guns, and ſeveral of them firſt- rates. The Medi- Alflen 
terranean was covered with corfairs, and commerce ſubmit. 
interrupted. Duqueſne was ſent with a ſquadron 
to Algiers; he bombarded the city, and compelled 
thoſe furious people to make a moſt humble ſub- 
Vol. IV. H miſſion, 
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and Genoa. 
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miſſion. On this occaſion it was that France made 
the firſt trial of bomb - ketches, the contrivance of 


one Bernard Renard, a man dragged from obſcu- 
rity by the penetration of Colbert, who never 


omitted an opportunity of rendering genius uſeſul 
to ſociety. Tunis and Tripoli made the ſame ac- 


knowledgements as Algiers. The terror of ſeeing 
that city laid twice in aſhes, by the new -contri- 


vance of bombs, ſtruck with dread all the pitatical 


States, who, in compliment to Lewis, releaſed all 


their Chriſtian ſlaves, except the Engliſn, whom 


Dumfreville, che French officer, ſent to receive 
the priſoners, put again on ſhore, becauſe they 


boaſted that the Dey ſet them free out of reſpect to 


the King of England. In the month of December, 
1683, Colbert died. Lewis's indignation next fell 


upon the Republic of Genoa. In the late war that 
city had aſſiſted Spain with a ſmall ſquadron; ſhe 
had likewiſe ſold ammunition to the Algerines, 
contrary to the expreſs requeſt of the King. Lewis 


demanded reparation by the mouth of M. Saint 


Olon; and the Republic, relying on the protection 
of Spain, refuſed to make conceſſions. Incenſed 
at her inſolence, the French Monarch determined 
to chaſtiſe Genoa. A fleet of fourteen ſhips of the 
line, twenty gallies, ten bomb - ketches, and a 
great number of frigates, put to ſea, under Du- 
queſne, and appeared before the city. Seignelay, 


who ſucceeded his father Colbert as ſecretary. of the 


marine, was ou board, and forwarded the expedi- 
| tion 


* 
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tion with all that vigour; fire, and activity, for 4b. 


which he was diſtinguiſned. "Fourteen thoufand 
ſhells were thrown into the city, and many of its 
ſuperb edifices ſet on fire, and reduced to aſhes. 
Four thouſand ſoldiers landed, and burnt the ſub- 
urb of St. Peter d' Arena. Every thing tended to 
the ruin of the Republic; and, to prevent it, the 
ſenate was forced to alter their tone, and deſcend 
to the moſt mortifying conceſſions. It was de- 
manded that the Doge, and four principal ſenators, 
ſhould implore the King's clemency at Verſailles; 
and that the Doge ſhould be continued in his place, 
notwithſtanding the perpetual law which diveſted 
lim of all authority, the moment he ſet foot out of 
the city. Neceſſity obliged the Republic to grant 
every thing. The Doge and Senate appeared at 
the Court of Verſailles, made their apologies to 
Lewis, and were treated by him with great haughti- 
neſs. 
With the fame arrogance he treated the Pope. 


168g. 


1687. 


Alſo the 


| T he extenſive privileges which foreign ambaſſadors pope. 


enjoyed at Rome, extremely diſturbed the po- 
lice of the city. The Pope had a mind to retrench 
theſe privileges : Spain, and ſeveral other Courts, 
conſented to his reſolution ; but Lewis would 
hearken to no propoſals. * 


In the ſame ſtyle. of inſolence, Lewis deter- Cauſes 


to the ſee of Cologne, void by the dead of the in- 
cumbent. The power of election was in the 
H 2 chapter; 


the war eof 


mined to raiſe his creature, Cardinal Eurſtemberg, plainee. 
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chapter; and Lewis's:gold, diſtributed among the 


— cangens, had gained them to his intereſt : but, as 


Relative 
ſituation of 


France. 


Character of 


the Prince 


the nomination was in the Pope, and the confirma- 
tion in the Emperor, be foreſaw that he ſhould 


ſupport the election ol the chapter by force of arms. 


He ſeized upon Avignon, the moment he heard 
that the Pope had declared his intention to eſpouſe 
Clement of Bavaria againſt him. The infractions 
of the treaty of Nimeguen, the hauteur aſſumed 
by Lewis with reſpect to Alſace, the death of the 
Queen of Spain, the prevalence of German coun- 
ſels at the Court of Madrid, the aſpiring ambition 


of the French Monarch, the bitter enmity of the 


Prince of Orange (now William III. of Eng- 
land), the aſſiſtance lent by France to James II. 


Lewis's refuſal to acknowledge the Princeof Orange 


King of England, the jealouſy of the ſurrounding 
States, their deſire to retrench the power of France, 
and the apprehenſions of the Empire, England, and 
Holland, leſt the crowns of France and Spain 
might be one day united in the Houſe of Bourbon, 
with a variety of other circumſtances, produced a 
war between the Kings, the Emperor, and the 
Dutch. Before we proceed to the military opera- 
tions, it will be neceſſary to ſay a ſe words on the 


confederacy that was formed againſt France. 


The military conduct of the Prince of Orange, 


of Orange. during the; laſt Wär, raiſed his reputation to che 


higheſt, pitch in Holland. | Policy, prejudice, and 
diſpoſition, 
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diſpoſition, all contributed to confirm him tlie in- 
veterate enemy of France: before his acceſſton to 
the throne of England," he had projected a confe- 
derady to clip the ambition of the French King. 
His influence had prevailed upon the Princes of the 
Erpite, aſſembled in the diet; to exhort the Em- 
peror to avenge Lewis's infractions of the treaty of 
Nimeguen. They therefore beſought his Imperial 
Majeſty to make peace with the Turks, and come 
to an open rupture with the French; in which caſe 
they promiſed to conſider it as a war of the Empire. 
Accordingly the Emperor negociated an allianre 
offenſive and defenfive, with the States- general, 
binding the contracting parties to co-operate} with 
their whole power, againſt France and her allies 3 
to engage in no ſeparate treaty upon any pretence 
whatſoever; and to hearken to no terms of accom- 
modation, until the treaties of Weſtphalia,” Oſna- 
burg, Munſter, the Pyrennees,” and Nimeguen, 
ſnould be fully vindicated. It was agreed, that 
Spain and England ſhould be invited 0 accede to 
this treaty; and, in a ſeparate article, the purties 
ſtipulated, that in caſe his Catholic Majeſty, 
Charles II. of a puny and infirm conſtitution ſhould 
die without iſſue, the alliance ſhould be exerted to 
the utmoſt to procure the Spaniſh monarchy for the 
Houſe of Auſfria; and the dignity of King of the 
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Romans for the Emperor's ſon Joſeph. William, 
while only: Prince of Orange, was the ſoul of this 


We me N aſter his acceſſion to the throne of 
Nod > H 3 Great- 
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2 Great-Britain, his power and .conſequence were in- 


— creaſed. | 

1 In order to underſtand the reaſons which drew 

Spin. Spain into this confederacy, we muſt make a ſhort 

retroſpect. The Catholic King's marriage with 

Princeſs Mary Louiſa, daughter of the Duke of 

Orleans, ſeemed to confirm, in the ſtrongeſt man- 

ner, the treaties between France and Spain. Du- 

ring, the life-time of this Princeſs, (in the year 

| 1685), the Emperor demanded of the King of 

| Spain the ſovereignty of the Low Countries, for the 

Archducheſs, his daughter, lately married to the 

Elector of Bavaria. Lewis affirmed, that if a ſuch 

a ſettlement. took place, it would be a violation of 

the truce, and gave orders to the Marquis de Feu- 
quieres, his ambaſſador at Madrid, to declare his 

ſentiments to the Catholic King. In conſequence 3 

of this declaration, the Spaniſh miniſters, alarmed 

with the apprehenſions of a rupture, gave Feu- 

quieres, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their ſincere in- 

tention to avoid every thing capable of offending 

the Moſt Chrrſtian King. Bafffed in this expecta- 

tion, the Court of Vienna tried, in 1687, whether 

they could not prevail on the King of Spain to 

ſuffer the, Archduke, ſecond ſon of the Emperor, 

to be educated at the Court of Madrid, as heir 

preſumptive to the Spaniſh monarchy. This ne- 

gociation was carried on with great ſecrecy ; ; but it 

could not eſcape the penetration of Lewis, Who 

immediately ſent orders to his ambaſſador to pre- 

ſent 
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ſent into the Catholic King's own hands, a memo- 
rial, repreſenting, « Thar if the King of Spain, 
influenced by evil counſellors, ſhould ſubvert the 
order ot ſucceſſion, the King in that caſe could not 
avoid executing whatever he thought moſt effectual 
for maintaining the Dauphin's righ:s, and muſt 
confider every, thing done. in favour of the Arch- 
duke, as an infraction of the peace between the 
two Crowns.“ Charles gave an anſwer in general 
terms. In the year 1689, Mary Louiſa of Orleans 
died; and with her ſunk the influence of France at 
the Court of Madrid. The Emperor gained 
ground | in proportion; and his counſels had a an en- 
tire way over the mind of Charles II. upon the 
marriage of that Prince with the Duke of Neu- 
burgh's. daughter, who was iter to her Imperial 
Majeſty. Theſe were the circumſtances which 
brought his Catholic Majeſty; into the confederacy 
againſt Lewis, and obliged this laſt to declare v war, 
firſt againſt the Emperor and the States-genera], 
next againſt Spain, afrerwards againſt England. 
The grand army of the French, commanded by 
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1688. 


the Dauphin. in perſon, inveſted, Philipſburgh about Campaige 
the middle of October; and Vauban directed che 


operations of the ſiege. It ſurrendered nineteen, 
days, after the trenches were opened. This event 
Was ſucceeded. by 1 the reduction of a variety of other 
places. „Manheim Was taken in two days; . Frank- 
endal in two; and Spires, Treves, M Worms, Op- 
Nb, Heidelburg, and Mentz, ſurrendered 

H4 0 before 
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before the King's armies approached the walls, 


7 The Palatinate, doomed to deſtruction whenever a 
the ald. war happens i in the Empire, was now laid deſert, 


nate. 


and its flouriſhing cities and villages reduced to 


aſhes, to revenge that ſpirit and activity exerted by 


the Elector Palatine, in forming the league of 


Avſburg againſt France. Nothing could equal 
the inexpreſſible miſery of that country: men, 
women, and children, driven, in the depth of win- 
ter, out of their habitations, to wander, naked, 
and ſtarved with cold and hunger, round the fields, 
while they ſaw their houſes ſtripped, and ſer on fire 
by the fury of the ſoldiers, who are always ſure to 
exceed in barbarity the moſt rigid and cruel or- 
ders. This terrible perſecution began at Man- 
heim, the ſeat of the Electors. The tombs of thoſe 
Princes were opened to ſeek for hidden treaſures, 
and their aſhes ſcattered abroad. Such indeed was 
the ſavage rage and avarice ſhewn in executing 
Lewis's inſtructions, that it ever will remain an in- 
delible ſtain on his memory, Nations, ſays Vol- 
taire, who had hitherto only blamed his ambition, 
while they admired his character, now exclaimed 
againſt the barbarity of a Monarch, who, drowned 
in the pleaſures of the molt luxurious Court in Eu- 
rope, could give orders for the total deſtruction of 
a whole principality. Twice in the ſame reign had 
thoſe cruelties been committed in this electorate; 
but the conflagrition raiſed by Turenne, however 


dreadful, was but a ſpark of fire, pas L208 
ta 
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to thoſe flames which univerſally reduced the Pala - 4 


tinate to a heap of aſhes, and. the inhabitants to co 


the moſt deploral le ſtate of poverty and diſtreſs. 
The Emperor had three armies in the field 


againſt France, beſides the army oppoſed to the. 
Turks. One, under the Duke of Bavaria, actedl wee 


on the Upper Rhine; another, being the ain 
army, led by Duke Charles of Lorrain, on the 
Middle Rhine; and a third, commanded by the 
Elector of Brandenburg, with his Own troops and. 
thoſe of Weſtphalia, on the Lower Rhine. Prince 
Waldec, in Flanders, was at the head of a body of 
thirty-three thouſand Dutch, who. were joined by 
ten thouſand Engliſh auxiliaries under the Earl of 
Marlborough, and a body of Spaniards derached 
by the governor of the Netherlands. Lewis wiſely 
concluded, that the unanimity of the Powers. of 
Germany would be of no long duration. Inſtead, 
therefore, of giving battle in the open fields, he 
threw ſtrong garriſons into the principal towns, and 
detached ſeveral different corps, with open to 
ſeize every opportunity of haraſſing the enemy. 
intercepting their convoys, lurpriſing their parties, 
burning their towns, and ravaging the countries 
through which they muſt paſs, to prevent the poſ- 
ſibility of their ſubſiſting. The . firſt enterpriſe. 
formed by the allies, was to drive the F rench obt 
of the Electorate of Cologne. ‚ Rhinberg ſ ſu bmitted 
without the neceſſſty of a ſiege. Key ſerſwaert was 
next inveſted. by the Elector of Brandenburgh : the 


governor 
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1586. governor, capitulated three days after the trenches | 
wa were opened,” In the month of July the Duke of 
Lorrain fat down before Mentz, and was joined 
by the Duke of Bavaria. The ſiege was obſtinate ; 
the Marquis de Uxelles making the beſt diſpoſi- 
tions of defence within, while the Duke de Duras, | 
with the French army, was by every means ha- 
raſſing the enemy without. Mentz, however, was 
forced to ſurrender: by the 6th of September, after 
having colt the allies above five thouſand men. 
Bonne had for ſome time been blocked up by the 
Elector of Brandenburgh, who was on the point of 
relinquiſhing the enterpriſe, when the news of the 
ſurrender of Mentz arrived. Baron Asfeld, who 
commanded the garriſon, being mortally wounded, 
the place ſurrendered on the 15th of October, after 
having ſuſtained a ſiege of five weeks open trenches, 
and been blocked up for the ſpace of three months. 
kd In Flanders the Marſhal d'Humieres received a 
check at Walcourt, where he engaged Prince Wal- 
deck with a ſuperior army. This affair hurt the 
reputation of the. Marſhal, who was deprived of the 
command by Louvois, his intimate friend, and 
ſucceeded by Luxemburgh, with whom that mini- 
ſter had always been at variance. 
ln Catalonia the campaign ended to the advan- 
tage of the allies, Noailles being defeated in his 
1690. attempt to raiſe the ſiege of Campredon. 
fg The Duke of Savoy, from the jealouſies enter- 
| joins the tained of him by the French Monarch, who de- 
allies. 4 mande d 
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manded {ecurity for his conduct, acceded to the * 
confederacy, and ſigned a treaty of alliance with' wy 


the Emperor and the King of Spain, by which he 
was appointed captain- general of the forces in Italy. 
This obliged Lewis to ſend an army into Italy, 
commanded by Catinat, who united the fire of a 
hero to the ꝓhlegm of a philoſopher. Bred to the 
law, he quitted it in ditguſt, and roſe to the 
higheſt rank in the army by dint of merit; Every 
where he ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to the Duke, who 
had acquired conſiderable reputation, at the ſame 
time that he was eſteemed the molt artful and politic 
prince in Italy. Catinat gave battle to Victor 
Amadeus at Staffarda, and obtained a complete 
victory. The conſequences of this victory were 
important. All Savoy, except the fortreſs of 
Montmelian, was ſoon reduced. His Highneſs 
retired every where before the French general, 
without daring to attempt the relief of che moſt 
important towns in his dominions. Indeed, the 
whole of this campaign was a ſeries of fortunate 
events, that gained Catinat a reputation very little 
inferior to that of Conde and Turenne. 


The face of affairs in Flanders was wholly altered 71, Pn 


by the arrival of the Duke of Luxemburgh, the 


re 


pupil and friend of Conde, whom he greatly reſem - Slander, 


bled in many of the lineaments of his character. 
His genius was vaſt, his judgment correct, and 
his imagination fertile. Every quality of a hero 
was united in Luxemburgh; and he improved his 

| natural 
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natural talents by indefatigable application and long 


experience under the greateſt commanders. He 
admired Turenne, but he imitated Conde, poſſeſ- 
ſing, like him, that noble ardour and quick intui- 
tive "apprekenfion, which ſeemed to form him a ge- 
neral from his birth. Luxemburgh, to retrieve 
the ſpirit of his troops, and prove bimſelf werthy 
of the preference given him, determined to make 
prodigious efforts before the allied army was 
formed. His various movements produced the 
famous battle of Fleuris, in which he obtained a 
complete victory over the allied army, commanded 
by Prince Waldec. That general had ſhewn his 
ſuperiority over De Humieres in the laſt campaign 
he was now forced to yield the palm to Luxem- 
burgh. Of the confederate army fix thouſand were 
left dead on the field, cight thouſand, were taken 
priſoners, together with their artillery, baggage, 
and two hundred pair of colours and ſtandards. In 
this battle the Dutch infantry acquired immortal ho- 
nour; the Duke of Luxemburgh acknowledging, that 
their. firmneſs and inner exceeded the bravery 
ſuch effectual ogy to repair the 0 9 
at Fleuris, that Prince Waldec was ſoon greatly 
ſuperior to Luxemburgh, Who was reduced to act 
defenſively, till inte erer were neceſſary. 102 
both armies. 1 
At ſea the French King's ſquadrons were twice 
victorious over the combined fleets of En gland and 
Holland. 
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Holland. The preceding year Lewis ſent Chateau 2 
Renaud, with a ſtrong ſquadron, to make a diver ws 


ſion in favour of King James on the coaſt of Tre- 
land. King William had notice of the deftination 
of Renaud, and ordered Admiral Herbert, with 
twelve ſhips of the line, to intercept the French 
admiral. Streſs of weather having prevented Her- 
bert from meeting his enemy at fea, he ſleered 
directly for Bantry Bay, and there found Renaud, 
who immediately ſtood out to give him battle. 
The {kill and artifice of this officer baffled the 
attempts of Herbert to gain the windward. An 
obſtinate action for two hours was maintained with 
equal valour; but fortune declared in favour of 
the French. The Engliſh ſquadron ſtood off, 
keeping up a running ght for ſome hours, when 
Renaud, ſatisfied wich rde Uünour be had gained. 
racked about, dropped the purſuit, and returned 
to the Bay. The naval tranſactions of the preſet 
year redounded (till more to the honour of Lewis. 
Tourville having joined Renaud, and taken tlie 
chief command, ſet ſail from Breſt to inſult the 
coaſts of Great- Britain. His fleet was the ol 
formidable that France had ever put to "feat 
amounted to ſeventy- eight ſhips of war, and Wen 
riwo fire hips. So powerful a fleet could not fall 
to alarm Mary, Queen-regent of England, in the 
King's abſence. She ſent orders to Lord 'Tor- 
rington to put to ſea with all poſſible: expedition, 
and join the Dutch ſquadron. The combined 
fleet 
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Ms. fleet did not exceed fifty-five ſhips of war; but, as 
wn Torrington had expreſs orders to intercept the 
» Parte off enemy, he came to an engagement off Beachy 
Head. Head. The Dutch ſquadron, which compoſed 
the van, bore down on Tourville - about nine 

o'clock ; in half an hour the rear of the French was 

cloſe engaged with the blue diviſion of the Engliſh 
ſquadron. The action was extremely warm; and 

both the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips that were engaged 

behaved with the utmoſt intrepidity : but not being 
ſeconded by Torrington, who led the centre, they 

were almoſt ſurrounded by Tourville. Night 

happily interfered, and prevented the total deſtruc- 

tion of the Dutch, who were purſued to Rye, 

where a ſhip of ſixty gnns was driven on ſhore, and 
narrowly eſcaped being burnt by the French fri- 

gates. Six Dutch and two Engliſh ſhips of the 

line were deſtroyed. Dick and Brackel, the Dutch 
rear-admirals, were ſlain, together with a multi- 

| tude of inferior officers and feamen. In a word, the 
victory was complete, and the Engliſh nation ſo in- 
| cenſed at their diſgrace, that Torrington was com- 
mitted, priſoner to the Tower. Tourville purſued 

his blow, and inſulted the enemies coaſt by a deſcent 

on Tinmouth, where, according to the French wri- 

ters, d'Etrees burnt four men of war and leveral 

merchantmen. All Engliſh writers, however, aſſert, 

that only a few ſmall craft fell into the hands of 

the enemy. Be this as it may, certain we are, that 

this victory gained immortal honour to the marine 

of 
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into the greateſt panic and conſternation. 


of winter, preſided at a congreſs of the confederate 
princes at the Hague, and took the moſt 'vigorous 


meaſures for retrieving the affairs of the allies, ' He 


agreed to ſupport the alliance with twenty thouſand 
men, and fo liberally ſupplied the Duke of Savoy, 
that his affairs ſoon aſſumed a more promiſing aſpect. 
Lewis was no leſs diligent to oppoſe theſe meafures 
by a proper force. The ſiege of Mons was formed by 
the King in perſon, before the allies imagined the 
French "had quitted their winter-quarters. Lux- 
emburgh directed the operations; and the Dau- 
phin, with the Dukes of Orleans and Chartres, were 
preſent. The garriſon conſiſted of ſix thouſand 
men; but the beſiegers, encouraged by the pre- 
ſence of their Monarch and the Princes of the 
Blood, carried on the works with ſuch rapidity, that 
the Prince of Bergue, governor of Mons, was 
forced to ſurrender before Prince Waldec could 
aſſemble an army ſufficient to attempt raiſing the 
ſiege. Lewis made his triumphant entry, and 
then returned to Verſailles, leaving Luxemburgh 
to finifſi the campaign. The ſuperiority of the 
enemy obliged him to act with caution : however, 
white the Prince was encamped at Leuze, be ſcized 
the opportunity of a thick fog to attack him un- 
prepared. The combat was obſtinate; but, in the 
end, Prince Waldec was forced to retreat, not- 
withſtanding 


119 
of France, and threw the whole Engliſh” nation 22 


. 
ngreſs at 


William III. paſſed over to Holland in the depth — 


Hague. 
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8 withſtanding his army was ſuperior to the enemy, 
— by double the number. 

In Italy Catinat made himſelf maſter of Villa 
Franca, Nice, Villana, and Carmagnola. Turin 
was threatened with a hombardment.; the people 
became clamorous; and the Duke of Savoy was 
reduced to the brink of ruin. Prince Eugene, 
however, changed the ſcale of fortune : he ap- 
proached Turin ; upon which Catinat was under 

Retreat Of the neceſſity of retiring towards Villa Nova d' Aeſte. 
from Pie · This retreat of the French army out of Piedmont, 
wa” ſo deeply affected Louvois, that he could not help 
ſhedding tears when he communicated the event to 
| the King, who told him, with great compoſure, 
. that good fortune had ſpoiled him. Louvois did 
not live to ſee any change in the affairs of Italy. 
Death of He died in the month of July, with the reputation 
voi of an intelligent, active, enterpriſing, and faithful 
miniſter. From his death we may date the decline 
of Lewis's glory, which owed its riſe to the abi- 
lities of Colbert, and its ſubſequent advancement 
to the political talents of Louvois. 
The maritime affairs of the year 1692 com- 
latin menced by tae celebrated engagement off La 
3 Hogue, between the French fleet, commanded by 
M. de Tourville, and the combined fleets of Eng- 
land and Holland, under the conduct of the Ad- "| 
murals Ruſlel, Delaval, Carter, Allemande, Callem- 
berg, and Vandergoes, Tourville's force did not 
exceed ſixty- three men of war, while that of the 


allies 
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allies conſiſted of ninety-nine ſhips of the line. £4 
He had received a poſitive order to fight, on t- 


fuppoſition that the Engliſh and Dutch had not 
joined ; and notwithſtanding circumſtances were 


altered, he determined to obey. On the igth of Bade H= 
May the two fleets met in the Channel by threͤs 


o'clock in the morning. Ruſſel threw out the ſig- 

nal; and Tourville; immediately forming his 

ſquadron, bore down along-ſide of Ruſſel's owt 

ſhip, , which he cloſely engaged; He fought him 
for five hours with great fury, until his ſhip, the 
Riſing Sun, a firſt rate, was ſo much damaged, 

that, ſhifting his flag, he ordered her to be towed 
out of the line. At three in the afternoon the two. 
fleets were parted by a thick fog. Tourville took 
this opportunity of getting elear; but the red ſqua- 

dron of the Engliſh came up, and engaged part of 
his fleet for half an hour, in which time the French 
admiral loſt four ſhips. The Riſing Sun and Ad- 
mirable, firſt- rates, and the Conquerant, a ſecond- 
rate, were driven aſhore near Cherburgii, and 
burn: by Admiral Delaval. Eighteen ſhips more 
run into La Hogue, where they were deſtroyed by 
Sir George Rooke. This was the firft-{ignal blow 
themarine of France received. . 


Lewis determined to avenge this diſgrate by the +; 0 10 
utmoſt efforts in Flanders. At the head of a hun- Flanders. 


dred thouland men he inveſted Namur, one of the 
ſcrongeſt fortteſſes in the Netherlands, the cirade} 
tornfied by a new Work, contrived by the famous 

Vor. IV. | .. Cochorn⸗ 


5 
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| Az Cechorn, who defended it in perſon. However, 
wwe the Duke of Luxemburgh carried on his works 
with fo much fpirit, that the town capitulated in 

ſeven days after the trenches were opened; and the 
garriſon retired to the citadel. The King of Eng- 

land commanded the allied army in perſon; and 

the Elector of Bavaria determined, if poſſible, to 

raiſe the ſiege of the citadel; but Luxemburgh 
took his meaſures ſo judiciouſly, that all their 

attempts were baffled. It was a noble ſpectacle 

to behold the two greateſt engineers Europe ever 
bred, exhauſt the whole ſcience of attack and de- 
fence. Vauban made his approaches againſt Coe- 

horn fort, commanded by Cochorn. Several fallies 
and aſſaults were made; the beſieged performed 
wonders; but the fortune of the beſiegers pre- 
vailed, and the citadel ſurrendered in ſight of King 
William's army. Lewis retired in triumph to 
Verſailles ; and Luxemburgh having ſecured a 
ſtrong garriſon. in Namur, detached Monſieur” 
Boufflers, with a body of forces, to La Bouſſiere, 

and encamped with the reſt of his army at Soi- 
gnies. William, who was poſted at Genap, re- 
folved to ſeize the firſt opportunity of repairing the 
ſhock his reputation. ſuſtained by the loſs of Na- 

Battle of iur. He paſſed the Senne to prevent the enemy 
week. ſeizing the poſt between Steenkirk and Enghien ; 
* but he was anticipated by the activity of Luxem- 
bargh. Here William attacked his enemy with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that it required the utmoſt cou- 
4 | rage 
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tage and intrepidity to reſiſt. The whole camp 22 
was a ſcene of tumult and confuſion: without the 


vaſt abilities of Luxemburgh, all muſt have been 
loſt. He had been deceived by falſe intelligence „ 
and it required an exceſs of heroiſm to repair the 
cotiſequences of his error. At this etitical moment 
he forgot a ſevere indiſpoſition under whieh he 
happened to labour; he changed his ground, ral - 
lied. his broken batralions, drew up his forces in 
order of battle, and led them three times in perſon 
to the charge. In the French army were the Duke 
of Chatres, then in the fifteenth year of his age; 
Lewis de Bourbon, grand nephew of. the great 
Condé; and Arnaud, Prince of Conti; al Princes 
of the Blood, and rivals in reputation, They put 
themfelves at the head of the houfchold troops, 
and a number of volunteers of quality, and charged 
the Engliſh with ſuch. irreſtible fury, that che King 
retreated; The event of the battle, however, ap- 
peared doubtfuly until Boufflers rejoined the army 
with his detachment. The ſtrength. of the allies 
ſunk under the additional preſſure of this reinſorce- 
ment; but the good conduct of William enabled 


him to make a regular retreat. His diſpoſſtion was 
the ſame as when he attacked ; and he appeared for- 


minable even when vanquiſhed. Theyoung Princes, 
to whoſe bravery this victory was attributed, were 
received in France amidſt the acelamations of the 
people, bo every where erowded the roads as they 
poſſed. Ihe ladies of the Court contrived new 

1 faſhions 
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faſhions of drefs, which they called Steenkirks ; and 


ww the men, ever ready to copy the follies of the fait 


1593. 


Battle of 


Landen. 


ſex, wore cravats of the ſame appellation. In this 
action the allies Were computed to loſe ſeven thou- 
ſand men; in which were included the Earl of 
Angus, General Mackay, Sir John Lanier, Sir Ro- 


dert Douglas, with many other officers of rank and 


merit; and the French purchaſed the advantage 
dear, as, beſides three thouſand private men, the 
Prince of Turenne, the Marquis de Bellefonds, 
Fermagon, Tilladet, and many ther gm ofñ· 
ny loft their lives. 

The next year's campaign. ir Flandets was a 
feries of victories. The deſigns formed by King 


William on” Brabant” were defeated by the vi 


gilance of 'Luxemburgh. The Count de Tilly, 
poſted near the King with a ftrong detachment, 


| was \diffodged ; and three ſquadrons were: taken 


priſoners.” Huy was- inveſted by Marſhal Ville- 
toy; Laxemburgh covered the ſiege, and ſecured 
himſelf by lines of contravallation. William ad- 
vanced to reſieve the place; but the garriſon capi. 
tulated before his approach. The Duke next re- 
folved to attack the allies in their camp at Neer- 


landen, while they were weakened: by the different 


detachments made from the army. A feint he 
made, deceived William; and orders were imme- 
diately given to begin the attack in three different 
quarters. The French were repulſed three ſeveral 
Pee but the Duke in 9 the Prince f 
N | ; — | Conti 
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Toößti, and the count de Marſin, renewing the 


* 
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charge with the flower of the French infantry, pe 


netrated to the heart of the allied eamp, where the 
Engliſh "infantry and cavalry ſuſtained all their 
efforts with incredible valour, until the arrival of 
the Marſhal de Harcourtt with twenty freſh ſqua- 
drons from Huy. This reinforcement produced a 
total rout of the allied forces, who were driven in 
great eonfuſion off the field, with the-loſs of eight 
rhouſand men, ſixty pieces of cannon, and ſuch a 
number of ſtandards and enfigns, as made the 
Prince of Conti call Luxemburgh the uphol- 


ſterer of Notre Dame: a church in which thoſe 


trophies - were diſplayed. Nothing was talked off 
in France but victories; however, the addreſs of 
King William prevented their drawing any im- 
— advantage from theſe. ſucceſſes; Luxem- 
tgh-was forced to remain a foftnight inactive at 
Worms, while the King; recalling all his detach- 
ments, was in a condition to hazard another en- 
gagement, and to ſuſpend the deſigns of. the 
French general, to lay ſiege to Bruſſels; At laſt; 
being” Joihed by Boufflers, towards the end of the 
campaign, he inveſted Charleroy, and took his 
meaſures with ſuch caution and dexterity, that the 
enemy could not retard his operations, without 
attacking his lines to great diſadvantage, In a 
month the garriſon, deſpairing of relief, capitu- 
lated, after having made a glorious deferievy Thus 
ended the campaign in this quarter; during which 
13 Levis 
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Lewis feaped nothing but empty glory. He 
w——— gained three victories, but could not r the 
frontiers of Holland. . 
| bog A third time the miſerable Palatinate was made 
* a ſcene of deſolation, without ſparing even the 
tombs of the dead, aud. places of public worſhip. 
Heidelberg was pillaged, and reduced to aſhes. 
Campaign In Italy, M. Catinat came to an engagement 
in It. with the Duke of Sayoy, on the 4th of October; 
| and both ſides fought with incredible obſtinacy and 
courage. The French were once repulſed ; but 
Catinat rallied, and led them with ſuch impetuo- 
fity to the charge, that the enemy's cavalry were 
put in confuſion ; and they falling back upon 15 
foot, threw the whole wing into diſorder. 
vain their ſecond line was brought up to 3 
the firſt; in yan did the Duke de Schomberg, at 


—. 


* 


2. great general and valiant ſoldier. Nothing could 
retrieve the day; all was a ſcene of tumult. 
Schomberg was wounded in the thigh, and takes 
priſoner, the allied army defeated, and a fruitleſs 
victory gained at an immenſe expence of blood. 
Catinat difplayed all the virtues of a great com- 
mander in this battle; but thę ohſtinate reſiſtanee 
of the enemy ſo weakened his army ; ; that he was 
forced to repaſs the mountains. 
1nCatalonia - On the fide of Spain, the Duke de Noailles in- 
| veſted Roſes, which capitulated in 4 few days. 


T he FRO of Ampprigs did the ſame 4 and the 
X power 


the head of the Britiſh forces, exert every duty of 
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power of Spain was reduced ſo low, that Noailles 4 
might haye proceeded to any length with his con- 
queſts, had not his army been greatly diminiſhed 

by large detachments ſent to reinforce Catinat. 

The power of Lewis was now at the height of —— oak 
grandeur. He maintained a war againſt all the 
powerful ſtates of Europe, and four yaſt armies in 

as many different parts of Europe. His navy was 
| formidable, and generally triumphant over thoſe 
Powers who aſſumed to themſelves the ſoyereignty 
of the ocean; and nothing could be more glorious 
than the naval tranſactions at this juncture. Aſter 
[| the late defeat of Tourville's ſquadron, aſtoniſhing 
| xfforts were made to repair the heayy blow tlie 
| French marinę had ſuſtained, Several large ſhips 
| were bought, and fitted up for” the purpoſes of 
war. An'embargo' was laid upon all the ſhipping 
of the kingdom, until the King's fleets were 
manned ; and the Channel was covered with privi- 
teers, to the great detriment of the Fagl ce come 
merce, Extraordinary promotions were made in 
. 4 tlic navy, to excite 3 ſpirit of emulation among 
| the officers and ſeamen ; and in the month of May 
a fleet of ſeventy capital ſhips, beſides bomh- 
ketches, fire-ſhips, frigates, and tenders, ſailed ta 
the Mediterranean, under the command of Tour- 
N ville. Here he diſcovered Sir George Rooke, on 
| the 16th day of June, with a ſquadron of twenty» 
three ſhips of war, conyoying a fleet of four hu · 
gred Engliſh, Dutch, Daniſh, Swediſh, and other 
14 merchants | 
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J yg merchantmen. Immediately he plied up to the 
1 — enemy, burnt, took, and ſunk, three men of war, 
and about eighty merchant-ſhips. Tourville was 
cenſured for not making the proper uſe of his ſy- 
periority; and he cleared himſelf by fixing the 
pPlame on M. Gabarat. Before his return hebom- 
barded Gibraltar, made an unſucceſsful attempt 
1 on Cadiz, and deſtroyed a great number of Eng- 
1 liſh and Dutch veſſels at Alicant and Malaga. To 
avenge this diſgrace, the Engliſh admiral Rembow 
-bombardeg-Sr; Malojs for three days ſucceſſively; 
but — town ſuſtained no conſiderable damage. 
England was diſcontented with defeats, and France 
The miſe. was, miſerable by victories. The prodigious ar- 
rable date mies ſet on foot drained the country of inhabitants, 
Pf France and produced: a famine. All the diligence and 
providence of the miniſtry, their care in importing 
zcorn, regulating the markets, and relieving the 
indigent, could not prevent multitudes from 
periſhing with hunger. The kingdom pined under 
the preſſure | of want, while every church in Paris 
rung with thankſgiyings; and Lewis, amidſt the 
grandeur of power, and all the luxury of pomp, 
was ready to ſink under misfortune, opt | and 

| | _ diſtreſs. ee BY 
= | 1654 The Engliſh made a deſcen: this year upon the 
| . coaſt of France. Lord Berkeley, -wha commanded 
the Britiſh fleet, entered Carmarel-bay, landed a 
body of forces, but was ſo warmly received, that 
be Was forced t to withdraw with precipitation. Af- 
| terwards 
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terwards the Engliſh fleet bombarded Dieppe, and 4. 3 
reduced the greateſt part of the town to aſnes. 
Havre met with the ſame fate, and the whole coaſt 
Was overwhelmed with terror and conſternation. 

Theſe attempts were made with a view to draw 
the King' s forces out of Catalonia, Where Lewis 
had reſolved. to act vigorouſly, but they produced 
no effect. The Duke de Noailles paſſed the Ter 
in the face of the Spaniſh army, and attacked the 
Viceroy. of Catalonia with ſuch impetuoſity that 
he was totally defeated. Noailles-then"uhdettook 
the ſiege of Palamos, while the fleet blocked it up 
by ſea. The garriſon made a good defence j but 
the town being ſtormed, the inhabitants were put 
to the ſword, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or 
condition. Giron and Aſtaliec ſurrendered, aſter 
a ſhort reſiſtance; and meaſures were W for 
inveſting Barcelona, which were wüten by che 
Engliſh admiral Ruſſel, 1 

The French army in Flanders Was ee ed 
" Luxembureh, who, on account of His inferior 
number of troops, was obliged to act upon the de- 
fenfive ; but he took his meaſures with ſõ much 
caution and addreſs, as raiſed his reputation above 
his victories. His conduct here has been called a 
perfect copy of that fine cachpaigmof T. rr N 
againſt Monteeuculi t every ſcheme of the enemy's 
was diſcovered by dint of penetration, and every 
attempt baffled by force of activity, and that promp- 
fitudein action, for which Luxemburgh was cele- 


brated, 
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4D. . That fine march, by which he prevented 


tdbe King of England s taking poſſeſſion of Courtray 
— eſtabliſhing winter-quarters in that territory, 
obtained the thanks of Lewis, in à letter written 
by his own hand, .and is mentioned as a maſter- 
piece in war by all the writers on the military art. 
He could not, however, fave Huy, which Wil- 
liam attacked with ſo much vigour, that in ten 
days it capitulated, Upon the Rhine no memora- 
ble action was performed. A ſecret negociation, 
carrying on — the King and the Duke of 
Saxony, made the war languiſh in Italy, notwith- 
ſtanding the remonſtrances of the other conſede 
rates, and gfpecially the Earl of Galway, who 
ſucceeded Schomberg in the command of the Eng- 
The Dutch-liſh forces. The Dutch took Pondicherry in the 
cry, Eaſt-Indies, by which means a heavy blow was 
ſuſtained by the infant Eaſt-India Company, . 
riſhed with ſo much care by Colbert. 

The deelinę of che French Monarch's glory 0 


came every day more apparent. His moſt able 


Miniſters were gone, and Lyxembyrgh, who till 
now had kept up the credit of his arms in Flanders, 
was no more. He heard the clamours of his peo- 


ple, which he could not appeaſe ; he ſaw his pro- 


Tix Eli poſitions of peace rejected with diſdain. Francis 
Kg s glory de Montmorency, Duke of Luxembourg, died at 
Verſailles in the ſixty- ſeyenth year of his age, and 


Lewis lamented him as the ſupport of his crown, 
and the only general, except Catinat, im whom be 
£9ul 
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could confide. He was forced to appoint Villeroy, 3 
an officer of far inferior reputation, to command 


in Flanders, while Boufflers led a ſeparate army, 


hut ſubject to Villeroy's directions. The change 


of 3 became ſoon apparent. Villeroy was 


forced to ſecure bimſelf behind lines, though Lux- 
emburgh, with an inferior army, ſtood in ſuch 2 
manner on the defenſive, that he awed and intimi- 
dated the enemy. King William ventured to in- 
yeſt Namur, deemed almoſt impregnable by late 
additional works, defended by 2a marſhal of France, 
diſtinguiſhed by his valour and conduct, with a 
garriſon of fifteen thouſand men, and protected 2 
Villeroy's army. On: the 11th day of July, the 

trenches. were opened, and the batteries began to 
play with incredible fury. Several aſſaults were 
made; the garriſon behaved with great intrepidity; 
diſputed every inch of ground; but the conduct 


of the aſſailants, and particularly of the Britiſh 


forces, as altogether unprecedented, On the 


4th of Auguſt, Count Guiſcard capitulated for the Newer 


town, and Marſhal Boufflers, with the garriſon; King Wi 


retired to the citadel ; againſt which twelve bat- 
teries, erected under the direction of Cochorn, 
played by the 13th. The Marſhal exerted ama- 
zing diligence and intrepidity; but the annoyance 
became ſo dreadful, from ao unremitting ſhower 
of bombs and ignited balls, that, in deſpair, he 
formed a ſcheme for forcing a paſſage through the 
Confederate lines. W after having taken 

Pixmude 


132 
A. 2 Dixmude and Deynſe, bombarded Bruſſels; and 
being reinforced with draughts from all the garri- 

ſons, advanced with ninety thouſand men to re-: 
tieve the citadel of Namur. However, upon view- 

Ill ing the poſition” of the allied army, he retired 

ll without noiſe in the night towards the Mahaigne. 
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Villeroy would exert his utmoſt ability for his re- 
ef; he ſuſtained another grand "aſſault; and at 
length capitulated on the iſt of September, upon 
Honourable conditions. As he was marching out 
of the citadel, he was arreſted in the name of his 
Britannic Majeſty, by way of repriſal for the gar- 
riſons of Dixmude and Deynſe, which had been 
detained by Villeroy contrary to the cartel. While 
he remained priſoner at Hanover, he was treated 
with the utmoſt reſpect. At his return to Verſailles 
on his parole, Lewis embraced him in public with 
the warmeſt expreſſions of regard, created him a 
peer of France, and preſented him with a very 
large ſum of money, in acknow! er hit bg- 
nal ſervices. 
On the Rhine both armies employed theniſelves 
wholly in ruining and laying waſte the country. 
In Italy, the conducł of the Duke of Savoy was 
= || 3 ſo equivocal, that All operations ſeemed ſuſpended. 
= | Tofe ground In Catalonia, Vendoſme ſucceeded the Duke de 
renner. Noailles. He made the utmoſt efforts to maintain 
the reputation of the King's arms; but was foiled 
in all his attempts by the vigilanee and conduct of 
Ruſſel, the Engliſn admiral. Upon the whole, 


BouMers till” refuſed” to capitulate; he expected 


Lewiy 
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Lewis appeared enfeebled in every quarter. In 4 5. 
Flanders he loſt ground; upon the Rhine he — 
gained nothing; Italy was a ſcene of intrigue; and 
Catalonia, of vain attempts and fruitleſs efforts. 
The coaſt of France was inſulted by the combined 
fleets of England and Holland, and the King's 
ſettlements in the Weſt- Indies lived in a;, perpetual 
l terror from the Engliſh. ſquadrons hovering round 
| the iſlands. Such was the ſtate of France at the 
cloſe of the year 1695. 
In the winter the allies deſtroyed the vaſt maga- 799 
zine erected for the ule of the French army at Givet. 
| Lewis was forced to act defenſively this campaign 
„ in the Netherlands. All the wealth and patience 
\ of the French nation being now exhauſted, Lewis 
\4 at length perceived he was not invincible ; he now, 
for the firſt time; entertained a diffidence of his 
arms, and perceived the emptineſs of that adora- 
tion paid by his ſubjects, . while their eyes were 
dazzled by the glare of victory from ſeeing the 
real miſery of France. He had recourſe to all the King maler 
arts of intrigue and negociation. He treated pri- — 
vately with the States-General, with Spain, and Saroy. 
the Duke of Savoy ; indeed with this laſt Prince a 
treaty had been upon the Carpet the whole pre- » 
ceding year. Callieres was diſpatched to Hol- 
land with propoſals for ſettling preliminaries. To 
give weight to his negociations with Spain, the 
King purſued active meaſures in Catalonia. Ven- 
doſme attacked the Spaniards in their camp at 
| Aſtalric; and gained an advantage, but it was 
| Not 
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A. p. not deciſive. With the Duke of Savoy the long- 


4 agitated treaty took effect: his Highneſs cloſed 
with the offers of Lewis, and ſigned a peace at 
Loretto. One of the conditions of this peace was, 

Ae * that, if the allies did not, at the expiration of a 
— certain time, evacuate che Duke's dominions, he 

ſhould join the King to compel them by force of 
arms. A neutrality was offered to the confederates; 
but they rejecting it with diſdain, the contracting 
parties Propoſed to attack the Milaneſe, The 
Duke, in quality of the King's generaliſſimo, en- 
tered that Duchy, and laid frege to Valence. This 
ke proſecuted for thirteen days with uncommon 
vigour, and would have carried the city, had not 
Spain put a ſtop to his operations, by accepting 
the neutrality for Italy. A ſuſpenſion of arms en- 
faed, and the confederate troops returned to their 
reſpective countries. 

The coaſt of France was this year kept in eonti- 
nal alarm, by Lord Berkeley, the Engliſh ad- 
miral. Several places were bombarded; but, as 
no extraordinary damage was ſuſtained, theſe ex- 
ploits only ſhewed that England had again re- 
fumed her ancient naval ſuperiority. 

We ſhall conclude the occurrences of this year 
with mentioning, that Europe, at the cloſe of a 
long war, was nearly again embroiled by the death 
of the brave John Sobieſki, King of Poland, for 
whoſe crown the Prince of Conti was: eee as 


titor. 
Calkeres, 


„ 


- » — & *z 
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| Callieres, the French ambaſſador, had condue- a. D. 


ted his negociations with the States with ſo much apy 


addreſs, that, before King William's arrival at 


the Hague, preliminaries were adjuſted, and the ; Negocia 
Sweeiſh Miniſter's mediation accepted. After vi juice at 
rious altercarions, it was agreed by all parties, A 


that a congreſs ſhould fit at Newbourg Houſe, 2 
palace belonging to King William, near Ryſwick. 
Lewis, beſides the fatigues of a tedious ruinous 
war, was aQuated by other motives for deſiring 
peace. He had an eye to the ſucceſſion of the 
Spariſh Monarchy ; but his aim could not be ac- 
compliſhed while the confederacy ſubſiſted. The 
Emperor had the ſame deſign, and therefore la- 
boured to continue the alliance. The Engliſn 
wiſhed to {ce the end of a burdenſome fruitleſs 1 war, 
and King William only required that Lewis 
ſhould acknowledge his title. As to the States, 
they wanted only to ſecure themſelves a ſufficient 
barrier. Lewis conſented that the treaties of 
Weſtphalia and Nimeguen ſhould be the baſis of 
the prefent negociation ; that reſtitution ſhould be 
made of Lorrzin, and William acknowledged 
King of Great-Britain, without reſerve ; that Straf- 
burg ſhould be delivered to the Emperor, and 
Luxemburg, Charleroy, Mons, and all his conqueſts 
in Catalonia, to the King of Spain; that the courts 
erected at Mentz and Briſac ſhould be aboliſhed x 


that Fort Lewis, Trierbach, Mont-ůoyal, and other 


places, in * which Vauban had exhaufted 
his 
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7 


Leis received terms as if he had been vanquithed; 
and all that air of authority and deſpotiſm which 
[|| he aſſumed at Nimeguen, was totally evaporated at 


* D, his great talents, ſhould be demoliſhed : in a word, 


AT 

111008 | Ryſwick. | 
= | | Bp Aſter theſe negociations were commenced, Lewis 
1 Lai effort reſolved to make his laſt efforts in Catalonia and 


of Levis. the Netherlands, in hopes of obtaining better con- 
ditions. Catinat, Villeroy, and Boufflers, were in 
the field with a numerous army before the confede- 
rates had aſſembled, and opened the campaign with 
the ſiege of Ath. The town ſurrendered in a few 
days, and William was forced to content himſelf 
with protecting Bruſſels. The Duke of Vendoſme 
gained a more conſiderable and glorious advantage 
in Catalonia. He inveſted Barcelona, and carried 
| on his works with ſuch impetuoſity, that though 
[| the. Prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, with ten thouſand 
| men, made a gallant defence, -he was obliged to 
k accept a capitulation. The Court of Madrid had 
tg ſent an expreſs order to this purpoſe, to prevent the 
11 ruin of the city, upon receiving advice that tbe 
1 army under the Viceroy, intended for the relief of 
"lth Barcelona, was defeated. Spain now became eager 
for peace, and her impatience was more inflamed 
With by the ſucceſs of Pontis, the French King's admi- 
. ral in America. This officer had taken Cartha- | 
110888 gena, pillaged the town, razed the fortifications; 
and arrived ſafe in France with a booty of _ 
millions of crowns. 
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He gave great ſpirits to the French nation; and 9. 


1700. 


Lewis would probably have again given law to the, wu 
Confederates, had he been as fortunate in Poland 
as in Flanders, Catalonia, and America. The, Prince of 


Conti's pre- 


popular qualities of the Prince of Conti, and then ns 5 


„ 


* 


A8 A KS 


— 
= 


inſinuating addreſs of the elegant Polignac, aſter- f Poland. 


wards Cardinal of that name, obtained him a ma- 
jority in the Poliſh Diet. The Prince was elected 
King of Poland, and proclaimed by the Primate 
of the Kingdom; but he was ſupported only by 
his own talents and reputation. On, the contrary, 
Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, was proclaimed two 
hours after by his party, aſſiſted by lange reſources 
of money, and numerous forces. The other com- 


petitors united their intereſts with his ; he was, 


eſpouſed by the late King's ſon, and, had gained 
over many of the Prince of Conti's friends by a 
generous diſtribution of money. Lewis perſiſted 
in maintaining the pretenſions of Conti, and 
equipped a fleet at Dunkirk to convey him to, 
Dantzic; but the magiſtrates of that city refuſing 


to admit his troops, he was forced to return to 


France, highly chagrined and diſappointed. 

His Imperial Majeſty, who had taken part with, 
che Elector of Saxony, balanced the advantage 
gained in Poland againſt the King's late ſucceſſes, 
He receded nothing from his firſt demands, and 
inſiſted that France .ſhould reſtore all her,acquiſi« 
tions from the Empire ſince the peace af Munſter; 
Spain followed the example, and demanded the 

; "i K confirma- 
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confirmation or renewal of the treaties of the Py- 
renees and Nimeguen, and called upon the me- 
diator and Dutch to ſupport her pretenſions. While 
this affair was debating, the Duke of Portland and 


Marſhal Boufflers' held five ſucceſſive conferences 
in ſight of both armies, and at laſt ſigned a paper, 


The peace 


of Ryſwick. 


whereby the peace between England and France 
was adjuſted. This agreement alarmed the Con- 
federates, and obliged all the Allies, except the 
Emperor, to ſign the propoſals preſented by the 
French Plenipotentiaries. The Imperial ambaſſa- 
dors exclaimed againſt this tranſaction as perfidious, 
and proteſted againft it as ünjuſt to their maſter; 
but in the end they were forced to accede. Ac- 
cordingly a treaty was ſigned between the Emperor 
and Lewis; whereby the King agreed to reſtore 
Treves, the Palatinate, and Lorrain, to their re- 
ſpective owners; to confirm Francis Lewis Pala- 
tine in the Electorate of Cologne; to refer the 
elaim of the Ducheſs of Orleans on the Palatinate 
to arbitration ; to cede the county of Spanheim to 
the King of Sweden; in a word, to give up ſome 
of the chief points for which the war was under- 
taken, though they were different from what the 
Emperor required. This treaty was ſigned on the 
1 day of October. | 

The treaty with England erte, that Lewis 
ſhould, on no account, diſpute William's preten- 
ſions to the crown of Great Britain, or in any 
ſhape aſſiſt the claim of James II. his competitor. 
amade FA | | By 


| / 


* 
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By the treaty with Spain, the King made reſtitu- 


tion of all his conqueſts in Catalonia, of Luxem- 


burgh, Charleroy, Mons, and all his acquiſitions 
in the provinces of Luxemburgh, Brabant, Flan- 
ders, and Hainault. With reſpect to the States- 
General, a general armiſtice, a perpetual amity, a 

reciprocal renunciation of all pretenſions on each 
other, and a mutual reſtitution of all acquiſitions, 
took place. The Dutch had, beſides, concluded 

a treaty of commerce with . which was im- 
mediately put in execution. 

Such was the iſſue of a W nd bloddy v war, 
ſo little to the credit of Lewis, and ſo deſtructive 
to France. Her blood, her treaſure, were ex- 
hauſted, her lands left uncultivated, her eommerce 
ruined, domeſtic 1nduſtry loſt, her glory- faded, 
her arms diſgraced. Hm 


* 1 
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hl! | CHAPTER XLVI. 
Wl. FOURTH EPOCH, 
II din | 7 772 | 
= ; l | The firſt partition treaty concerning the Spaniſh ſueceſſion 
I Ri Death of the young Prince of Bavaria—Intrigues at Madrid 
11/8 * © —Secohd partition treaty—Duke of Apjou ſucceeds to the 
| | 1108} ; Cron of Spain—Lewis apologiſes for his breach of the par- 
| 4 i | | dition treaty—Demands* of the Confederates—Refuſed by 
1 Lewis The grand alliance Battle of Chiara — Triple alli- 
= | | ll} - ance' formed—State of France—Campaign in the Nezher- 
W ii | | lands—in Germany—in Italy—Naval tranſaQions—Cam- 
= | | paüaign on the Rhine—Battle of Spirebach— Campaign on the 
1 Lower Rhine The French ſucceſsful in Italy The King of 
| | ; | | , Portugal j Joins the alſies The Duke of Marlborough marches 
it 1 to the Danube Battle of Blenheim Reflexions upon it— 
1139} Succeſles of the French in Italy and Portugal War in the 
Me Cevennes— Campaign of M. Villars— Campaign in the Low 
9 1 Countries - Campaign in Italy - Campaign in Spain Battle 


of Ramillies— Siege of Turin French defeated at Turin 
and driven out of Italy French King ſolicits peace French 
n ſchemes of finance Military operations Command of the 
| | army given to the Duke of Burgundy—Battle of Oudenarde 


| | —Liſle taken—Campaign in Italy—Sardinia and Minorca 
1 N taken by the Engliſh—Lewis again ſolicits peace He rejc ts 
Wi the preliminaries of the allies, 


| 4 a. TRE peace of Ryſwick was no ſooner con- 
1! 170 cluded, than a general apprehenſion began to pre- 


— — 
in The firſt vail, that Europe would ſhortly be involved in 2 
i rti 
1 6 Beaty con- freſh war concerning the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, The 
i | ii cerning the . * 
$6110 Spanidh ſac Pretenſions which the two moſt ambitious and 
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werful families of Europe fad to the crown 4; b. 
of Spain, after the deceaſe of the reigning Prince, Cs 
could not, it was feared, be adjuſted by negocia- 
tion, The ſword alone muſt untie thoſe knots 
which had puzzled the civilians. Lewis and 
Leopold were both grand-children of Philip III. 
of Spain; both had married daughters of Philip IV. 

Thus the Dauphin, and Joleph, King of the 
Romans, the fruits of thoſe marriages, were doubly 
allied, in the ſame degree, to: the Catholic King. 

The right of inheritance was undoubtedly in the 
Houſe of Bourbon. Queen Maria Thereſa, the 
eldeſt daughter of Philip IV. was mother to the 
Dauphin ; but this Princeſs was excluded from the 
fucceſſion, as well by her-own-renunciation at her 
marriage with Lewis XIV. as by the teſtamentary 
diſpoſition of her father. In conſequence of this 


excluſion, the immediate right was veſted in the 


ſecond daughter, Margaret, the fruit. of a ſecond 
marriage, and the wife of the Emperor Leopold. 
From this marriage iſſued an only daughter, who 
was married to the Eledor of Bavaria; ſo that this 
Princeſs, and, after her, the Electoral Prince, her 
ſon, were the legitimate heirs to the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy, in default of male iſſue by Charles the 
Second, the preſent Sovereign, had the teſtament 
of Philip IV. been valid: but the Emperor wanted 
to preſerve the Spaniſh monarchy entire in his own 
family, and procure the crown for his ſecond ſon, 
the Archduke, as great grandſon of Philip the 

K 3 Third; 
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A. D. Third; and therefore he diſputed the right of his 


1700. 


in 


had over the mind of the King her huſband. 
knew that the bulk of the Spaniſh nation favoured 
the claim of the Bourbon family; but he was ſen- 
-fible, that the Court in general was in the Empe- 


rache, the Imperial ambaſſador, 
expreſſion to one paſſion, except that he always 
ſhewed an utter averſion to the appointing a ſuc- 
ceſſor: this ſubject always threw him into fits of 
rage or of melancholy ; it was therefore with the 
-oreateſt ' delicacy it was mentioned; 
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daughter, the Electreſs, from the renunciation of 
her aunt Maria Thereſa, and the will of her ora 
father Philip. 

The French King was well appriſed of the 3 in- 
fluence the Queen of Spain, ſiſter to the Emprels, 
He 


ror's intereſt, and that the King was hedged round 
with the creatures of the Court of Vienna. Emaſ- 


-culated in mind and body, equally infirm in his 
perſon and underſtanding, that Prince had no will 
of his own. 


Every thing was dictated by the 
Queen, her minion the admiral, and Count Har- 
He ſcarce gave 


and Count 
Harrache incurred his hatred, by once preſſing him 


to invite the Archduke into Spain. Lewis was 
perfectly aware, that ſupporting his family in their 
claims to the ſucceſſion of the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy would be oppoſed by all the Powers in Eu- 
rope. He was ſenſible of the difficulty of preſer- 
ving the ſeveral dominions of that monarchy from 
being dilmembered. Exhauſted of money, and 


deſtitute 


: 
a 


puſcoa, were aſſigned to the Dauphin. 
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deſtitute of fleets and armies, Spain alone could 
not maintain thoſe dominions: ſhe was a lifeleſs 
body, which France muſt animate and ſupport at 


her own expence, while the French dominions, 


already drained and exhauſted, would be wholly 
emaciated by infuſing life into, and cheriſhing, this 
inert carcaſe. Neceſſity therefore dictated the 


ſcheme of a partition of the Spaniſh, monarchy, 


which indeed was not a new project; for ſome- 
thing of this nature had been deviſed as early as 
the year 1668, in caſe King Charles had died 
without iſſue. 

It was Lewis himſelf who ſuggeſted this mea- 
ſure. It was mentioned to the Earl of Portland, 
then the Engliſh miniſter at Verſailles; and in the 
month of March, 1698, Count Tallard ſet out for 
London with fimilar propoſals. For the whole 
ſummer the treaty was in agitation, and at length 
concluded at the Hague, and ſigned by the pleni- 
potentiaries of France, Great-Britain, and the 
States-General. Agreeably to this partition, Naples 
and Sicily, the ſea- ports of the Tuſcan coaſt, the 
marquiſate of Final, and the province of Gui- 
To the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria were adjudged the 
kingdom of Spain, the empire of the Indies, and 
the ſovereignty of the Netherlands; while the 
dukedom of Milan formed. the portion of the 
Archduke, ſecond ſon of the Emperor. The 
treaty guarded againſt the death of the Electoral 

| "WY Prince, 


1700, 
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A. Prince, and, in caſe of this event, ſubſtituted the 


1700. 


Wy = Flector, his father. 


The ſame was done with 
reſpect to the Archduke, at whoſe death the Duchy 
of Milan. ſhould be ſequeſtered, and governed by 
the Prince of Vaudemont. This muſt | be acknow- 
ledged one of the moſt flagrant ſchemes of en- 
croachments that tyranny ever planned. Three 
powerful ſtates, engaged in a project for diſmem- 
bering a kingdom, in deſpite of the ſovereign and 
people, and in direct violation of every principle of 
honour. - 

It was intended to communicate the treaty to 
the Emperor and Elector of Bavaria, but to keep 
it a profound ſecret from the Court of Madrid. 
However, it was impoſſible to conceal a tranſac- 
tion to which ſo many nations were privy ; and it 
is probable that the Emperor, who was diſpleaſed 
with the partition, gave notice of it to the Court 
of Madrid. Torcy ſays, that the firſt account 
reached the Spaniſh miniſtry by the way of Hol- 
land. The whole Court took fire at the indignity ; 
an extraordinary council was immediate afſembled ; 
and the reſult was, the King's making a will, by 
which the Electoral Prince of Bavaria was inſti- 
tuted ſole heir to the Spaniſh monarchy. Lewis 
and William complained, at the Court of Madrid, 
of the injuſtice done to the other competitors ; and 


as freſh diſputes were riſing, when the Electoral Prince 


Prince o 
| Pavaria. 


the young died ſuddenly at Bruſſels, on the gth of January, 
$699, 1 not without violent cle of poiſen. 
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As this event changed the whole face of affairs, pe 
Lewis diſpatched Count Tallard a ſecond time to — 


the Court of London, with propoſitions for a new 
convention, The Court of Spain imagined, that 
ſuch a meaſure would enſue : the people were exaſ- 


. perated at the inſolence of three foreign Powers, 


who aſſumed the right of parcelling out their domi- 


nions: their pride was alarmed at this ſecond 


attempt to diſmember their monarchy; and the 
nobility fired at the thoughts of loſing the lucra- 
tive governments. But the King's life was in 


imminent danger, the miniſtry weak and divided, 
the grandees were factious, and the whole nation 


diſcontented. They were diſguſted with the Houſe 
of Auſtria, by the rapacity of Queen Mariana, and 
the contempt ſhe ſhewed for the Spaniſh nation. 
How to avoid the impending blow that threatened 
the diſſolution of the monarchy, was a taſk ſur- 


rounded with a thouſand difficulties. Should a 
diſpoſition in favour of the Archduke take place, 


they foreſaw Spain would be oppreſſed by German 
favourites, the nobility deprived of all offices of 
profit and honour, and a bloody war, ſupported by 
France, England, and Holland, entailed upon the 
ſucceſſion. On the contrary, by preſerring the 
claim of the Houſe of Bourbon, Spain muſt be- 
come a province of France, and they muſt incur 
the reſentment of the Emperor, the King of 
Great. Britain, and the States-General. 


The 
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The Marquis de Harcourt, the French ambaſ- 


ww ſfador at Madrid, conducted himſelf with ſo much 


Intrigues at 


Madrid. 


addreſs, that he gained over to the intereſt of his 
maſter, the Cardinal Portocarrero, the Marquis de 
Montency, with many other perſons of influence 
and diſtinction. Lewis, though he had projected 
the ſecond treaty of partition, kept aloof, in order 
to obſerve the change which the civil commotions 
at Madrid might produce. Portocarrero, and the 
French faction, perceiving the ſentiments of the 
people ſo averſe to the Houſe of Auſtria, em- 
ployed their emiſſaries to propagate a notion, that 
Lewis alone 'was in a condition to preſerve the 
Spaniſh monarchy entire; that the Houſe of 
Auſtria was feeble, and exhauſted ; and that any 
Prince of that line muſt owe his ſupport to deteſt- 
able heretics: The Cardinal uſed ſpiritual wea- 
pons, and tampered with the weakneſs of his ſove- 
reign,” He adviſed him to conſult the Holy See 
on the important buſineſs of appointing a ſucceſ- 
ſor, knowing well that the pontiff was a creature 
of Lewis. The Catholic King obeyed the pri- 


mate; a college of Cardinals was aſſembled by 


Innocent XII. and the renunciation of Maria 


Thereſa declared void, as founded upon compul- 
fion, contrary to the laws of God and man, and 


an direct violation of the principles of the Spaniſh 


monarchy, His Holineſs preſſed the King to 
make'a new will, in favour of a grandſon of the 
French Monarch : he made it a caſe of conſcience, 


and 
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and ſaid, that the repoſe of Chriſtendom depended 4 . 
| on his reſolution, When the King was in extre- wyw 
mity, Portocarrero touched this ſtring with great 
addreſs. Charles believed the ſalvation of his foul 
depended on this tranſaction; he yielded, framed 

a will, appointing the Duke of Anjou ſole heir, to 

all his dominions, and ſoon after expired. Lewis 
pretended ignorance of the means uſed to bring his 
Catholic Majefty to this determination. All this — 5 
time his ambaſſador, Count Tallard, was negocia- 

ting with William and the States-General about a 
ſecond treaty of partition ; but the uncertainty of 

the Emperor's reſolution had ſerved as a pretext to 

retard the execution of the treaty. At laſt, hearing 

it was ſigned, molt of the Powers in Europe were 
diſpleaſed with it; and many of them were willing 

| to ſide with the Emperor to diſpute it. 

When the King of Spain's death and laſt will puke or 
were announced to the Court of Verſailles, Lewis l ue 
ſeemed to heſitate between his inclination and en- S. 
gagements to his allies. The miniſtry were di- 
vided : the Dauphin, Madam de Maintenon, and 
certain perſons of the miniſtry, perſuaded the 
King to accept the will; a greater number declared 
for the treaty of partition. Lewis affected a kind 
of neutrality ; but the Dauphin ſpoke with ſuch an 
air of reſolution, and advanced ſuch argurnents, as 
gained the whole miniſtry, and convinced Lewis. 

As ſoon as the will was accepted, Lewis clapped 
the Duke of Anjou on the ſhoulder, and told him, 
in 
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11 D. in the preſence of the Marquis de Rios, „Sir, the 
— King of Spain has made you a king; the grandees 
demand you ; the people wiſh for you; and I give 
my conſent. Remember, you are a Prince of 
France. Love your people, gain their affection 
by the lenity of your government, and render 
yourſelf worthy of the throne you are going to 
aſcend.” The young Monarch was congratulated 
on his elevation ; and, on the 4th day of December, 
he began his journey for Madrid. 
Lewis apo- The firſt care of the French King naw was to . 
his breach apologiſe for this meaſure to his allies, and excuſe 4 
—— his breach of an engagement ſo lately contracted. | 
Ihis buſineſs was left to the Marquis de Torcy, 
who plied the Earl of Mancheſter, the Engliſh 
miniſter at Verſailles, with all the arguments that 
eloquence,  artifice, and refinement in politics, 
could ſuggeſt. He concluded with affirming, that 
the partition treaty would have been more agree- 
able to his maſter than the will, which the King 
accepted purely from a deſire of preſerving the peace | 
of Europe. The States-General, who had pre- | 
ſented a memorial to Lewis, expreſſing their 
aſtoniſhment at his breach of the treaty, were 
anſwered with the ſame apologies uſed to the Earl 
of Mancheſter, Lewis replied to thcir memorial, 
and diſperſed his anſwer through all the Courts in 
Europe; declaring, that what he chiefly conſidered 
was the ultimate intention of the treaty, the preſer- 


vation of the repoſe of Europe; and that, true to 
this 
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this principle, he departed only from the words, L. 12 
the better to adhere to the ſpirit of the treaty. — 
King William did not fail to diſſemble alſo: he | 

concealed his reſentment, and behaved with ſuch 
apparent indifference, that it was univerſally ima- 
gined he had been privy to the tranſaction. © Fs 
aim was to found the other Powers of Europe, to 
diſcover how they ſtood affected before he unbo- 
ſomed himſelf. Some time after, his envoy was 
empowered to treat with the French and Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors about maintaining the tranquillity of 
Europe, for which he demanded ſecurity, inſiſting 88 
that the French troops ſhould evacuate the Spaniſh erates. 
Netherlands; that the cities of Oſtend and New- 
port ſhould be pur into the hands of his Britannic 
Majeſty ; that'the ſubje&s of Great-Britain ſhould 
retain all the privileges, rights, and immunities, 
they ever enjoyed in their commerce with Spain, 
and the ſame as France or any other State poſſeſſed; 
that all treaties between England and Spain be re- 
newed; that no part of the Spaniſh dominions 
ſhould ever, upon any account, be transferred 'to 
France; and that a treaty, formed on theſe des 
mands, ſhould be guaranteed by the Powers in 
friendſhip with the ' contrafting parties. The 
States-General demanded the ſame conditions, and 
all the ſtrong fortreſſes of the Netherlands as cau- 
tionary towns. Lewis's ambaſſador was ſo aſto- 
Hiſhed at the propoſals, that he ſaid they could not 
have been mote exorbitant, Had his maſter” Joſt 

four 
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| a. four ſucceſſive battles. The King was filled with 
1 oF indignation at theſe demands; he foreſaw the war 
en. would be renewed, and made the ſuitable prepara- 
tions. He formed a treaty with the King of Por- 
tugal, the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua, the latter 
of whom received a French garriſon into his; capi- 
tal. In Germany he contracted an alliance with 
the Dukes of Wolembuttle and Saxe-Gotha, and 
the Biſhop of Munſter. The Elector of Saxony 
likewiſe was on the point of acceding to the ſame | 
| alliance, when the ſituation of affairs obliged him | 
| to keep aloof, The Elector of Bavaria, at, that 
. time governor. of the Netherlands, declared his 
reſolution to ſupport. the Duke of. Anjou. Con- | 
ceſſions were made to ſecure fo powerful an ally; 
and the Elector was put into ſo; good humour, that 
he prevailed with his brother, the Eleftor of Co- | 
lozne, to embrace the ſame engagements. They | 
were. both the uncles of Philip V. 8 5 
4 On the contrary ſide, the Emperor began with 
exerting every expedient to haſten the meaſures of 
the King of Great Britain and che States-General. 
He was determined to ſupport the Archduke; but, 
force having gained ſeveral Princes of the Empire, 
he was too weak alone to maintain a, war, againſt 
the powerful united monarchies.. King William 
had the ſame intentions as the Emperor; but he was 
thwarted by the Tory party, and indeed the general 
averſion of the Engliſh nation to accumulate their 
debts, and enter upon a freſh quarrel. He re- 
ceived 
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ceived a letter from the new King of Spain, noti- 
fying his acceſſion to that throne; and expreſſing 
his deſire of cultivating a friendſhip with the King 
and Crown of England. William was at this 
time in treaty with the Emperor and States-Gene- 
ral; but the new miniſtry importuned him ſo 
ſtrongly, not only to return a civil anſwer, but to 
acknowledge Philip, that he was obliged to com- 
ply. This was an alarming incident to the Empe- 
ror, who had ordered his army to march into Italy, 

to take poſſeſſion of the Duchy of Milan. He 
lg his inſtances to the States-General; and 
they ſo powerfully ſolicited the King and Parlia- 
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ment of Great Britain, that the grand alliance aliaace. 


took place, and a treaty was ſigned at the Hague, 
on the 7th of September, between the miniſters 
of the Emperor, the King of England, and the 


States-General. The objects propoſed by the 


Confederates were, to procure the Emperor ſatis- 
faction in the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, ſufficient ſecurity 
for the dominions, navigation, and commerce, of 
the allies; to reſtrain the power of Lewis; and 
to wreſt Spain out of the hands of the Bourbon 
family. 

The French King being informed of the march 
of the Imperial forces, ordered 2 powerful army 
to move towards Italy. The Prince Vaudemont, 
governor of Milan, obeyed the laſt will of Charles 
II. and his example was followed by all the other 
governors of the ſevtr l dominions that compoſe 

the 
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compoſe the Spaniſh monarchy. The Duke of 


Savoy was appointed generaliſſimo of the French 


forces; and, had his ſincerity been equal to his 


valour, France and Spain would have had reaſon 
to promiſe themſelves ſucceſs in Italy, However, 
before the arrival of this army, Prince Eugene, 
the Imperial general, had entered Italy by the Ve- 
netian territories, forced the ſtrong poſt of Carpi, 
defended by M. Saint Fremont, reduced the whole 
country between the Adige and the Adda, and 
obliged Catinat to retire behind the Oglio, the 
better to cover the Milaneſe. Catinat acknows 


tedged the ability of Prince Eugene; but, ſuſ- 


pecting ſome ſecret cauſe of the misfortunes of the 
campaign, he requeſted to be recalled: the King 
granted his requeſt. M. Villeroy was ſent to 


Battle of felieve him; but, before his departure from the 


army, the unfortunate battle of Chiara was fought 
on the iſt of September. Nothing could be more 
extraordinary than the conduct of the Duke of 
Savoy in this action. He fought with the utmoſt 
bravery, expoſed his perfon to the moſt imminent 
danger, and ſeemed to be actuated by a ſpirit of 
reſentment againſt that very enemy with whom he 
had a ſecret correſpondence. It was by his per- 
ſuaſion, that the enemy were attacked in their 
entrenched camp; and to his obſtinacy was owing 
the” general - loſs ſuſtained, which exceeded five 
thouſand men. To the coldneſs and backwardneſs 
of the Duke of Savoy the French writers attribute 
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attribute all the future ſucceſs of the Imperial 1 Pg 
general during the campaign, the loſs' of all thlne 


Mantuan territories, the towns on the Oglio, and 


the enterpriſe on Cremona, in which M. Vimeroy 
was made priſoner. Still, however, Lewis enter- 
tained no ſuſpicion of his ally. He attributed the 
whole to the activity and military genius of Prince 
Eugene, and therefore ſent the Duke of Ven- 
doſme, a general of the higheſt reputation, to op- 
poſe him. But the reality of Catinat's ſuſpicions 
were confirmed when Lewis preſſed the Duke to 
perform his engagements as an ally. 
The King of England was the open and avowed 
enemy of Lewis: he paſſed over to Holland to 
adjuſt the operations of the campaign, and the 


proportion of troops which each of the allits was to 
ſupply. Had all the confederates performed their IT 
engagements, the alliance would even have proved formed. 


too powerful for France, exhauſted by the late 
war, and now rather encumbered than reinforced 
by the-inanimate weight of the Spaniſh monarchy : 
but England alone ated up to the ſpirit of the 
confederacy, and, inſtead of an auxiliary, became 
the principal in the war. Before the time for 
action arrived, William was no more; but Queen 
Anne, who ſucceeded to the crown, reſolved, by 
the advice of her people, to purſue the meaſures he 
had planned. The tranſports, which the Court of 
France could hardly reſtrain, when the news of 
King William's death arrived, proved what a dan- 
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gerous enemy he was eſteemed. The Pariſians 


made public rejoicings at tlie event; and ſuch in- 


decent raptures did it produce in France, that Car- 
dinal Grimani complained of them to the Pope, 
as an inſult on his maſter the Emperor, connected 


to William by the ties of friendſhip and alliance. 
Lewis ſet all engines to work to detach the Dutch 


from the 'confederacy ; but the Earl of Marlbo- 


rough, ambaſſador extraordinary from the new 


Queen of England, kept their councils ſteady, ani- 


mated them to a full exertion of their power, con- 
certed the plan of operations, and agreed with the 


Imperial and Dutch miniſters, that war ſhould be 


declared -againſt France, on the ſame day, at 
Vienna, London, and the Hague. 

France was now going to enter into a war, the 
moſt important ſhe was ever engaged in, without 
councils to direct, or generals to execute, Cha- 
millard, the creature of Madame Maintenon, was 
at the head of the adminiſtration; · with no other 
talent than honeſty. Unfortunately, he thought 


himſelf able to ſuſtain the whole weight of that 


vaſt government, which had oſten proved too heavy 


for the united ſhoulders of the great Colbert and 


Louvois. Lewis was now old; but he imagined 
that his experience would enable him to direct his 
miniſters and generals. The latter were tied down, 
like ambaſſadors, to certain inſtructions, from 


which they were not to deviate. The operations 


of the field were planned by Lewis and bis mi- 


niſter, 
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niſter, in the cabinet of Madame de Maintenon. 


The ſpirit of enterpriſe was extinguiſhed, and that 
prompritude of ſeizing opportunities, that forms 


the military art, loft, while couriers were detached 
to obtain a latitude in the orders. Beſides, Cha- 
millard had the diſpoſal of all military preferments: 
regiments were given to boys, which uſed to be the 
reward of long- diſtinguiſhed ſervices : diſcipline, 
fo ſtrictly 'maintained by Louvoĩs, relaxed under 
Chamillard : all the corps were incomplete ; and 
Lewis had frequently no more than the name and 
expence of large armies. Such was the fituation 
of France when war was declared; when the Duke 
of Savoy dropped off from his alliance, and the 
kingdom of Portugal, joined with the allies, and 
declared for the Archduke; when even many parts 
of the Spaniſh dominions began to expreſs a diſlike 


to the government of the Houſe of Bourbon, and 
an open revolt had appeared in the kingdom of 


Naples. Lewis received the firſt checks in Italy 
from the great abilities of Prince Eugene, the pow- 
erful combination raiſed, out of jealouſy, againſt 
Catinat, and the deſertion of the Duke of Savoy. 
His armies in Germany had received little repulſes; 
he had loſt ſome towns; and ſeveral of his leſſer 
allies were cruſhed before they could perform any 


ſervice; but it was not before England and Hol- 
land exerted themſelves, that he perceived the ſad 


reverſe of fortune. 
* 
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e. Earl of Marlborough took the command 
of the confederete army in Flanders, in the month 
of. July, 1702. He had learned the art of war 


from Turenne, whoſe diſcernment ſoon diſcovered 


in him all the qualities of a hero; that he was 


cool, patient, penetrating, and perſevering; that 
his genius wag vaſt, and his application indetfati- 


gable. Lewis, to oppoſe, this general, ſent the 
Dyke of Burgundy, his grandſon, and Marſhal 
Baufflers, in whoſe valour and experience he repoſed 
great confidence. The, judicious matches and 
encamprgents of the Britiſh, general obliged. the 
French every where to retire, In the ſpace. of a 
month all . Spaniſh Guelderland was evacuated, 
ſeveral towns, werg taken; and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to ſave his reputation, was forced to return 
to Verſailles. After Venlo, Ruremonde, and other 
places, had ſurrendered, Boufflers, confounded at 
the rapidity of. Marlborough's conqueſts, deter- 
mined to cover Liege; but, on the approach of 
the allied army, he retired to Brabant, leaving the 
Earl to purſue his ſucceſs. In a word, Liege was 
taken, the French were driven back to their own 
dominions, and Marlborough s character was eſta- 
bliſned. | | 
Lewis had. two armies on the Rhine, commanded 
by the Marquis de Villars and Count de Guiſcard. 


After reducing Newburgh, they were. fruitrated 


in a deſign of ſurrounding Prince Lewis of Baden, 
who made a maſterly retreat. Villars, however, 
croſſed 
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croſſed the Rhine, and attacked him at Friedlingen. 
The conflict was obſtinate ; victory had already 
declared for the King: but an unaccountable panic 
ſeized the French troops, which had almoſt pro- 
duced a defeat. The intrepidity of Villars alone 
retrieved the day, inſpired the forces with freſh 
courage, and ſecured that victory which he had 


already gained by his conduct. This event ob- | 


tained him the dignity of marſhal, and ſo won the 
confidence of his maſter, that he reſolved to oppoſe 
him in Flanders to the Earl of Marlborough. hy © 
the victory of Friedlingen it was owing, that the 
allied army was obliged to finiſh the campaign after 
the reduction of a ſow inconſiderable places, and 
that the French were in a capacity to balance 
their loſſes by the conqueſt of Triers and Traer- 
bach. 

The French King found means, by the arts of 
corruption, to draw off the attention of the Impe- 
rial Court from the affairs of Italy. Prince Eu- 
gene was neglected, and forced to act defenſively. 
Indted his forces were ſo much reduced, that it re- 
quired the whole ſtrength of his genius to keep any 
footing in the country he had overrun the prece- 
ding year. It was ſuppoſed, on good authority, 
that Count Mansfield, preſident of the council of 
war at Vienna, was bribed to withhold ſupplies 


from Prince Eugene; and it is certain, that the 
Graad Vizier” fell a ſacrifice to the inclination ' 
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an he expreſſed of obliging the French King, by 
| . renewing the war in Germany. Eugene had 
nearly triumphed over all difficulties; but a fine 
| ſcheme he had formed to ſurpriſe the French at 
I Luzzara was diſconcerted by mere accident. Even 
il the vigilant, cautious Vendoſme had almoſt been 
ll -. catched napping, and the new King of Spain 
defeated on his firſt arrival in Italy. After all, the 
battle was fought with ſuch equal fortune, that 
both ſides claimed the victory, though indeed the 
conſequences ſeemed to determine it in favour of 
the French general. Luzzara and Guaſtalla ſur- 
rendered to the Catholic King; and Philip, 
proud of this conqueſt, returned in triumph to 
Madrid. 
j —— In maritime affairs, Lewis was not more fortu- 
nate. After the attempt on Cadiz had miſcarried, 
Sir George Rooke, the Engliſh admiral, entered 
| the harbour of Vigo, forccd the ſtrong booms. and 
| chains laid acroſs the entrance, defeated Chiteau 
| Renaud, drove eight ſhips of war on ſhore, took 
ö ten ſnips of the line and eleven rich galleons, and 
| ſet ſail for England with a booty of four millions of 
| | pieces of eight, having deſtroyed nearly double that 
| ſum in fix galleons that periſhed, In the Weſt- 
[ Indies, a fiftry-gun fhip was driven aſhore by the 
| brave Engliſh admiral, Bembow, and deſtroyed. 
i M. Du Caffe likewiſe narrowly eſcaped. being 
defeated : with ten ail of the line he engaged the 
0 Engliſh admiral with an equal number of ſhips. 
i | The 
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'The fight was maintained for a whole day by Bem- 


bow; who renewed it next morning, though wu 


deſerted by almoſt all his captains ; but his force 


was too ſmall; he returned to Jamaica with the 


loſs of a leg, granted a commiſſion for trying ſeve- 
ral of his officers, had two ſhot for cowardice, and 
received this honourable teſtimony of his valour 
from Du Caſſe; © Sir, I had little hope, on Mon- 


day laſt, but to have ſupped in your cabin ; but it 


pleaſed God to order it otherwiſe. I am thankful 
for it. As for thoſe cowardly captains, who 


deſerted you, hang them up; for by God they 


deſerve it. 
The French King reſolved to keep Villars upon 
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Campaign 


the Rhine, and powerfully to reinforce the Elector onthe Rhine 


of Bavaria; by which means the Emperor was un- 
der the neceſſity of deraining the troops deſtined to 


join the confederates in Flanders. Villars took 


the fortreſs of Kehl. The Elector, dividing the 


Imperialiſts by a feint, defeated General Schilk 


near Paſſau, attacked the Saxon troops that 
guarded the artillery, with ſuch impetuoſity as 
entirely routed and diſperſed them, reduced New- 
| burgh on the Inn, and obtained a complete victory 
over another body of Imperialiſſs, near Burgen- 
feldt; in which action the young Prince of Bran- 
denburgh Anſpach was killed. Purſuing his good 
fortune, he advanced to Ratiſbon; and, after his 
junction with the troops of Bavaria, he obtained a 
victory over. Count Stirum, who commanded a 
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Se body of twenty thouſand Imperialiſts at Ponawert. 
Vn the mean time the Duke of Burgundy, aſſiſted 
by Count Tallard, laid fiege to Old Briſac, which, 
| after a brave defence, ſurrendered in fourteen days. . 
| The army was now left to the fole command of 
[ Tallard, who had expreſs orders to inveſt Landau. 
| His lines were not quite finiſhed, when he received 
| advice that the Prince of Heſſe reſolved to attack 
it Battle of him, and raiſe the ſiege. Tallard, ſuddenly quit- 
Pieebsch. ting his lines, fell unexpectedly on the Prince near 
Spirebach, and obliged him, after incredible 
efforts, and the nobleſt prooſs of courage, to yield 
the victory, and relinquiſh his deſign, with the loſs 
10 of three thouſand men left upon the field of battle. 
| In this action Lewis loſt the brave Pracontal, one 
160 of his beſt officers; but the ſiege was reſumed, and 
Landau ſurrendered by capitulation; and Augſburg 
1 was reduced by the Elector of Bavaria. 
ll " Campaign But thefe advantages were more than counter- 
| Nun balanced by the loſſes on the Lower Rhine. 
|: Villeroy and Boufflers took poſſeſſion of Tongeren, 
il with deſign to relieve Bonne, beſieged by the Duke 
" of Marlborough. This ſtrong city ſurrendered 
| within ſight of the French generals, who retreated 
with precipitation at  Marlborough's approach, 
blew up the works of Tongeren, took ſhelter be- 
hind their lines, and were forced by Generals Coe- 
| horn and Spaar in two different places. Boufflers, 
ll however, gained ſome advantage over Opdam, in 
| | the neighbourhood of Antwerp. - Te Deum was 
* ſung 
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ſung at Paris; but the victory remained ſo doubt- 
ful, that Boufflers was ſoon after diſgraced by yay 
Lewis, and Opdam deprived of his command by 
the States-General. Villeroy gave ſome intima- 
tions that he would wait for the confederate army 
in his camp at St. Job; but, on the approach of 
the Duke of Marlborough, he ſet fire to his camp, 
and retired within his lines with precipitation. In 
conſequence of this retreat, Huy, Limburgh, and 
Gueldres, were taken. 
In Italy Lewis had better fortune: there the ill- 
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management of the Court of Vienna obliged the — 


Imperialiſts to act defenſively. The King's troops, 
aſter reducing the fortreſs of Barſillo, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Duke of Modena's territories; and Ven- 
doſme having diſcovered a fecret treaty between 
the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy, diſarmed ali 
the forces of the latter. Exaſperated at this in- 
ſult, the Duke put the French ambaſſador under 
arreſt; upon which Lewis ſent him a menacing 
letter, giving him to underſtand, that as neither 
religion, honour, intereſt, or the moſt ſolemn 
obligations, had been able to influence his conduct, 
the Duke .de Vendoſme would acquaint him with 
certain propoſitions, to which he mult, in the ſpace 
of twenty- four hours, put in his definitive anſwer. 
This peremptory letter widened the breach: the 
Duke concluded a treaty ' with the Court of 
Vienna, acknowledged che Archduke Charles King 
of Spain, and ſent envoys to England and Hol- 
Wes land, 
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A. D. land, intimating his inclination of acceding to ths 
3 confederacy. Soon after the Duke was joined by 
a body of Imperial horſe under Viſconti, and 
afterwards by Count Staremberg with fifteen thou- 
ſand men, who effected this junction in deſpite of 
all the difficulties conſequent en a march through 

an enemy's country. | 
The King The Portugueſe Miniſter, reſlecting on the dan- 
reg ger that would reſult to the kingdom from the 
alle. union of the Crowns of Spain and France, over- 
awed by the power of the combined fleets, which 
hoyered upon their coaſts, and flattered by the 
ſplendor of a match between the Infanta and. the 
Archduke Charles, the competitor for the Spaniſh 
monarchy, before the end of the year embraced the 
confederacy, ſigned a treaty with the Emperor, the 
Queen of Great-Britain, and the States-General. 
Here it was ſtipulated, that King Charles ſhould 
be conveyed by the combined fleets into Portugal ; 
that he ſhould be attended with twelve thouſand 
land forces, with a great ſupply of money, arms, 
and ammunition ; and that he ſhould, immediatly 
on his landing, be joined by an army of twenty- 
eight thouſand Portugueſe. Accordingly; the 
Emperor declared his ſon, the Archduke, King of 
Spain ; and that Prince, after a conference with the 
Duke of Marlborough, at Duſſeldorf, ſet out for 
England, from whence he was to be conveyed to 
Portugal. On his arrival at Liſbon, he found 
that Court overwhelmed with ſorrow for the 
death 
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death of the Infanta, the intended ſpouſe of King 
Charles, 

Lewis balanced the loſs of his Portugueſe Ma- 
jeſty's alliance with the lucky incident of the revolt 
in Hungary, artfully fomented by the Court of 


| Verſailles, and now grown to ſuch a pitch, as to 


endanger the ſafety of the Houſe of Auſtria, Had 
the Hungarian malcontents acted in concert with 
the Elector of Bavaria, Vienna mult have been in- 
fallibly loſt, and the Emperor driven out of his 
hereditary dominions. The Elector was maſter of 
all the places on the Danube as far as Paſſau. 
Thirty thouſand French, under Count Marſin, 
who ſucceeded Villars, ſent to quell the rebellious 
Cevennois, menaced the Imperial capital on. the 
other fide the Danube. Ragotſki, at the head of 
the Hungarians, ſupported by Lewis and the 
Grand Seignior, was fighting for liberty, and 
threatening the invaſion of Auſtria, In a word, 


the Emperor's affairs were on the brink of de- 
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1704. 


The Duke 


ſtruction, when the Duke of Marlborough formed — 3 
that bold military ſtroke, which will be the murches 0 


admiration of all ages, of marching to the re- 
lief the Empire with an army of no more than 
ten thouſand Britiſh infantry, and twenty-three 
ſquadrons. While Villeroy was preparing to 


fruſtrate the deſign of the confederates to pe- 


netrate- by the Moſelle into France, Marlbo- 
rough was haſtening, by forced marches, to the 
heart of the empire, and had actually fought the 
battle of Schellenburgh, before the French general 

Was 
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was appriſed of his intentions. The expedition with 


it wx Which he arrived before the Elector of Bavaria's lines 


at Donawert, the impetuoſity with which he forced 
thoſe lines, and the advantage he drew from his 
victory, are ſcarcely credible, He quitted Maeſ- 
tricht on the 8th of May, and had reſtored the 
ſecurity of the Empire by the 2d day of June, 
after overthrowing the combined armies of France 
and Bavaria, taking the town of Donawert, and 
driving the Elector of Bavaria to ſeek ſhelter under 


the cannon of Auſburg. 
The French troops under Marſhal Tallard croſſ- 


Joined the Elector at Biberach, and croſſed the 
Danube at Lawingen, with intention to attack 
Ptince Eugene, who commanded a ſeparate army 
at Hochſtedt. The Duke of Marlborough joined 
Prince Eugene; but the Elector and Tallard, ha- 
ving ſtill a ſuperiority, maintained their firſt reſo- 
lution of fighting the confederate army. Their 
forces amounted to eighty- two battalions, and one 
hundred and ſixty ſquadrons. Thole of the enemy 
did not exceed ſixty- four battalions, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-rwo. fquadrons. Tallard com- 
manded the right wing, the Elector and Count 


Marſin were on the left. Tallard was eſteemed an 


active, penetrating officer, fertile in expedients and 
reſources; Marſin, a general of experience and 


application, rather than of genius. In the village 
of Blenheim were poſted twenty battalions and 


twelve ſquadrons, from a preſumption that there 
4 | the 
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the conſederates would puſh their chief attack. At 


noon the village was furiouſly attacked by a body — 


of Engliſh, ſupported by a corps of Heſſians: the 
French performed wonders, and repulſed the 
enemy in three ſucceſſive attempts. Part of the 
enemies centre and right wing croſſing the rivuler, 
were charged ſo. impetuouſly by the French horſe, 
and ſo miſerably galled in the flank by the troops 
poſted in the village of Blenheim, that they fell in 
diſorder, and retreated with precipitation. In the 
mean time, the left wing of the confederates 
charged the cavalry on the right, and were vigo- 
rouſly oppoſed by Tallard in perſon, who rallied 
his troops three ſeveral. times, as he retreated, 
Feuquieres indeed affirms, that he was made pri- 
ſoner before the left wing of the enemy engaged; 
but Voltaire with good reaſon aſſerts, that he is 
miſtaken, as the Marſhal was wounded, and his 
ſon killed; in this retreat. The infantry were diſ- 
ordered by the falling back of the cavalry, and, 
being unſupported, gave way to the vigorous 
efforts of the enemy. Marlborough puſhed be- 
tween the battalions placed in Bleak and the 
wing of the army commanded by Tallard. Thus 
the army was ſeparated, and almoſt ſurrounded; 
for Prince Eugene, in the fourth attempt, had 
ſucceeded, and driven the Electoral and French 
troops before him. All was in confuſion ; and 
Tallard, who had miſtaken a ſquadron of the 


enemy tor his own, taken priſoner, as he was endea- 


vouring 
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A. 2 vouring to draw off the troops from the vil- 
klage of Blenheim, who were now forced to 
capitulate, lay down their arms, and ſurrender 
priſoners of war. The' remaining part of the 
army fled in conſternation : officers and ſol- 

diers threw themſelves into the Danube, and loſt 

their lives, to eſcape the diſgrace of captivity. The 
greater part of thirty ſquadrons periſhed -in the 

river; ten thouſand men were left dead in the field, 
thirteen thouſand were made priſoners ; one hun- 

dred pieces of cannon, twenty-two mortars, above 

one hundred pair of colours, near two hundred 
ſtandards, ſeventeen pair of kettle- drums, upwards 

of three thouſand tents, thirty-four coaches, three 
hundred laden mules, two bridges of boats, fifteen 
pontoons, all the French baggage, and the mili- 
Refl:xions tary Cheſt, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
—— This, indeed, was the moſt diſgraceful and deci- 
ſtve blow Lewis ever ſuſtained; and Feuquieres 
attributes it to a variety of errors committed by the 

King's generals. Tallard is blamed for weakening 

the centre, by detaching ſuch a number of troops 

to Blenheim; in conſequence of which diſpoſition, 
Marlborough pierced the centre, and divided the 

two wings of the army. In this manner ended 

the celebrated battle of Blenheim, or Hochſtedt, 

by which the German empire was relieved, and all 
France thrown into the utmoſt conſternation. 
Accuſtomed to a rapid courſe of victories, the 

whole Court ſunk into the deepeſt abyſs of deſpon- 

dency on the news of this ſignal defeat, Every 
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one dreaded acquainting the King with the me- A. 5. 
lancholy truth; but at laſt M. Maintenon under- 8 
took the diſagreeable taſk, and told him that Lewis 
was not invincible, He bore the tidings with great 
fortitude, He determined to retrieve the face of 
affairs by the moſt vigorous efforts; ſent orders to 
Marſhal Villeroy to march to the relief of Landau, 
inveſted by the confederates, and recalled Villars 
from the Cevennes to command his forces on the 
Rhine, Villeroy obeyed his orders, but found 
Marlborough and Eugene poſted ſo advan- 
tageouſly, that he was obliged to retire without 
coming to an action. Landau capitulated; and 
Trierbach was ſoon after reduced; but Lewis 
owed his ſafety more to the jealouſy of Prince 
Lewis of Baden, than to all his own endeavours. 
It was even ſuppoſed that the Prince was the 
King's penſioner, ſince nothing could be more in- 
conſiſtent with his acknowledged- abilities, than 
the obſtinacy with which he oppoſed the moſt. ſa- 
Jutary, and purſued the moſt pernicious meaſures, . 
It. was juſtly condemned as a moſt impolitic ſtep 
to loſe time in beſieging towns, when the enemy 
were ſeized with univerſal conſternation : yet were 
Eugene and Marlborough forced to ſubmit to the 
obſtinacy of this Prince. | 
The French King's loſſes in Germany were in 
ſome meaſure compenſated by the active and pru- 
dent conduct of Vendoſme, who reduced the Duke 
of Savoy to extreme difficulties. The whole ter- 
| | ritories 
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A. 2: ritories of the Duke, except a few cities, were 
ws over-run before the end of the campaign. Nor 
Saceeſfe of was Philip V. leſs ſucceſsful in Spain and Portu- 
| - mg, BY His General, the Duke of Berwick,” enter- 
ing Portugal, ſurpriſed the town of Segura, re- 
duced Cerehras, Zebredo, and la Viella. Two 
Dutch battalions were ſurrounded and made priſo- 
ners at Soldreira Formoſa. Portalegro was in- 
veſted by King Philip in perſon, and an Engliſh 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Stanhope, ta- 
ken priſoners of war; and Caſtle David met with 
the ſame fortune. Theſe advantages were not 
gained without ſome retribution on the ſide of the 
enemy. The Marquis Las Minas, entering Caſ- 
tile at the head of fifteen thouſand men, took 
Fuente Grimaldo by aſſault, defeated a body of 
French and Spaniards, under the conduct of Don 
Ronquillo, and made himſelf maſter of Manſeinto. 
King Charles and his Portugueſe Majeſty repaired 
to the Earl of Galway's camp at Almeyda, with 
intention to penetrate Caſtile with the main army; 
but finding the Agueda well guarded by the Duke 
of Berwick, and winter approaching, he returned, 
and put the army into quarters. In the Mediter- 
ranean the combined Crowns: were ſo unfortunate 
as to loſe Gibraltar, a fortrefs' deemed impreg- 
nable; but the Count de Thoulouſe, high ad- 
miral of France, had the glory of engaging for 
ſeveral hours a ſuperior fleet of the enemy, com- 
| manded by. Sir George Rooke, without ſuſtaining 
a defeat, 
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E defeat. It redounds indeed but little to the ho- > 
hour of the French King that he publicly claimed 


the victory, and publiſhed ſuch an account of the 
action, as proves that he was reduced to the necef. 


ſity of deceiving his ſubjects. 


We cannot avoid ſaying a few words on n the te- The wir in 
bellion in the Cevennes, a mountainous country n Seeg 


in the ſouth of France. The inhabitants of he 
Cevennes met with protection during the admini- 
ſtration of Colbert. He cheriſhed them as bold, 
induſtrious, and uſeful ſubjects, whoſe enthuſiaſm 
gave no diſturbance to the State, while it was ſuf- 
fered to diſcharge itſelf freely, and was not repreſſed 
by harſh and ſevere edicts, that laid reſtraint on 
conſcience and opinion. He was ſenſible that the 
ſtrength of kingdoms conſiſted in the number of 
people, and obſerved with what harmony a va- 
riety of ſects in England and Holland co- operated 
for the good of the public, merely becauſe every 
man was allowed to think after his own manner. 
At the death of Colbert, the Clergy, the Court of 
Rome, the Chancellor Tellier, and his fon Lou - 
vois, both enemies to the memory of that great and 
faithful Miniſter, were continually animating the 
King againſt the Proteſtants; In conſequence of 
their inſinuations, gradual encroachments were 
made on their liberties, and Lewis was brought to 
conſider them as a mob of rebels, who would ſeize 
the firſt opportunity of throwing off the yoke of 
go vermnent, and were now only reſtrained by the 
Vol. IV. M dread 
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dread of power.  Baſville, intendant of Langue- 


doc, and Broglio, commander of the troops in 


that province, excited by Louvois, haraſſed them 
by the moſt cruel extortions and military exe- 
eutions. They were prohibited che public exer- 
ciſe of their religion: they fled to the woods to 
perform their devotions: their perſecutors poſted 


troops in certain places, with orders to fire upon 


every little aſſembly they found employed in di- 
vine worſhip, and to burn, pillage, and deſtroy, 


the houſes of all they could not ſeize... The Ce- 


vennes Was in a ſhort time laid waſte; the Ceven- 
nois were rendered deſperate, and their zeal inflamed 


in proportion to the cruelty with which they were 
perſecuted. The Abbot Cheilat, ſubdelegate of 


the Intendant, had under his care a number of 


Proteſtant priſoners, upon whom he committed 


the moſt inhuman barbarities. M. Eſprit, a Cal- 


viniſt preacher, determined on revenge. March- - 


ing at the head of ſixty. men to the Abbot's 


houſe, he demanded the priſoners; was refuſed, 


and fired at by the guard, by which two of his 
people were killed: upon this provocation he 
forced the houſe, releaſed the priſoners, ſeized the 
ſub-delegate, gave him an hour to prepare for 


death, aud then executed military juſtice on the 


tyrant. The Intendant endeavoured to puniſh the 
rioters ; but they ſtood in their defence, run through 
the towns and villages, brandiſhing their ſwords, 
crying Liberty! and phe daily. At laſt they 

| became 
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became ſo formidable, as to draw the attention of 4 9205 
the Court. They were often defeated, but not ſup: Was 
preſſed. The beſt generals in France were em- 
ployed againſt them without ſucceſs : Marſhal Wil- 
lars was under the neceſſity of coming to'a treaty 
with Cavaliere, 4 jourheyman baker; and Lewis 

was fain to ſend hoſtages to him, to grant him 4 
colonel's commiſſion, and receive a Viſit at Ver- 

ſailles from the military tradeſman. This Cavaliere 

afterwards paſſed over to England, was formally 

received by the adminiſtration, and appointed Go- 
vernor of Guernſey. The revolt of the Camiſars 
continued for ſome years; they were countenanced 
by the Court of England, and toek refuge in 
mountains and inacceſſible places, out of \'whicty 
they could not be forced Wan aer of 
Lewis. 

The defeat at Blenheim, and its conſeientes, 
required the preſence of Marſhal Villars oh the 
Moſelle, His atrival ſoon producet”'a happy Si 
change, Joining the army at Treves, he reſolved Vilar. 
to try his fortune in battle againſt Marlborough: 
The Engliſh General did not decline the offer; 
but the conduct of the Prince of Baden obliged 
him to retreat. He ſoon found himſelf under this 
neceſſity of apologiſing to Villars for his conduct, 
the blame of which he threw on the Imperial Gea 
neral. Such is the account of the French writers; 
in which they differ from the Engliſn. But all 
agree, indeed, that Villars diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
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in this campaign, and that he obliged Marl bo- 
rough to decamp on the - 16th- of, June, re- 
linquiſn all his magazines, and retire to Flan- 
ders. 


In the Netherlands, Villeroy rebeged and took 


Huy, and was preparing to beſiege Liege, when 
the approach of the Duke of Marlborough obliged 


bim to abandon the enterpriſe, and retire behind 
his lines at Tongeren. By this retreat Huy again 
fell into the hands of the allies, and Villeroy's lines 
were ſoon after forced. The body of forces com- 
manded by M. d'Alegre, was totally routed, and 
the Elector of Bavaria and Villeroy were com- 
pelled to repaſs the Geete and the Dyle with 223 
cipitation. C 

The Duke of Marlbarongh's return to the Ne- 


therlands left an open field to Villars. The Prince 


of Baden lay inactive with a fine army, while the 
Marſhal took poſſeſſion of Triers, after the enemy 


had deſtroyed their magazines, boats, and fortifi- 
cations. He next joined Marſin, and drove the 


Imperialiſts from the lines of Croon Wiſſenberg. 
General Thungen even found it difficult for him to 
maintain himſelf in the lines of Lauterburg. Vil- 
lars having taken the garriſon of Croon Wiſſen- 
berg priſoners, demoliſhed the fortifications, and 
conſumed the forage between Lauterburg and Lan- 
dau. On the 6th of Auguſt he croſſed the Rhine, 
and obliged General Thungea to "ye that river ; 

but 
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but having now greatly weakened his army by 
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detachments, he was forced to retire before the CU. 


Prince of Baden, who had orders to advance with 


a ſuperior army. In conſequence of this retreat, 


Druſſenheim and Haguenau fell into the hands of 
the confederates. 


The ſucceſs of the French in Italy furniſhed an Campaign 


Savoy, and the conſtancy with which he adhered 
to the confederacy, in deſpite of the natural fickle- 
neſs of his diſpoſition, and the diſtreſſed ſtate of 


his country, Vendoſme puſhed Prince Eugene ſo 


vigorouſly, as to produce the undeciſive battle of 
Caſſano, for which both ſides chanted Te Deum, 
though in fact it anſwered no other purpoſe than 
the deſtruction of the human ſpecies. The Duke 
de Feuillade, however, reduced Chivas and Nice, 
after they had made an obſtinate defence. Coni 
and Turin were the only places of conſideration 
that remained to the Duke; his army was redu- 


ced to twelve thouſand men, whom he could 


hardly maintain; his capital was threatened with a 
ſiege; his Ducheſs, his clergy, and his ſubjects in 
general, urged the neceſſity of his making the beſt 
terms in his power: he withſtood their importuni- 
ties, excluded the clergy from his councils, and 
adhered to his engagements, unſhaken by adver- 
ſity, and firm under the preſſure of the © heavieſ miſe 
fortunes, ks 
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| aſtaniſhing proof of the fortitude of the Duke of '* 
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A. PD. As to the war on the frontiers of Spain, it began 


1725. 


wy to the advantage of the two Kings, but ended 
Campaign greatly in favour of the confederates. Nothing 


in Spain. 


could withſtand the impetuoſity, the addreſs, and 
the aſtoniſhing rapidity of the Earl of Peterborough, 
who laid ſiege to Barcelona, hardly ſuperior in 
number to the garriſon, and reduced it by mere 


dint of activity and courage. In conſequence of | 
this exploit, all Catalonia ſubmitted to King 


Charles, and the fineſt province in Spain was, by 
a military ſtroke, torn from King Philip. Pre- 
vious to this tranſaction, which produced an en- 
tire Change in favour of the Confederates, Mar- 
ſhat Teſſẽ was obliged to raiſe the fiege of Gib- 


raltar, after having waſted much valuable time 


before that fortreſs ; and the Portugueſe General 
Las Minas reduced Salvaterra, Valencia d'Alcan- 
tara, and Albuquerque. In the bloody action at 
St. Eſtevan de Litera, Count de Asſeldt juſtly 
claimed the victory; and Lewis was ſo ſueceſsful 
at fea, as to have the whole Engliſh Baltic fleet 


brought into the harbour of Dunkirk, with their 


convoy of three men of war. The Count de St, 
Paul, the beſt naval officer in France, loſt his life 


on this fervice, and was fo highly regretted by 


the King, that he rephed with a ſigh, when he was 
informed of the news, I wiſh the ſhips were ſafe 
in an Engliſn port, provided the Count de St, 
Paul could be reſtored to life., 

* 0 Early 
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Early in the year 1706, the French Ring was * 
determined to make the moſt vigorous efforts on 
the Rhine, and in the Netherlands. He laboured 
to enable his generals to act offenſively to put 
Villars in a capacity for puſhing the advantages he 
had gained the preceding year over the Prince of 
Baden, and Villeroy in a condition to ſtop the ra- 
pidity of Marlborough's conqueſt. © Some writers 
altedge, that while the "Marſhal was encamped at 
Ramillies, he received orders from Court to at- — 
tack the confederate forces, before they fhould be 
joined by the Danes and Pruffians. Voltaire at- 
tributes all the conſequent misfortunes to the ar- 
dour of Villeroy. He might have declined an en- 
gagement, but he ſought it, under all diſadvan- 
tages of ground and diſpoſition. The fire and im- 
patience of his genius, his eager purſuit of glory, 
would ſeem to have blinded his judgment. An 
impervious moraſs ſecured the left wing, extend: 
ing along the Mahaigne to Little Gette 5 but Vil- 
leroy did not avail himſelf of this eireumſtance. 
While Marlborough was filing off troops to ſup- 
ply the left, Villeroy permitted his right to be 
attacked by the whole ſtrength of the enemy. His 
new-raiſed troops were in the centre, and the bag- 
gage of the whole army placed between the lines. 
Marlborough, hke an experienced general, took 
| advantage of every blunder committed by Ville- 
roy, who was repeatedly: admoniſhed by M. Gaf- 
mw to ſupport his right, The attack was made 
M 4 | on 


| 
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| 6 P. on the village of Ramillies with ſo much fury, that 
| me French were ſoon defeated in the centre; but 
| the bravery of the houſhold troops on the right, 
| 


defeated the Dutch and Daniſh horſe on the ene- 


mies left, and would have totally routed them, 
if had not Marlborough come ſeaſonably to their 
ſupport, with a body of reſerve of twenty ſqua- 
drons. The houſhold troops now gave way to the 
i additional weight of this reinforcement ; they were 
| broke and diſordered : the troops in Ramillies were 
all taken or killed ; the royt hecame general, and 
the Elector of Bavaria and Villeroy ſaved them- 
ſelves with difficulty. The baggage obſtructed the 
retreat of the fugitives ; the enemies horſe preſſed 
upon them; multitudes were cruſhed to death, 
eight thouſand ſlain in the field, ſix thouſand 
taken priſoners; the glory of France was ruined ; 
and the fineſt army that Lewis had ſent into the 
| field for ſeveral campaigns ; an army raiſed as the 
1 laſt effort of deſpair. All the Spaniſh Netherlands 
fell into the hands of the enemy; France was over- 
whelmed with ſhame and conſternation; no mili- 
tary, tranſactions were ever mentioned but in whiſ- 
pers; the Court was wrapt up in ſullen ſilence and 
profound melancholy, while Lewis alone ſup- 
ported adverſity like a philoſopher. He received 
Villeroy with tokens of reſpect, ſer every engine at 
work to repair his loſſes, and was. "Sven: to ſtem 
* the torrent of misfortune. | | 
He 
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He recalled Vendoſme from Italy, and placed 


177 


A. D- 
1706. 


him at the head of the army in the Netherlands, 


while the Duke of Orleans and Count Marſin 


were leſt to purſue the canqueſts of the Duke of 
Piedmont, and to give the finiſhing blow to the 
deſtruction of the Duke of Savoy, by the reduction 
of his capital. | 


The Duke of Savoy having rejected every propo- Siege of 


ſition for a ſeparate peace, preparations were made 


for laying ſiege to Turin. The operations of the 


fiege were committed to the Duke de Feuillade. 
Four hundred pieces of cannon, many of them of 
prodigious magnitude, and vaſt quantities of am- 
munition were prepared; 19 a word, the greateſt 
abundance of every thing requiſite for carrying 
on a fiege, was provided: the nation, fays Vol- 
taire, was put to an expence that would have eſta- 
bliſhed and raiſed the moſt flouriſhing colonies. 
Feuillade, full of activity and valour, preſſed the 
ſiege, contrary to all the rules of the military art. 
Vauban offered to ſerve as a volunteer to aſſiſt with 
his advice; but the pride of Feuillade rejected the 
propoſal; he declared he would have the whole 
merit of taking Turin from Coehorn, the beſt en- 
gineer in Europe, except Vauban. When the lines 
of circumvallation and contravallation were finiſhed, 
Feuillade ſent a trumpet, offering paſſports and a 
guard for the remoyal of the Ducheſs of Savoy and 
her children; but the Duke replied, that he did 
not intend to remove his family, Immediately the 

2 batteries 
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batteries began to play with uncommon fury, and 


u hot balls were poured into the city fo thick, 


that his Highneſs was forced to ſend his family to 
Quiraſco, from whence they were conducted, 

through a variety of dangers, to the territories of 
the republic of Genoa. Soon after the Duke ſal- 
lied out, to put himſelf at the head of a body of 
eavalry, in order to annoy the beſiegers; but he 
was purfued by a ſuperior detachment from place 
to place, and obliged to place his ſecurity in his 
knowledge of the country. The ſiege went on 


with vigour, but little progreſs was made in the 


reduction of Turin. Immenſe quantities of am- 
munition were expended in vain. Fourteen thou- 
tand French periſhed before the walls of Turin; 
but the garriſon was likewife diminiſhed, and all 
hopes of relief cut off, except the faint hopes de- 
rived from the ability of Prince Eugene : it was 
concluded it muſt fall into the hands of Fevillade. 
Vendoſme, before his departure, had fecured alt 
the paſſes, by which the Prince could have acceſs 
to the eapital, and had formed ſuch lines and en- 
trenchments as he imagined would baffle all the 


- endeavours ' of Eugene; but that Prince ſur- 


mounted all oppoſition, removed every obſtruc- 
tion by dint of genius and perſeverance, paſſed four 
great rivers in the face of the enemies batteries, 
and reached the neighbourhood of Turin on the 
13th day of Auguſt, There never was a finer 
mien than this, or a tranfaction that more fully 

| diſplayed 
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diſplayed the happy union of the fineſt talents, the 3 2. 
moſt ardent courage, and indefatigable patience. Rc" 


He joined the Duke of Savoy at Aſti, and threw 
the enemy into as much conſternation as if they 
had been defeated. The Duke of Orleans joined 
Feuillade at his camp: a council of war was held, 
and it was debated whether they ſhould march our 


of their lines to attack the enemy, or defend them- 


ſelves within their eutrenchments. The Duke of 
Orleans, and the Lieutenant-Generals Feuillade, 
Albergotti, and St. Fremont, were of the former 
opinion ; but Count Marſin was for remaining 
oy the lines, and he pulled out the King" s or- 

der, whereby, in caſe of any difference of opinion, 
they were to be directed by his ſentiments. On 
the right was the Stura, on the leſt the Dorta, and 


the convent of Notre Dame de la Maria was in the 


centre of the French army. Prince Eugene 
marched up to the entrenchments, and, by his diſ- 
poſition in eight columns, greatly perplexed the 
King's generals, who imagined he would make his 
attack in ſeveral quarters. The Duke of Orleans 
was of one opinion, Marſin and Feuillade of 


another; they diſputed, but concluded upon no- 


thing. Albergotti refufed to part with the rein- 
forcement required to fupport the firſt furious on- 
let of the enemy: he had a body of twenty thou- 
ſand men, was oppoſed only by militia, but gave 
ſpecious reaſons for his refuſal. Amidft a terrible 
fire from forty pieces of cannon, Prince Eugene 

5 ſormed 
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| A- p. formed within a ſhort ſpace from the entrench- 


1 . ments. His attack was impetuous, but he was re- ju 
|| defeates; Pulſed 3 upon which he put himſelf at the head of * 
| | the battalions on the left, and forced the lines at te 
i the firſt charge. The Duke of Savoy was equally fi 
| ſucceſsful on the right and in the centre. The al 
| French were broke, and the whole army defeated m 
i in leſs than two hours. The Duke of Orleans i 
| was wounded ; Marſin having his thigh-bone ſhat- P 
| tered, was taken priſoner ; five thouſand men pe- tl 
| riſhed in the field, and ſeven thouſand fell into the * 
hands of the conquerors; the lines and trenches 1 
were abandoned, the whole army diſperſed, and 8 
| the enemy were permitted to enter triumphant into ti 
i that city, which, but a few days before, was re- N 
5 duced to extreme neceſſity. The booty was im- ſe 
1 
q menſe; the vaſt military ſtores, all the cannon, ten Is 
" thouſand horſes and the mules of the Commiſſary- ſy 
| general, ſo richly laden that they were eſtimated at ſi 
| three millions of livres, were taken. Marſin died d 
þ a few hours after he had loſt his liberty: Methuen, { 
| the Engliſh envoy, viſited him; and Voltaire aſ- © 
ll |  ferts, that the Count told that gentleman, it was 8 
| contrary to his opinion the French waited in ti 
i their lines to be attacked; a declaration oppo- p 
ſite to what has been aſſerted by all former wri- h 
i ters. | S 
The King of France had hitherto ſupported. all th 
i his misfortunes with homing fortitude ; but it. 53 
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magnanimity. It happened at the moſt critical 
juncture, and was too deciſive not to prove fatal 


to his affairs. M. de Maintenon only ventured to nd ddven 
tell him, that the Duke of Orleans had raiſed the ot -of I 


fiege of Turin on the approach of Prince Eugene; 
and even this diſappointment ſne qualified, by 
making the King at the ſame time acquainted with 
the victory obtained by Medavy Grancy over the 
Prince of Heſſe in Mantua; a victory which, 
though: complete, produced no advantage : it was 
wholly' abſorbed in the more important battle of 
Turin, in conſequence of which the French and 
Spaniards were driven out of the duchies of Man- 
tua and Milan, Piedmont, and the kingdom of 
Naples. The pride of the great Lewis was now 
ſo humbled, as might excite the compaſſion of his 
moſt implacable enemies. His vaſt armies were 
ſwept away by the ſword, his congueſts on both 
ſides the Danube wreſted from him, his forces 
driven out of Flanders and Italy, and his grand- 
ſon King Philip forced' to yield his capital to a 
competitor, who night eaſily have ſubdued all 
Spain, had he known how to purſue his good for- 


The French 
tune. In this emergency the French King em- Kine col. 


ployed the Elector of Bavaria to write letters in cits peace 


his name to the Duke of Marlborough and the 
States-General, ſoliciting a congreſs ; he beſought 
the Pope to interpoſe with the Emperor in his be- 


| half; he abſolutely evacuated Italy, to have li- 


was feared this laſt ſhock would overthrow his A. 2 


1832 


— 
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berty to withdraw the brokęn remains of the Duke 


way: of Orlean's army, and the little victorious corps 


1707. 
French 
ſ hemes of 


finance, 


under Medavy Grancy. One ſtroke of his pen 
ceded all the conqueſts obtained at the expence of 
rivers of blood. It is even aſſerted, that, to pro- 
cure peace, Lewis propoſed to reſign Spain and 
the Weſt Indies to the Archduke Charles; to 
grant a barrier to the Dutch in the Netherlands; 
to indemnify the Duke of Savoy, with ſuch other 
conditions as prudence ought to have accepted; 


but they were rejected by England and Holland, 


intoxicated with ſucceſs, and under the influence 
of the Duke of Marlborough and the penſionary 
Henſius, whoſe particular intereſt it was to con- 
tinue the war, by which their vanity and ambition 
were equally gratified. Lewis was aware that he 
ſhould gain ſome advantage from theſe moderate 
propoſals, and that, by ſigning terms with the Em- 
peror for Italy, he ſhould foment jealouſy and di- 
viſion among the allies. Indeed the ſchemes of 
oppolition formed by the Tories in England, 
apainſt the Duke of Marlborough afforded glim- 
merings of hope, that Great Britain would ſoon 
be tired of a war that had coſt her immenſe trea- 
ſures without gaining her a ſingle advantage. 
Notwithſtanding France was preſſed on every 

ſide by ſea and land; though her people were al- 
moſt ſpent with taxes, the frontier towards Ger- 
many expoſed, and Alſace open to the incurſions 
of the enemy, yet France retained innate ſtrength ; 


it 
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= was only her conqueſts ſhe had loſt ; the hereditary — 
a dominions of the crown remained untouched. His we 
of ' Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, therefore, relying upon the 

* juſtice of the conditions he offered, and the equity 

d of his cauſe, determined upon farther efforts to 

0 bring the confederates to reaſon. To ſupply the 


deficiency of coin, and ſupport the credit of the 
government, mint bills were iſſued, in imitation 
of the paper credit of England; but all the pre- 
cautions taken, and all the ſecurity he was able to 


— give, could not gain them currency, but at a diſ- 
count of above fifty per cent. However, he had 
. the pleaſure to ſee Marſhal Villars victorious in qu, y 
i Germany, forcing the lines of Stolhoffen, diſper- operation 
1 ſing the ſeveral corps of the enemy, and raiſing 
x contributions all round that country, extending 
1 from the Rhine to the Danube; to ſee Toulon 
" inveſted by Prince Eugene by land, and blocked 
£ up by an Engliſh ſquadron, relieved by the terror 
of his arms; and the affairs of the confederates in 
8 Spain fall into confuſion, by che fatal defeat at Al- 
* manza. Inſpirited by theſe ſucceſſes, he formed 
2 the great deſign of - invading England, and repla- 
cing James on the throne of his anceſtors. He 
y ſuppoſed this invaſion would at leaſt make a 
1 powerful diverſion, and, if it ſucceeded, would 
5 entirely change the face of affairs. Emiſſaries 
N were employed in England and Scotland to form 
c a. party; a ſquadron of eighe men of war and 
. ſeventy tranſports were equipped at Dunkirk, 


and 
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4. >. and (ix thouſand land forces embarked under the 

conduct of the Count de Gace and the Marſhal 
Mantingon. Fourbin Janſon, one of the - beſt 
ſea officers in France, was appointed ro the com- 
mand of the fleet; and the greateſt expectations 
of ſucceſs were entertained, as there were not 
above three thouſand regulars at that time in 
Scotland. This armament ſet ſail from the port 
of Dunkirk on the 179th day of March, ſteered 
for the Frith of Edinburgh, and overwhelmed 
Great Britain with conſternation ; but adverſe 
winds, and the vigilance of Sir George Byng, 
the Engliſh admiral, fruſtrated: the intention” of 
the expedition, and obliged Fourbin to return to 

1 Port. 

il RY Norwithſtaoding this miſcarriage, Lewis re- 

it The con. ſolved upon another campaign. It was ſyppoſed 


11 mand of the 
army — that the preſence of the Duke of Burgundy, the 


to the Duk 
of Dugun- preſumptive heir to the crown, would animate his 
* troops, excite emulation, and give life to his droop- 
ing affairs in Flanders. Incredible efforts were 
made to raiſe an army worthy of the Prince, aſſiſted 
* by the Duke of Vendoſme; the Elector of Bavaria, 
418 ſeconded by- the Duke of Berwick, was deſtined 
0 to command the forces on the Rhine; and Mar- 
ſhal Villeroy appointed to conduct the forces in 
Dauphine. Early in the campaign a prodigious 
"nn army was aſſembled in the Netherlands. It ex- 
[i ceeded one hundred chouſand men, while that of 
the 
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the confederates hardly amounted to eighty: thou- 
ſand. Notwithſtanding this ſuperiority, it was de- 
termined to take advantage of circumſtances, and 
act leſs by force than ſtratagem, for the recovery 
of Spaniſh Flanders, It was well known that the 
inhabitants of the great cities in the Netherlands, 
naturally turbulent, mutinous, and inconſtant, 
were greatly diffatisfied with the Dutch govern- 
ment. The Count de Bergeyk, who had great 
influence in the Netherlands, was devoted to the 
Houſe of Bourbon; and the Ele&or of Bavaria 
had rendered. himſelf extremely popular in the 
great cities. Upon this foundation the ſcheme was 
formed of recovering the loſſes ſuſtained in the 
preceding campaigns: the brigadiers la Faille and 
Paſtence ſurpriſed the. city of Ghent, while the 
Count de la Motte made himfelf maſter of Bruges 
without oppoſition. But all the ſchemes of the 
cabinet were ſoon overturned by the operations in 
the field, and the vigilance, genius, and activity 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, as well as the. 
diviſions in the French councils. The confederate 
generals had taken the reſolution of attacking the 
Duke of Burgundy near Oudenarde, and were for 
that purpoſe preparing to croſs the Scheld. Ven- 
doſine propoſed falling upon them while one half 
of the army only had croſſed the river; but he 
was thwarted by the Duke of Burgundy, who 


ſcemed confounded and perplexed at this critical 


juncture, on which his reputation and the ſecurity 
Vor. IV, N of 
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of France depended. When it was too late the 


Duke of Burgundy acceded to Vendoſme's opi- 


nion, and declared for an engagement, after al- 
molt the whole allied army had croſſed the river, 
and formed on the banks. Vendoſme then re- 
monſtrated that the opportunity was loft ; how- 
ever, he at laſt ſubmitted with great reluctance, 
Grimaldi was ordered to begin the charge with the 
King's houſhold troops; but finding the rivulet 
marſhy, he refuſed to advance, and retired to the 
right. The enemy immediately fell on with in- 
credible impetuoſity, and took the village of Hey- 
nem, in which eleven battalions were poſted. The 
main body of the army ſuſtained the whole ſhock 
of the confederate infantry with great bravery ; 
and the battle continued for an hour with dubious 
ſucceſs, . until the Prince of Orange, with the 


Dutch infantry, made a motion, and fell on the 


flank of the French army. Count Tilly and Ge- 
neral Overkirk had likewiſe made an impreſſion on 
the right wing; then the French began to fall 
into diſorder, nor could all the endeayours of the 
Duke of Vendoſme longer retard the fortune of 
Marlborough. Alighting from his horſe, he flew 
along the ranks, called the officers by name, im- 
plored them to maintain the honour of their coun- 
try, and animated the men with his voice and ex- 
ample. His great military talents had never ap- 


peared to greater advantage than upon this occa- 


fon ; but they proved uſeleſs: his men were driven 


back 
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back on each other with ſuch fury, that the whole AS 
army became a ſcene of confuſion. Several regi- wy 

ments were cut in pieces among the incloſures; », 

others threw down their arms. Night interpoſing 

ſaved the greater part of the army, and furniſhed 

Vendoſme with an opportunity 'of drawing off his 

broken forces towards Ghent. Seeing the troops 

give way, he prognoſticated a defeat, and had pro- 

vided a rear-guard of twenty battalions to ſecure 

the retreat. To this precaution the French owed 

their ſafety; for the enemy ſent detachments of 

horſe at day-break in purſuit of the fugitives ; but 

they found the hedges and ditches that ſkirted the 

roads ſo well lined with grenadiers, that ic was 

impoſſible” to form. In this action the King loft 

three thouſand men- killed, and ſeven thouſand 

taken priſoners z although the reſt of the army was 

ſaved by the conduct of Vendoſme. The public, # 

judging: by the event, threw reflections upon his 

character z but Lewis did juſtice to his merit, well 
knowing that the occaſion of the defeat was not 

in Vendoſme, who did all that courage, tutored 

by conduct, could effect, 

The confederates purſuing their advantage, in- Ide taken. 
veſted Liſle, the ſtrongeſt town in the Netherlands, 
ſupplied with all kinds of neceſſaries, and rein- 
forced with twenty- one battalions of the beſt troops 
in France, under the command of Marſhal Bouf- 
fers, whom the King found it neceſſary again to 

employ. This enterpriſe was thought by all Eu- 
N 2 rope 
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rope to ſavour of raſhneſs and inconſiderate con- 


ww ceit; but the event juſtified the confederate gene- 


a 


rals. Vendoſmme cut off their communication with 
the magazines at Antwerp; but they drew their 
convoys from Oftend: they ſurmounted every 
difficulty, and purſued their plan with ſuch ad- 
mirable ſteadineſs and perſeverance, that Boufflers 
was under the neceſſity of capitulating, after ſuſtain- 
ing a fiege of near four months. A great number 
of gallant actions were performed by the allies 
during the ſiege; but the moſt extraordinary was, 
the defeat of a detachment of fifteen thouſand 
French ſent to attack a convoy coming from 
Oſtend. General Webb, with ſix thouſand Eng- 
liſh foot, guarded the convoy, who made fo ad- 
mirable a diſpoſition, and fought with ſuch ſpirit, 
that the French retired in confuſion, leaving near 
five thouſand men killed on the field of battle. 
The reduction of Liſle aſtoniſhed all Europe; for 
it was univerſally believed, that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had fo cooped up the allied army, that he 
would reduce them to extreme neceſſity before 
they could make 'themſelves maſters of the city. 
One of the courtiers told Vendoſme, * Now, Sir, 
you ſee the conſequence of not going to maſs.” 
„ What then (ſays Vendofme), do you believe 
that Marlborough goes to mafs any more than I ?” 
In conſequence of the reduction of Liſſe, the allies 
terized Ghent, Bruges, Plaſſendal, Leffingen, and 
other places, The . er himſelf 
that 
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that he had opened a way to the heart of France; pry 
and a party from the Dutch garriſon of Cour tray, 
had the boldneſs to penetrate quite to Verſailles, 
where they ſeized one of the houſhold officers, 
miſtaking him for the Dauphin father to the Duke 
of Burgundy. - | 

In Dauphinẽ the French were not more 1 * 
not hinder the Duke of Savoy from poſſeſſing the 
important towns of La Perouſa, Feneſtrelles, and 
the valley of St. Martin. The Freneh General 
had forced the two towns of Sanzana in ſight of 
the Duke's army; but his Highneſs had, notwith- 
ſtanding, formed to himſelf a ſtrong barrier before 
the end of the campaign, opened a direct path to 
the French provinces, and made a powerful di- 
verſion in favour of the Archduke, obliging the 
King to reinforce Villars by weakening his efforts 
in Catalonia. 1 

In Spain, after the victory of Almanza, fortune 
ſeemed to declare wholly in favour of the King. 
Mohoui had poſſeſſed himſelf of Alcoi as early in 
the ſeaſon as the month of January; the Duke of 
Orleans reduced Tortoza in July, and the Sieur 
d Arsfelt took Denia, in the kingdom of Valencia, 
in November, and Alicant in December, Thoſe Sardinia 
ſucceſſes were, however, more than balanced by 2 
the loſſes in the Mediterranean, where the Engliſh ** asm. 


fleet, under the command of Sir John Leake, 


ſeized upon the iſlands of Sardinia and Minorca. 


N 3 Though 


190 
A. P. Though, i in conſequence of the fatal battle of Oude- 


1708. 


A narde, the King's affairs ſuffered extremely; 


Lewis gain terms were offered to the States: they were left to 


ſolicits 
peace. 


ſolence. Lewis, however, was not diſcouraged 
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though he lay expoſed on the fide of Dauphine to 
the inſults of his enemies ;. though he loft Sardinia 
and Minorca, and could balance his misfortunes 
only by a few inconſiderable advantages in Spain; 
yet he ſupported all:theſe viciſſitudes, ſo different 
from the ſucceſſes which had formerly attended 
his arms, with firmneſs and magnanimity. His 
courage ſeemed to be proof againſt the frowns of 
fortune; but he felt a real and juſt concern for the 
intolerable miſery of his ſubjects, and tried by 
every method to ſet on foot a negociation, 
Though Holland led the only path to a general pa- 
cification, and no expedient was left untried to 
bring the penſionary Henſius to admit of propo- 
ſals, or at leaſt of the reſidence of a French envoy 
in Holland, this point had been unſucceſsfully la- 
boured ſince the year 1706 : the moſt advantageous 


„ 


fix their own barrier, to preſcribe a treaty of com- 
merce, to ſet what limitations. to the encroach- 
ment of France they thought neceſſary, and had 
even the offer of keeping a great part of the Spa- 
niſn Netherlands ſequeſtered in their hands, as a 
ſecurity for the King's ſincere intentions to perform 
his engagements, The haughty Republic, in- 
toxicated with proſperity, rejected every propoſal, 
and raiſed her terms to a pitch of inſupportable in- 
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in his deſigns. He ſaw the neceſſity of procuring 2 
peace at all hazards, and was ſenſible that a re- 


public, whoſe very exiſtence depended on her 
trade and navigation, would not long continue 
deaf to the advantageous. propoſals offered with re- 
ſpect to her commerce. His conjecture was well 
founded. The States firſt admitted inferior agents; 
and this year they expreſſed no diſlike to the 
King's preſſing ſolicitations, that Rauille might 
confer in perſon with Henſius and Vanderduſſen, 
the two great oracles of the United Provinces. 
Rouille conducted himſelf with great addreſs; but 
the operations of war broke. through all the 
ſchemes of pacific intentions. The negoctations 
met with ſo many difficulties, that the campaign 
opened, the uncertain iſſue of which rendered all 
that had been hitherto concerted very precarious, 
It is probable, indeed, that the conferences which 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene held with Hen- 
ſius and Vanderduſſen at the Hague, greatly re- 
tarded all the King's ſchemes for a treaty of peace. 
They were not ſatisfied with the demolition of 
Dunkirk, the King's abandoning the Pretender, 
and acknowledging Queen Anne's title, his ceding 
the Spaniſh monarchy, granting the Dutch a ſuffi- 
cient barrier, and England and Holland the 
greateſt commercial advantages: they demanded 
the reſtitution of the Upper and Lower Alface to 
the Empire; they inſiſted the King ſhould reſtore 
Straſburgh, and the town and caſtellany of Liſle, 

N V+ demoliſh 
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I demoliſh Dunkirk, New Briſac, Fort Lewis, and 
ww Hunningen ; in a word, that he ſhould make ſuch 
conceſſions as they ought to have been aſhamed to 
mention, and ſuch as he would not have ſuffered 

to be repeated in his preſence, had he not been 
reduced to the loweſt diſtreſs. The Marquis de 


Torcy poſted in diſguiſe to the Hague on the faith 


of a common paſſport. He ſoothed, ſolicited, 


ſupplicated, and made conceſſions in the name of 
his Sovereign; he made large offers to the Duke 
of Marlborough, but his offers were rejected. 
He rejeck Lewis, however, had the courage to reject the 


nter of th Preliminaries, and his ſubjects approved of his re- 


ics, fuſal. His ambaſſadors quitted Holland imme- 
diately, and returned to France. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


CONCLUSION OF THE FOURTH. EPOCH, 


Spirit of the French nation Battle of Malplaquet — Mons taken 


French ſucceſsful on the Rhine, in Italy, and in Spais 
Conferences at Gertruydenberg—Douay taken Vendoſme 
ſucceſsful in Spain Change of the Engliſh Miniſtry— The 
new Engliſh Miniſtry ſend the Abbe Gaultier to France 
and thereby open a negociation with the French Miniſtry— 
Death of the 'Emperor—Campaign in Flanders - Famous 
Ines of Marſhal Villars forced by the Duke of Marlborough 
Bouchain taken — Campaign in Germany, Italy, and Spain 
French expedition againſt Rio de Janeiro Death of the 
Dauphin —Negociations for peace reſumed by the Engliſh 
Miniſtry, who proceed in ſpite of the oppoſition of the 
Dutch and the Emperor. 


IN conſequence of the breaking off the late con- 
ferences, all France began to make preparations for 
another campaign; and in order to inſpire the 
French nation with a ſpirit of indignation. againſt 
the allies, Lewis publiſhed the propoſals he made, 
and the demands of the allies. All France took fire 
at the indignity—ar the treatment of their Grand 
Monarque. The moſt aſtoniſhing effortswere made. 
A prodigious army was aſſembled in Flanders, 
under Villars; and, though the allies are ſaid to have 


exceeded one hundred thouſand men, it was ima- 


gined that he would have acted offenſively: bur 
_ Viljars 
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Villars well knew the ſuperiority of veterans, 
fluſhed with victory, over raw, undiſciplined 


troops. He therefore entrenched himfelt in the 


plain of Lens. He conſidered that the fate of 
France and Spain depended on the iffue of this 
campaign. A defeat would be attended with the 


moſt dreadful conſequences ; the apprehenſions of 
which prevented his making any attempts to 
relieve Tournay, until his new-raiſed forces had 
been accuſtomed to the ſight of an enemy. The 


confederates were no ſooner in poſſeſſion of Tour- 
nay, than they caſt their eyes an Mons, and paſſed 


the Scheld with intention to inveſt that ſtrong for- 
trefs. Villars marched to cover Mons, and poſted 


himfelf advantageouſly between the woods of La 


Merte and Tanieres, in the neighbourhood of Mal- 


plaquet, where he fortified his camp, naturally 
ſtrong, with triple entrenchments. Voltaire at- 
firms, that his army did not exceed eighty thou- 


fand combarants :. Engliſh writers augment his 


numbers to one hundred and twenty thouſand ſol- 
diers; and perhaps they were nearer the truth, if 
we conſider that he was joined by Boufflers, who 


ftifled all rivalſhip, out of regard to his country, 


and conſented to act in an inferior capacity, though 
he was the ſenior commander. Villars took every 
every poſſible precaution, yet his difpoſition is 
blamed. He ſo covered his camp with lines, 
entrenchments, hedges, batteries, and trees laid 
acroſs, that it ſeemed quite inacceſſible ; but he 
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ought, in the opinion of ſome military critics, to 2 2 
have marched beyond a hollow way that lay in the wy 


front of his camp. In this ſituation he was at- pale ef 
Malplaquet. 
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tacked with great fury by the allies. The Dutch, 
en the left, were three times repulſed with prodi - 
gious ſlaughter, and as often led on by the Prince 
of Orange, who perſiſted in his efforts with incre- 
dible perſeverance and intrepidity. On the right 
the Engliſh forces were more ſucceſsful: after an 
obſtinate engagement the French were-driven from 
their entrenchments into the woods of Saart and 
Tanieres. The Marſhal, ' in leading back the 
troops, was dangerouſly wounded ; and thus the 
honour of a victory, attended with ſcarcely any 
advantage, belonged to the enemy. The French 
had fought with an obſtinacy of courage bordering 
on deſpair ; and they now made a fine retreat to- 
wards Valenciennes, under Marſhal Boufflers, that 
prevented a purſuit, Twenty thouſand of the con- 
federates fell in the field of battle, whereas the loſs 


on the ſide of France ſcarce amounted to eight 


thouſand. In a word, the allies gained a victory 
a victory ſo bloody, as would have made a. repe- 


tion of it fatal to the confederacy. When Villars Mons taken 
by the allies. 


retired to Valenciennes, the allied army laid ſiege 
to Mons, which capitulated about the end of Oc- 
tober. 


U pon the Rhine the French affairs were ſueceſs- Freach ſuc 
ful. General Merci, having meditated an invaſion the Rhine; 


of Franche Comte, was prevented by Marſhal Du- 
bourg, 
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2 bourg, who attacked, defeated, and obliged him to 
—— rTepaſs the Rhine, with the loſs of two thouſand 
is 1, men. In Italy, the Duke of Berwick fruſtrated all 
the projects of the Imperial General; the Camiſars 
nd in were entirely defzated in the Cevennes; and the 
a affairs in Spain in general bore a favourable aſpect. 
The Engliſh and Portugueſe were defeated at Caya, 
by the Marſhal de Bay; and the ftrong fortreſs of 
Alicant had, aſter a tedious ſiege, ſurrendered to 

Count d'Asfield. 

Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of the allies, the 
campaign was, on the whole, more favourable than 
the Chriſtian King had reafon to expect; peace, 
however, became every day more neceſſary. The 
finances were ſo totally exhauſted, and the king- 
dom impoveriſhed, that Lewis reſolved to ſacrifice 
every conſideration, and even the intereſt of his 
grandfon, to procure the bleſſings of repoſe to his 
miferable ſubjects. He demandled paſſports, by 
virtue of which his miniſters might repair in 


Conference: fafery to Holland. When theſe were obtained, the 


— — Marſhal d'Uxelles, and the Abbe Polignac, were 
pitched on to carry the King's ſupplications to 
Gertruydenberg, where conferences were appointed. 
The Marquis de Torcy renewed his attempts on 
the integrity of Marlborough, and proceeded ſo 
far as to offer four millions of livres for that noble- 
man's intereſt in procuring terms, which the King 
would, but four years before, have rejected with - 
diſdain. Lewis now offered to deliver the Spaniſh 
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monarchy to the Archduke Charles in the ſpace of 4. 


1709 · 


two months: but all his offers were rejected. 


His ſincerity was doubted. The conferences at 
length broke up. He recalled his ambaſſadors, 
and reſolved to try the fortune of another campaign. 
He entertained hopes, that ſome fortunate incadent 
in the events of war, and the approaching revolu- 
tion in the Engliſh miniſtry, would be productive 
of more reaſonable conditions, or ſuch at leaſt as 
would have ſtained his character with leſs infamy 
than the unnatural act of taking up arms againſt his 
own grand-child, Meaſures were taken for open- 
ing the campaign ; and the. whole kingdom of 
France eſpouſed, with warmth, the ſentiment of 
the Monarch, Without ever repining at the am- 
bition that had reduced the nation to the moſt de- 
plorable circumſtances, the people imputed all tlieir 
calamiries to the inſolence and pride of the confe- 
derates, Not a murmur of complaint broke forth 
againſt the Sovereign, while they were under the 
preſſure of extreme miſery ; on the contrary, all his 
ſuBjzets flocked to his banners, and fought under 
them with great ſpirit, attachment, and perſeve- 
rancer. They yielded the tenth penny of their 
whole ſubſtance for the ſervices of the war; but alt 
their loyalty and affection could not have preſerved 
the kingdom from deſtruction, had not a body of 
merchants, with permiſſion from the Catholic 
King, made repeated voyages to South America, 


from whence they returned with ramenſe trea- 


ſures, 


A 
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A.D. A numerous and well-appointed army was af- 
way ſembled by Marſhal Villars. His intention was 
firſt to cover Douay ; and afterwards, finding the 

enemy had inveſted it, to relieve the garriſon at the 

hazard of a battle, Their ſtrong ſituation, how- 
Douaytakea Ver, prevented his deſigns. Douay ſurrendered ; 
dythe alice. and the armies went into quarters, without under- 
taking any other conliderable enterpriſe. Both 

ſides remained inactive on the Rhine and in Italy, 

fl if the Duke of Berwick having thrown up entrench- 
if ments that baffled Count Thaun's intention of pe- 
netrating into Dauphine. Spain alone was fruitful 
in military incidents. The beginning of the year 
had been extremely unfortunate to King Philip. 
[i He had loſt the battle of Saragoſſa, and was forced 
" to retreat, with the ſhattered remains of his army, 
ih | | to Madrid, and from thence to Valladolid : but the 
8 arrival of Vendoſme ſoon retrieved matters, and 
ſl! changed the fortune of the war. All Spain de- 
manded this general ; and Philip, who entertained 

the higheſt opinion of his abilicy, believed him alone 

capable of ſtemming the rapidity of Staremberg's 
fucceſſes. Vendoſme acquired great glory in Italy ; 

nor had the unfortunate campaign before Liſle in 

the leaſt obſcured the luſtre of his reputation in the 
venevſme yes of the Spaniards, His affability, openneſs, 
— in generoſity, even to profuſion, and confeſſed intre- 
Ml pidity, had gained him the hearts of the ſoldiers, 
HY The moment he ſet foot in Spain, volunteers 
1 flocked to him from every quarter; and Vendoſme's 
my | popularity 
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popularity was as valuable to Philip as an army. 


A ſpirit of enthuſiaſm actuated the whole nation: G 


cities and corporations, villages and monaſteries, 
offered all they had to their darling general, who 
ſoon approved himſelf worthy of their confidence 
and affections. In leſs than three months after the 
battle of Saragoſſa, Philip was in a condition to 
march in queſt of his rival, who might have been 


confirmed on the throne, had he made the proper 


uſe of his victory, or rather, had he been duly 
ſupported by the allies. Vendoſme would not 


| ſuffer the ardour of his troops to cool by delay: 


he led them ſtrait to Madrid, purſued the enemy 
to Portugal, croſſed the Tagus, and obliged Ge- 
neral Stanhope, with five thouſand Engliſh forces, 
to ſurrender priſoners of war at Brihuega, Next 
day, December roth, he attacked Count Starem - 
berg at Villa Vicioſa: King Philip commanded the 
wing; and Vendoſme commanded on the left: 
The conflict was long and obſtinate, and the vic- 


tory diſputed ; though, if we may judge from 


conſequences, it declared fairly on the fide of 
Philip. Certain it is, that Staremberg's left wing 
was entirely defeated, and all the infantry cur in 
pieces. Engliſh writers alledge, that the enemy's 
left wing fought with deſperate fury, until night 
feparated the combatants ; but the French and 
Spaniſh writers more fully agree, that Starem- 
berg was routed, with the loſs of all his artillery, 
baggage, and vpwards of five thouſand men. Be- 


von 
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4. n. yond diſpute he was purſued by Vendoſme, who 


145 == ak Balaguar in his way, and forced the Imperial 
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Change in 
Ge — niſtry was a decided one; for it laid the foundation 


general to take ſhelter under the cannon of Barce- 
lona. Gironne ſurrendered to the Duke de No- 
allles; and thus Philip, from a fugitive, became, 


in one campaign, abſolute maſter of all Spain, ex- 


cept Catalonia. 

Theſe ſucceſſes were undoubtedly of great ſer- 
vice to Lewis and to Philip; but they were no- 
thing, compared to the advantages which France 


derived from her intrigues, at this time, at the 


Court of London. The revolution in Spain was 
a brilliant meaſure. The change in the Britiſh mi- 


of ſuch à peace as Lewis could not have expected. 
During the reign of Queen Anne, to this period, 
the Whigs had the management of affairs in their 
hands. The Duke of Marlborough, in a great 
degree, governed the State; and his Ducheſs poſ- 
ſeſſed the Queen's confidence. The Earl of Go- 
dolphin, cloſely connected to the Duke by prin- 
ciple and by marriage, was Lord Treaſurer of 
England ; and his reputation was as high in acivil, 
as the Duke's in a military capacity. But; no 
fooner had the Ducheſs loſt her aſcendancy, than 
Lord Godolphin was deprived of his office of trea- 
furer, and Earl Pawlet, Mr. Harley, Manley, 
Paget, and Benſon; were made Commiſſioners of 
the Treatury. Lord Sunderland reſigned the place 
of Secretary of State. Mrs. Marſham, related to 
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the Ducheſs of Marlborough, and firſt introduced pms D. 
by her to Court, roſe in the Queen's favour, itt www 


proportion as the intereſt of her benefactreſs de- 
clined. She had a brother, for whom ſhe ſolicited 
a regiment : the Queen urged the Duke; and he 
repreſented to her Majeſty the prejudice that would 
redound to the ſervice by preferring a young man 
to ſeveral old officers, who had exhibited repeated 
proofs of valour and capacity; but his remon- 
ſtrances producing no effect, he ſaw it was time to 
retire; Harley ſecretly directed theſe intrigues, 
and made a proper uſe of the Earl of Sunderland's 
motion, that the Parliament would addreſs the 
Queen to remove Mrs. Maſham from her preſence. 
He laboured, from theſe circumſtances, to exaſ- 
perate the Queen, and, by means of her favourite, 
to deſtroy the credit of his enemies. He demon- 
ſtrated how little emolument the nation had derived 
from the victories of Marlborough. He obſerved 
that the commerce of England was daily declining, 
her finances were exhauſted; the people loaded 
with taxes, and the puhlic debts augmented ; but 
every proſpect of peace was remote, and would ever 
remain ſo while it was the intereſt of thoſe in power 
io continue a ruinous and expenſive war. Theſe 
were the conferences which Harley held with Mrs, 
Maſham : they were by her reported to the Queen, 
and the ſentiments were ſo congenial to her own, 
that ſhe deſired Harley might be privately intro- 
duced, He ſoon convinced the Queen of his 


; ability, and gained her confidence. 
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The ſtaff of High Treaſurer was taken from Lord 
Godolphin. Mr. Harley had the appointiag com- 
miſſioners to execute that office, by which he got 


the management of the revenue into his own 


hands. Lord Somers was removed from his poſt 
of Preſident of the Council: Mr. St. John was 
raiſed to the department of Secretary of State: in a 
word, the Duke of Marlborough alone, of all the 
party, remained in office. It was dangerous to 
attempt any thing againſt a nobleman poſſeſſed ſo 
ſtrongly of the confidence of the allies ; yet, to con- 
tinue him at the head of the army was a point of 


dangerous conſequence to the deſigns of the 


Tories. The Dutch immediately took the alarm, 
not doubting but a change in the adminiſtration 
would produce a change of meaſures, and work 


his diſgrace. The new miniſtry, to remove their 


apprehenſions, publiſhed a report of their reſolution 
to adhere raore ſteadily than the former ta the 
intereſts of the allies of Great-Britain ; and the 
Queen ordered her ambaſſador at the Hague to 
aſſure the States, that, in chooſing new miniſters, 
ſhe inviolably preſerved the ſame ſentiments for the 
common cauſe, and confidence in the abilities 0 
the Duke of Marlborough, The miniſtry, how- 
ever, ventured to circumſcribe the authority of this 
great commander, but in ſuch a manner as ſhewed 
they were afraid: he was provoked at the uſage ; 
but he ſtifled his fentiments. 


As 


th 
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As ſoon as the new miniſters were eſtabliſhed in 4. D- 
their places, they ſhewed their inclination for peace, 2 
and that they were in the pay of France. It was minigryſend | 
how that a ſecret negociation was ſet on foot be- roy hg 
tween the Courts of Verſailles and London, by S 
means of the Abbe Gaultier, a'Frenchman, who 
had inſinuated himſelf into the family of the Earl 
of Jerſey, ambaſſador in France after the treaty of 
Ryſwick, and was left by Marſhal Tallard in 
England upon the laſt rupture between the two 
kingdoms, The Marſhal, imagining this. eccle- 

* might be able occaſionally to furniſh uſeful 
intelligence; directed him to reſide in London, 
carefully to obſerve every occurrence, and tranſ- 
mit, with the utmoſt diſcretion, whatever, could 
contribute to the ſervice of his country. Gaultier 
punAually executed his commiſſion, and performed 
his duty without ſuſpicion. He was now pro- 
poſed, by Lord Jerſey, to the new miniſtry, as a 
proper meſſenger to the Court of France, with the 
firſt intimation of their pacific inclinations. -. Gaul- 
tier arrived at Verſailles, and reported his com- 
miſſion. He gave an exact account of the Engliſh 
government, and the ſtate of affairs in that coun- 
try. He deſired a letter to Lord Jerſey, which he and thereby 
obtained, ſet out for London, and wrote back, don wich 
that the Engliſh miniſtry, finding that her Majeſty 1 
was averſe to renew the negociations by means of 
Holland, deſired he would pleaſe to communicate 
the propoſal for a general pacification, which they 
O 2 | would 
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would tranſmit to Holland, their intentian being 
to conclude a treaty in concert with their allies, 
A memorial accordingly was drawn up, approved 
of by the Engliſh, and ſent over to Holland. 
The Queen wanted cautionary towns in the Weſt- 
Indies, for the ſecurity of that trade; the fortreſſes 
Gibraltar and Corunna, and the Iſland of Mi- 
norca, for the protection of the Mediterraneon 
commerce. Theſe were the immediate advantages 
demanded ſor Great-Britain; but it was neceſſary 
the Court of Spain ſhould be conſulted. Philip 
made no ſcruple about the ceſſion of places, incon- 
derable in reſpect to the ſecurity of his crown, and 
which would coſt the Engliſn nation more to 
maintain, than the commercial advantages they 
produced. n 

But, on the requeſt relating to the cautionary 
towns, Lewis choſe to be ſilent. However, Gaul- 
tier was permitted to aſſure the Queen's miniſters, 
that his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty would uſe his ut- 
moſt influence with Philip, that nothing might ob- 
ſtruct the peace, ſo neceſſary to the belligerent 
Powers. 8 

The Dutch, now finding that the Engliſh 
miniſtry were reſolved upon making peace, gave 
intimation to the French Court, that, if the King 
would reſume the negociations in Holland, he 
would not find the States backward : but it was 
the requeſt of the Engliſh miniſtry, that Lewis 


would liſten to no propoſitions from the States, 
which 
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which ſhould tend to bring the conferences back 


This circumſtance obliged the Dutch to make 
application to Great- Britain, that they ſhould be 
conſulted in the general ſcheme of pacification. 
During the previous ſteps for a negociation, the ſea- 
ſon for action approached. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough ſtill continued at the head of the confederate 
army. Ihe Tory miniſtrydid not yet think themſelves 
firmly enough eſtabliſhed, to venture ſuperſeding a 
general who poſſeſſed the whole confidence of the 
Empire and Holland. Such a meaſure would in 
particular have given umbrage to the latter. He 
was therefore permitted to ſet out for the Hague in 
the month of February,, to make preparations for 
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to Holland; and the King faithfully complied. 


the enſuing campaign. Before either army was Death of the 
ready to take the field, the Emperor Joſeph died, 


leaving his Auſtrian dominions, the Empire of 
Germany, and his pretenſions to the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, to his brother the Archduke Charles, ance 


_ crowned King of Spain, and now obliged to quit 


the capital by the late ſucceſs of his rival, Philip, 
This event, it was imagined, would greatly facili- 
tate a peace. - The objects of England and Holland 
were to preſerve the balance of power, and to pre- 
vent the aggrandiſement of the Houſe of Bourbon 
by the acceſſion of the Spaniſh monarehy. The 
ſame reaſons now prevailed with reſpe& to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, whoſe pride, ambition, and luſt 
of empire, would be equally dangerous, were the 

Auſtrian 
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; 4 Auſtrian dominions, the Imperial dignity, Naples, 
— Sicily, Lombardy, Spain, and America, to be 
united in one family. | 

| The death of the Emperor made no alteration in 


the military preparations. The efforts made by 
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1 Lewis were extraordinary, conſidering how long he 
9 „ Campaign had ſupported the war. His army in Flanders this 
p | in anders. year, commanded by M. Villars, was not inferior 
| to any he had yet ſent into the field : and his ſub- 
j jeds ſtill eſpouſed the cauſe of their Monarch, and 


ſupported his glory with aſtoniſhing ſpirit and 
attachment. The ſpirit and activity of Villars had 
rendered him ſo very popular, that he found means 
to aſſemble a very numerous army, with which he 
encamped behind the river Sanſet. His ſituation 
was ſo ſtrong, that he could not be attacked with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs. He had drawn lines from 
Bouchain'on the Scheld, along the Sanſet and the 
Scarpe, to Arras, and from thence to Canche. 
They were defended by redoubts, and would in- 
deed have been impenctrable, had not the Marſhal 
been weakened by the ſtrong detachments neceſ- 
farily made from his army to the Rhine, to rein- 
force the Elector of Bavaria, It was Marlborough's 
deſign to force theſe lines; and upon his ſucceſs 
„ his reputation depended. From the 15th of June 
150 to the 12th of July, the two armies remained en- 
g f camped, ſeparated only by the Scarpe. The 
| French army formed a kind of circle on the other 
b fide of Arras, the right at Mouchin Prev, and the 
1 lelt 
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left at Duiſan ; while the confederate camp ex- 
tended along the Lens, the right at Lieven, and 
the left at Henin Liſter, . Villars's ſituation greatly 
incommoded the confederates, who twice at- 
tempted to carry a ſmall fort and redoubt, which 
covered a mole raiſed at Arlieux, by which the 
mills of Douay were rendered uſeleſs, and the na- 
vigation of the Scarpe interrupted. A third time 
they returned to the charge with a body of eight 
thouſand choſen troops; when, after an obſtinate 
conflict, they at length ſucceeded. Intending to 
fortify theſe poſts, Marlborough left twelve batta- 
lions to cover the workmen; and Marſhal Villars 
formed the reſolution of ſurpriſing their camp. 
The Count de Gaſſon was pitched upon to execute 
this project; and he took his meaſures ſo well, that 
he arrived at day-break within a ſmall diſtance of 
the enemy, without being diſcovered. He had 
ranged his horſe in four lines; the firſt of which 
attacked the camp with ſuch fury, that the confede- 
rate detachment was defeated, diſperſed, and pur- 
ſued to Douay. In this action the loſs was incon- 
ſiderable, the victory complete, but fruitleſs. 
Marlborough made a feint, which deceived even 
the vigilance of Villars, and was, perhaps, the moſt 


1711. 


Famouslines 


maſterly ſtroke of that conſummate general, Ad- f fd 


vancing within two leagues of the French lines, 


Villars 
he forced by the 


ordered a great number of faſcines to be made, Puke of 


declaring he would attack the enemy. Vill e 


drew his chief force on that ſide, in full expectation 
94 of 
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of an engagement, and was aſtoniſhed when he 


—— heard that Generals Codogan and Hompeſch had 


paſſed the Sanſent at Vitry, and that the Duke of 
Marlborough was in the neighbourhood of Ar- 
lieux. Now certified of the deſign formed, Villars 
decamped with his whole army by break of day, 
and, putting himſelf at the head of the houſehold 
troops, marched with ſuch expedition, that, by 
noon, he was in fight of the Duke of Marlborough, 
who had by this time joined Count Hompeſch. 
This junction obliged him to retreat to Courtray. 


French writers endeavour to qualify this diſgrace of 


Villars; but the Marſhal ſhewed that he deſerved 
better fortune, by the ingenuouſneſs with which he 
acknowledged himſelf baffled by the ſuperior ta- 
lents of the Engliſh g general. 

In conſequence of this ſucceſs, the Duke of 
Marlborough formed the hazardous deſign of in- 
veſting Bouchain, a town ſmall in extent, but 
ſtrong by fituation, ſurrounded by moraſſes, well 
fortified, and defended by a numerous garriſon, 
Villars took every precaution for the ſecurity of 
Bouchain, and uſed his utmoſt addreſs to defeat the 
dens of the contederates, and retrieve the thock 
his reputation had lately ſuſtained. His detach- 


ments gained ſeveral advantages over the foraging 


parties of the confederates. Theſe efforts were 
ſeconded by ſeveral briſk (allies of the beſieged : 

they ſerved to retard, but could not ward off, the 
fare of Bouchain, The Duke of Marlborough had 


exerted 
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exerted his utmoſt abilities in this ſiege. He formed aj 
lines, erected forts, raiſed batteries, completed a way 


cauſeway through a deep moraſs, and carried an his 


Bouchain 


taken by the 


approaches with ſuch rapidity, that in twenty days e 


alter the trenches were opened, the garriſon, con- 


ſitting of four thouſand men, were obliged to ſur- 
render priſoners of war. The conqueſt of Bou- 
chain was the laſt military enterpriſe of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, whoſe reſignation removed 
that cloud which for ſome time had oabicured the 
luſtre of Villars's reputation. 


Nothing remarkable happened in Germany ſince Campalgy 
the death of the Emperor. All the care of the — 
generals ſeemed directed to watch each other's mo- — 


tions, and provide convenient encampments. 
| Evrope was now intent on the election of a new 
Emperor; and, on the 12th of October, the Arch- 
duke Charles was choſen, but was not recogniſed 
by the Courts of Verſailles or Madrid. The 
Electors of Cologne and Bayaria likewiſe proteſted 
againſt the election. In Italy, the Duke of Savoy, 
having paſſed Mount Cenis, attacked the French 
army commanded by the Duke of Berwick, near 
Montmelian, and was repulfed after a bloody con- 
flict. During the reſt of the campaign, the ſupe- 
rior talents of Berwick prevailed. He baffled all 


the projects of Amadeus, who, with a ſuperior . 


army, could do nothing more than recover the 
infignificant caſtle uf Miolons, garriſoned only by 
fifty men. As to the tranſactions in Spain, they 
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ye equally unimportant. Vendoſme's army was 


— in a wretched condition, notwithſtanding the aſto- 


jk niſhing rapidity of his ſucceſſes in the preceding 


campaign. At length, however, he ventured to 
attack General Staremberg, who had advanced to 
the paſs of Prato de Rey. This poſt was diſputed 
with obſtinacy, but at laſt relinquiſhed by the 
enemy. He afterwards, by a ſtrong detachment 
from the main army, inveſted the Caſtle of Ardena, 
which was vigorouſly defended, and at laſt relieved 
by the Imperial general, who, after a. bloody en- 
gagement, defeated the beſiegers, with the loſs of 
two thouſand men, all their baggage, ammunition, 
and cannon. 


French e- In America the affairs of France baked in general 
— 
FexoftRio à favourable aſpect; the Engliſh ſquadron under 


Tue. Admiral Walker being diſappointed i in the attempt 

' on Quebec, and the Sieur du Guay Trouin more 
fortunate than could be expected in the expedition to 

Rio de Janeiro, in the Brazils. Trouin commanded 

a ſquadron, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, fix 

frigates of forty and thirty guns, and a bomb- 

ketch, with near three thouſand land forces on 

board. - He arrived in the Bay of Rio de Janeiro 

Amidſt the continual 
fire from forts and batteries, the French ſquadron 
forced the entrance of the harbour, though it was 
ſurrounded with batteries, and defended by three 
ſhips of the line. The Portugueſe ſhips were run 


nd and loft. Nen day the French troops 
were 
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were landed, and a camp formed on the eminences 
before the town. While batteries were erecting, 
ge ſkirmiſhes paſſed, in which the Portugueſe 

ere generally worſted; As ſoon as the works were 
finiſhed, the batteries began to play ſo furiouſly, 
that about midnight the enemy deſerted the town, 
and retired to the mountains with th<ir moſt valu- 
able effects. Trouin ſen: notice to the Portugueſe 
general, that, unleſs he immediately ranſomed the 
place, he would lay it in aſhes, as it was not the 
intention of the King his maſter to maintain the 
colony. Six hundred and ten thouſand cruſadoes 
were offered, accepted, and paid in fifteen days 
upon which the French troops embarked. 
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France ſuſtained a great loſs this year by the Death of thy 


death of the Dauphin, the only ſon of Lewis, who 
was {wept off by the ſmall pox, in the fiftieth year 
of his age, and lamented by the people, as the beſt 
ſon, the beſt father, and the moſt amiable and pro- 
miſing prince of his country, By his death the title 
of Dauphin deſcended to the Duke of Burgundy, 
who dicd ſoon after, greatly regretted. Next the 
title devolved to the Duke of Bretagne, who dying 
wen but hve years of age, his brother the Duke of 


Anjou, an infant, became Dauphin of France, and 
heir to the crown. 


Darin, 


During all the military operations, the prelimi- Negociations 


for peace re- 


naries to a negociation were adjuſting between the ſumed bythe 


Courts of Verſailles and London, by means of — 2 


Gaultier, who was now returned to France, accom- roses in 
ſpite of the 


panied 
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panied by Mr. Prior, who had formerly been ſe. 


— cretary to the Earls of Portland and Jerſey, am- 


ofition of 
b Dutch baſſadors at the court of Lewis. Prior had diſ- 


ad the Em- 


yore 


tinguiſhed himſelf by his poetical talents : his wit, 
addreſs, inſinuating manner, and ardent deſire to 
promote peace, rendered him exceedingly accept- 


able to the French miniftry ; but his inſtructions 


were extremely limited, and his inclination and 
abilities thereby rendered fruitleſs. He was only 


empowered to communicate the preliminary de- 


wands of the Engliſh nation, to reccive the French 
King's anſwer, and to kno: whether King Philip 
had delegated a power of acting to his grandfather, 
Prior arrived incognito at Fontainbleau, punctually 
executed his commiſſion, communicated the pre- 
tenſions of England, and demanded a clear and 
determinate anſwer, previous to 'his entering upon 
any negociation, The Queen's memorial required 
a barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands, and 


another for the Empire on the Rhine; reſtitution 


for the Duke of Savoy, and ceſſion to that Prince 
af ſuch places as had been ſtipulated in his treaties - 
with the allies; an acknowledgement of the ſucceſ- 
fion of the Crown of England, as eſtabliſhed in the 
Proteſtant line ; the demolition of the fortifications 
and filling up the harbour of Duakirk ; the ceſſion 
of Gibraltar, Minorca, of the Negro trade, and 
certain cautionary towns in America, to the Crown 
of England; ſecurity for the Engliſh ſubjects tra- 
fling in Spain; the reſtitution or ceſſion of New- 


foundland 


* 
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French and Spaniſh monarchies ſhould never be 


united in the ſame perſon; and, laſtly, full and 
ample ſecurity for the commerce of the United 
Provinces. The death of the Emperor made an 
entire change in the politics of England; and the 
expulſion of King Philip was no longer deſired, 
notwithſtanding that meaſure had coſt rivers of 
blood. Theſe demands were to be kept ſecret, 
and revealed only by the mutual conſent of the 
contracting parties. They were ſuch as he was re- 
ſolved not to comply with, 

His firſt meaſure was to remove the ſeat of ne- 
gociation to London. He choſe for this important 
buſineſs Menager, deputy from the city of Rouen 
to the Board of Trade, a perſon of equal know- 
ledge, ability, and prudence. Menager was ac- 


_ cordingly diſpatched to England, with full powers 


to adjuſt the preliminaries of the treaty, and he was 
attended thither by the Engliſh envoy. As the 
ceſſion of Newfoundland and Hudſon's Bay was 
an article of the utmoſt conſequence to the marine 
and commerce of France, Menager had particular 


directions to uſe the King's power with diſcretion, 


and to give up Placentia and Newfoundland upon 
certain conditions, when he found it abſolutely 
neceſſary to the great deſign of reſtoring the pub- 


lic tranquillity. As ſoon as the French minifter 


ſet foot in London, he began his conferences with 


the Duke of Shrewibury, the Earls of Jerſey, 
| Dartmouth, 
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Dartmouth, Oxford, and Mr. St. John. After 


long diſputes and various altercations, in which 


Menager acquitted himſelf with great addreſs, cer- 
tain preliminary articles were ſigned; upon which 
the French miniſter was privately introduced to the 
Queen at Windſor. The only difficulty was, that 
Lewis had not yet acknowledged that Princefs as 
Queen of Great-Britain ; but ſuch punctilios were 
not at this time to ſtand in the way of a treaty fo 
eſſential to France. He was received graciouſly, 
charged with the Queen's compliments to the King, 


and an aſſurance that ſhe would neglect nothing in 


her power to accelerate the negociations, It was 
about this time that Marſhal Tallard was releaſed 
from his confinement, and permitted to return to 
France on his parole; a circumſtance which has 
made ſome writers-imagine, that the Marſhal made 
the firſt overtures of peace. However probable 
this ſuggeſtion may appear, it is poſitively contra- 
dicted by Torcy. 

On the departure of Menager, the Earl of 
Stafford, lately recalled from Holland, where 
he reſided in quality of ambaſſador, was ſent 
back to the Hague, to communicate to the 
penſionary the preliminaries ſigned by , France 
France and England, to ſignify the Queen's ap- 
probation of them, and determine a place where the 
plenipotentiaries of the ſeveral Powers ſhould aſ- 
ſemble. He was inſtructed to aſſure the pen- 
fionary, that the Queen had granted nothing pre- 


Judicial to Holland ; and that ſhe was determined to 
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conclude peace in conjunction with her allies. 1. 
The fame declaration was made to Count Gallas, 
the Imperial miniſter in London, who reſented the 
preliminaries with ſuch warmth, that, to inflame 

the minds of the people, he cauſed them to be 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and inſerted in the public 
papers; upon which he was forbidden appearing at 
Court. Nor was Holland leſs alarmed at a tranſ- 
action carried on with ſo much privacy. Buys was 
immediately ſent to London, in quality of envoy 
extraordinary, to intercede with the Queen to alter 

her reſolutions. In the declamations of the Dutch 
againſt the Engliſh miniſters, the latter were repre- 
ſented as traitors to their country and their allies. 


ed 
0 Upon the Queen's declaration that ſhe would regard 
8 any delay, on the part of the States, as a refuſal to 
| 7 comply with her propoſitions, Buys ſpoke with 
* veheinency againſt the Engliſh adminiſtration: he 
* entered into all the views of the Whigs, to retard 
the treaty, and ruin the miniſtry; connected him- 
of ſelf intimately with Bothmar, the Hanoverian am- 
— baſſador, and engaged in all the intrigues ſaid to 
. have been ſet on foot, for immediately calling over 
1 the Duke of Hanover, and inviting Prince Eugene 
5 into England. But the Queen's obſtinacy obliged 
p them to conſent, that the general conferences 
* ſhould be opened at Utrecht; which was done in 
78 the month of January, in the year 17 12. 
n- | | 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


FIFTH EPOCH, 


Negociations at Utrecht—Campaign in Flanders Duke of 
Marlberough ſuperſeded—Britiſh troops withdrawn—Queſ- 
noy taken by Prince Eugene — The Engliſh put in poſſeſ- 
fion of Dunkirk—Marſhal Villars defeats Prince Eugene at 
Denain—Douay, Queſnoi, and Bouchain taken by the 
French—Afairs in Germany, Spain, and Italy—St. Jago 
taken by the French—Negociations at Utrecht continued 
and delayed by a ſingular incident—Canclufion of the ne- 
gociations.—Treaties with Portugal, Pruſſia, Savoy, Hol- 
land, and England—The Emperor reſuſes the terms of ac- 
commodation — Landau taken —Eugene's lines forced — 
Fribvrg taken Treaty of Raſtadt - Domeſtic attentions of 
Lewis — His death — His character His family. 


Ox the 29th of January, 17125 the conferences 


ere opened at Utrecht. The Marſhal de Uxelles, 


the Abbot Polignac, and M. Menager, appeared 
in quality of Plenipotentiaries from the King; the 
Queen of England granted the ſame powers to the 
Biſhop of Briſtol and the Earl of Strafford; and 
the Dutch deputies named for the congreſs were 
Buys and Vanderduſſen; miniſters from the Em- 
peror, the Duke of Savoy, and the other allies, 
appeared reluctantly at the congreſs, and all 
ſeemed to be actuated with ſentiments very op- 
poſite to thoſe of the French Monarch and the 
Britiſh Queen. A ſpirit of war ſeemed to prevail 


in the United Provinces ; nor was there any hopes 
that 


been yet received fr rom the King of Spain. 
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that the deputies Pry alter cheir behaviour, un- 
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til compelled by the Britiſh Court. Prior was im- — 


patiently expected by the French miniſters, as the 
angel of peace, intruſted with the Queen of Eng- 

Jand's ſecret ſentiments, which ſhe had not com- 
municated to her plenipotentiaries. But in nis 
room came Mr. Harley, couſin to the Lord Trea- 
ſurer, with ſuch inſtructions as obliged the pleni- 
potentiaries to the Queen to declare, that Mr. 
Harley had a demand fo important to all the Pow- 
ers in Europe, that, unleſs it was granted, the n nego⸗ 
ciation muſt neceſſarily be at an end. It was ſig⸗ 
nified that this demand was already. couched, in a 
memorial preſented by the Abbe Gaultier, . It re- 
ſpeed the ſecurity which the Courts of F. rance and 
Spain ſhould give, that the crowns of the two 
kingdoms ſhould never be united in the ſame per- 


ſon. But of this article the King“ 5 plenipoteptiaries 


2 14004 


aſtoniſhed the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, Lewis, 
indeed, had written to Mr. Secretary St. John, that 
the renunciation demanded was contrary to the fun- 
damental laws of France; but that he defi red his 
gran adſon' s ſentiments upon this important diffi- 
culty. Gaultier therefore acquainted. the congreſs 
with the occaſion of the delay, no anſwer having 

The King of France, foreſeeing: the di fhculties 
that aroſe from the death of the Dauphin, and'of ſo 
many princes of the blood, imparted his thoughts 

Vol. IV. N as 
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10 4. D. as early as the month of March to his Catholic 
465 1712. 
——Maqeſty, referring the election of proſecuting the 
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war, or renouncing the crown of France, to his 
own breat, In this letter he adviſed him to con- 
ſider the ſituation of affairs in France and Spain, 
their inability to continue the war, to conſult his 


own, inclinations, and then to take his reſolution, 


In expectation of Philip's anſwer, the negociations 


breaking up, his Majeſty propoſed, by a letter to 
the Eogliſh Miniſtry, another alternatiye; im- 
porting that, in caſe of Philip's refuſal to renounce 


Lewis 


Uh his birthright and pretenſions to the crown of 
1 France, the Moſt Chriſtian King would, in con- 
5 junction with the Queen of England, enter into 
bes | ſuch meaſures as ſhould be neceſſary to determine 
15 him, and to ſecure the concluſion of a peace, in 
q 1 which they had already made ſo conſiderable pro- 
i 0 | grels. We may judge of the difficulties ro which 
'] "g 


Wit! were ſuſpended, this being deemed a fundamental 
145 article, to prevent the exorbitant growth of the 
11 Houſe of Bourbon. The King urged his grand- 

15 ſon to haſten his determination ; but the plenips- 
| | 1 tentiaries growing impatient, he propoſed, that the 
ng regulation of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, accepted and 
175 promulged at the aſſembly of the Cortes, or ſtates 
15 of Caſtile and Arragon, ſhould be received by the 
WA allies as ſufficient ſecurity againſt the union of the 
1 two Monarchies ; but this propoſal was refuſed, 
4 N y as an inſufficient barrier againſt ſo great and immi- 
1 i nent a danger. To prevent the congreſs from 
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Lewis found himſelf reduced, before he could be A. » 


1712, 


brought to this alternative. The anſwer was 


penned by Mr. St. John. It contained aſſurances 


chat her Majeſty would be glad of ſuch a peace as 
the King ought to think reaſonable, It was with 
a view of rendering every thing more agreeable 


to the King of Spain, that ſhe now left it to that 


Prince's choice, either to renounce his. birthright, 
and preſerve the Spaniſh Monarchy with the In- 
dies, or to renounce theſe, in order to ſecure 
his ſucceſſion to the crown of France, and to re- 
ceive in exchange for Spain and the Indies, the 
kingdom of Sicily, of which he was now in poſſeſ- 
Goa; the kingdom of Naples, the dukedoms of 
Savoy, Montſerrat, and Mantua'; on condition 
that when he, or any of his deſcendants, ſhould 
ſucceed to the crown of France, all thoſe domi- 
nions ſhould be united to the ſame crown, except 
Sicily only,” which ſhould be ceded to the Houſe 


of Auſtria, By this project the Duke of Savoy 


was to make the advantageous exchange of his do- 
minions for Spain and the Indies. But the whole 
evaporated by the determination of King Philip, 
which was to renounce all pretenſions to the crown 
of France, rather than quit thoſe of Spain, 

The French King was now, by the treachery 
and corruption of the Engliſh Minſtry, placed in a 
condition to talk to the Dutch in a different- ſtyle 
than he had uſed at Gertruydenberg. Finding the 
States {till attached to their firſt preliminaries, he 

P 2 wrote 
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* A. D. wrote to the plenipotentiaries, acquainting them * 
5 vioich the King of Spain's anſwer, and that the Eng- by 
1 f liſh would now be now no longer puzzled to pro- - 
4 poſe a ceſſation of arms; adding, that it would be E 
4 needleſs to look for expedients which might prove . 
lhe pleaſing to che other allies. „It would be a very 
We bad one (faid he) to. offer any. cautionary towns to 4 
or the Dutch; the time for flattering their pride is 
oY paſt ; and. henceforward, while I treat with, them 1 
1 Ut bong fide, 1 muſt do it with. the dignity that be- 1 
Bt comes me. - 

| ; . When, the e had proceeded to this k 
| 5 length, the ſeaſon came on for taking the field. x 
| 41 e Villars ſtill commanded in F landers, and the King 80 
wh had put his army in the beſt poſture which the cir- b 
. cumſtances of his kingdom would permit; but the 15 
„ chief reliance vas upon the change of meaſures and * 
45 a general in England. The Duke of Marlborough y 
? 888 Was ſuperſeded by the Duke of Ormond, who was q 
rough ſuper- ſent over with inſtructions which ſhewed the cor- - 

ruption of both the employers and the employed. 
Previous, however, to his taking the command, 1 
the Earl of Albermarle, general of the Dutch : 

forces, bombarded Arras, laid the ſuburbs in 
aſhes, ſet fire to ſome houſes in the city, and then * 
retired. Ormond joined Prince Eugene at Tour- c 
nay, but with expreſs orders not to hazard a battle; i 
a circumſtance well known to Villars, who there- t 
fore abated of his uſual vigilance, and permitted K 


Prince Eugene to inveſt Queſnoi. The - trenches 
were 
2 
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were opened, under cover of the army commanded A. D. 


1712. 


by the Duke of Ormond ; but an amneſty being eyed 
now ſigned between the King and the Queen of um. with. 
England, the Duke withdrew the /Englith forces, . 
and the foreigners in the pay of Great-Britain. 

Prince Eugene, however, proſecuted the ſiege with 

ſuch vigour and ability, that the garriſon ſurren- 

dered on the 4th of July, after ſuſtaining a ſiege of 

three weeks. Soon after this exploit, to dazzle; the 
confederates with ſome bold enterpriſe, Prince 
Eugene detached General Groveſtein, with fif- 3 
teen hundred horſe, to penetrate into the very taken by y 
bowelsof France, Groveſtein advanced into Cham- foi we 
pagne, paſſed the Noire, the Maeſe, the Moſelle, 

the Saar, and retired to Traerbach, with a rich 

booty and a great number of hoſtages, after hav- 

ing levied contributions to the gates of Metz, 

and ſpread terror and conſternation to. Paris and 
Verſailles. Marſhal Villars was no ſooner. ac. 
quainted with the march of this partiſan, than he 
retaliated, ſending Paſteur with a detachment, who 
penetrated beyond Bergen-op-zoom, and ra- 

vaged the Iſland of Tortola, belonging to Zea- 

land. 

The ceſſation of arms between France and Eng- The Eag- 
land having been proclaimed, the fortifications of — 
the town, the citadel, and the forts of Dunkirk, Duokick, 
were conſigned to the Engliſh troops, who landed 
there, under the conduct of General Hill. The 


King's fleet, veſſels, and gallies, remained in the 


P3 port; 
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port; the Intendant and the Magiſtrates continued 


— to exerciſe their ſeveral offices in the town, but the 


garriſon retired to Bergue. 

The Earl of Albermarle was encamped with ſe. 
venteen battalions and fourteen ſquadrons at De- 
nain, to cover the lines. He was ſeparated by the 
Scheld from Prince Eugene's right wing. Eugene 
had drawn theſe lines from the Scheld to the Scarpe, 
to cover his convoys againſt the garriſons of Cam- 
bray and Valenciennes, and his grand magazines 
near Marchiennes. Villars, having formed-the de - 


ſign of ſeizing upon theſe magazines, and foreing 


the: camp at Denain, advanced to Chaſtillon, as if 
he intended to attack the confederates hefore Lan- 
drecy. To confirm the enemy in this opinion, 
ne had thrown bridges over the river, Prince Eu- 
gene, no longer doubting that an attack was me- 
ditated, raiſed an intrenchment before his left 
wing, poſted General Fagel behind with forty bat- 
talions, and advanced his right towards Landrecy, 
by which means he was three leagues diſtant from 
Denain. Villars, having thus attained his aim, 
Joſt no time in the farther execution of his project. 
He ordered the Count de Broglio in the evening 
to advance with forty ſquadrons along the Selle, 
and guard all the poſts of this ſmall river ſo care- 
fully, that the enemies out- parties ſhould not be 
able to diſcover the march of the main army: he 
threw a bridge over the Scheld at Neuville, and 


Was ready next morning to march his army over, 


beivie 
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before Prince Eugene was appriſed of his motions. 20 D. 
A meaſure ſo prudently concerted, could not fai 


of ſucceſs in the hands of the ſpirited and active 
Villars. Before the Imperial General could bring _ 


up any part of his army, the Marſhal had ſtormed feats Prince 


and forced the lines between Neuville and Denain. 
After ſeizing a convoy of five hundred bread wag · 
gons that lay behind the lines, and taken priſon- 
ers the guard, compoſed of five hundred horſe and 
an equal number of ſoot, he led his infantry againſt 
the intrenchment at Denain, lined by ſeventeen 
battalions. The reſiſtance of the enemy was great; 
but the Marſhal attacked them ſo impetuoully, 
that, after a bloody conflict, the F rench entered the 
camp, put all to the ſword, and made terrible 
laughter. Part of the enemy had retired. to the 
village and abbey ; they were again aſſaulted, and 
preſſed ſo vigorouſly, that ſeveral battalions, en- 
deavouring to ſaye themſelves by flight, were 
drowned in the Scheld : in a word, of ſeventeen 
battalions, only four hundred men eſcaped, all 
the reft having been killed, taken, or ſwallowed up 
by the waters. At the cloſe of the battle Prince 
Eugene arrived with freſh troops, and preſenting 
himſelf before the bridge of Prouy:, defended by 
Algerotti, attacked it with great impetuoſity, and 
was ſo warmly received, that he dropt the attempt, 
after loſing four battalions. By this action the 
ſpirits of the French nation were elated ; they had 
not been accuſtomed to victory in the Netherlands; 
P 4 and 
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and every advantage gained over ſo renowned 3 


general as Prince Eugene, was an addition to the 


luſtre of Villars's character, at the ſame time that 


it ſhewed the confederates how inadequate was 
their ſtrength, now they were deprived of the af- 


ſiſtance of England. 


In conſequence of the victory of Denain, the 


chain,taken ſtrong poſt at Marchiennes was forced, after an ob- 


by the 
F rench. 


ſtinate reſiſtance, by which Villars gained poſſeſ- 
ſion of a hundred pieces of cannon, three hundred 
waggons, and an immenſe magazine of ſtores and 


proviſions. The projects of = allies were now 


wholly diſconcerted, and the Dutch began tb 


think ſeriouſly of peace, To accelerate their reſo- 
lutions, Marſhal Villars encompaſſed Douay and 
the fort of Scarpe. After twelve days open 
trenches the fort was taken, and the garriſon made 
priſoners of war. The ſluices were then opened, 
and the waters drawn off, and the approaches to 
the town puſhed with vigour. Though the gar- 
riſon conſiſted of three thouſand men, the beſieged 
ſarrendered in thirteen days priſoners of war, 
on the 8th of September. 

On the ſame day Queſnoi was inveſted, The 
defence was obſtinate, but fruitleſs, On the 4th 
of October the garriſon, conſiſting of two thou- 
ſand men, ſurrendered priſoners of war. Prince 
Eugene had here laid up his artillery ; it fell into 
the hands of Marſhal Villars, and amounted to an 
hundred and fixteen pieces of heavy cannon, an 
inficiry oi a ſmaller calibre, forty mortars, four 


- 


hundred 
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hundred thouſand weight of powder, and a prodi- A. p. 
. = 7 = . N 1712. F 
gious quantity of balls, bombs, grenadoes, and 


other military ſtores, After this conqueſt Villars 
reduced Bouchain. | 


In Germany, the Duke of Wirtemberg made an Affairs in 


attack on the French lines at Weifſemberg, ins 
v hich he was repulſed. In Italy the Germans were 
more ſucceſt ful: they reduced the garriſon of Fort 
Philippe to the neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſcre- 
tion. Porto Ercole met with the ſame fate, after 
withſtanding, for two months, the utmoſt efforts of 
the enemy. Nor did the campaign in Spain furniſh 
any very material tranſactions. 'The Archduke's 
party now acted entirely on the defenfive ; yet did 
Philip negle& puſhing the advantages that were in 
his power froin his ſuperiority, Several ſieges were 
formed, but relinquiſhed. | 

Soon after, a ſuſpenſion of arms between Spain 
and Portugal was proclaimed at Madrid and Liſbon, 

The French ſent an expedition againſt the Dutch 
iſland of St. Jago, one of the principal of the Cape 
de Verds; and a ſquadron for this purpoſe was 
equipped at Toulon, under the conduct of Sieur 
Caſſart. This officer, anchoring at Fort de la 
Braye, lar.ded one thouſand men, ſummoned the 
garriſon, and received their ſubmiſſion without ex- 


changing a ſhot. Next day he appeared before the St. 


town of St. Jago, landed his men, and aſſumed fo 
determined a countenance, that the governor ſur- 
ſendered atGiſcreticn, though the place was difficult 
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of acceſs, and the iſland in a condition to raiſe ten 
The governor agreed to ranſom 
the town and fort at ſixty thouſand piaſtres; but, 
without regarding the capitulation, he eſcaped with 
the chief inhabitants into the mountains. Caſſart 
gave ſix days for recollection; but, receiving no 


anſwer, he blew up the forts, burſt forty pieces of 


iron cannon, carried off ſeventeen braſs ones, with 


two hundred barrels of powder, a great quantity of 


merchandiſe, and four hundred negrocs, giving 
the town to be pillaged by the ſoldiers; after which 
he laid it in aſhes. Afterwards Caſſart ſet fail for 
Surinam, a Dutch colony in South America, laid 
fiege to the place, and obliged the governor to pur- 
chaſe his ſecurity at the price of nine hundred thou- 
ſand florins. 
three hundred and fifteen thouſand florins on Bra- 
bin, another Dutch colony. 


Negociaa However, notwithſtanding theſe ſucceſſes, Lewis' 8 


Tons at 
Vtrecht co 


tui nued ; 


- 


chief object was to conclude with England: this 


was retarded by ſome difficulties that aroſe in ad- 
juſling the commerce and the limits of the coun- 
tries poſſeſſed by both nations in America. A long 
diſpute enſued, and the French plenipotentiaries 
held frequent conferences with the Duke of Shrewi- 
bury and Mr. Prior. At length matters were ſet- 
tled, by the influence of French money, greatly to 
the advantage of France. Both ſides were ready to 
ſign their reſpective treaties on the 11th day of 
mow Notice was given by the Engliſh to the 

other 
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He alſo levied a contribution of 
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other plenipotentiaries of the allies ; but Count A. b. 


Zinzendorf now exerted himſelf to raiſe freſh ob- 
ſtructions. Lewis granted to the interceſſion of 
the Britiſh miniſters, that his Imperial Majeſty 
ſhould have time to conſider whether he would 
accept the propoſals made by France; but this 
indulgence was extended no farther than the firſt 
day of June; nor would Lewis, in the mean time, 
check the ardour of his troops by conſenting to an 
armiſtice. | 
With refpe& to Holland, the States were highly 
incenſed at the conduct of the Queen of England. 
As ſoon as the Duke of Ormond had withdrawn his 
army, they reproached the Engliſh plenipotentiaries 
with the treacherous conduct of the miniſtry. They 
already-ſaw themſelves expoſed to all the ravages of 
an incenſed enemy, The defeat at Denatn, and the 
reduction of Douay and Bouchain, evinced the 
King's ſuperiority, and the inability of the allies to 
continue the war without Great-Britain. Holland 
was now forced to have recourſe to the Britiſh 
plenipotentiaries to intercede with France, that the 
long interrupted conferences might be renewed, 
This interruption was occaſioned by the Dutch 
deputies, who refuſed admitting any anſwers from 
the King's plenipotentiaries, that were not put in 
writing. "They now dropped this pretenſion; and 
Lewis, at the requeſt of the Britiſh miniſters, con- 
ſented to reſume the conferences. Zinzendorf 
poſted away from the Hague to Utrecht, upon 
hearing 
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A. D. hearing that the deputies had recourſe to the media» 


171 


toon of the Engliſh for renewing the conferences. 


and delayed Villars. 
—— the deputies; ; but what chiefly contributed to pro- 


He repeated L exhortations and promiſes, to 
raiſe the drooping ſpirits of the republicans. He 
endeavoured to demonſtrate, that it was the intereſt 
of Holland to temporiſe, and aſſured them, that 
Prince Eugene was in full march to give battle to 
His remonſtrances had ſome weight with 


long the delay in the renewal of the conferences, 
was the following incident, in itſelf immaterial, 


but important, as it retarded the negociations. 
Richteren, deputy of the province of Overyſſel, 


alledged that, in paſſing M. Menager's houſe, his 
ſervants were infulted by the footmen of that mi- 
niſter, by ridiculous grimaces, and indecent geſ- 
tures. He complained to M. Menager, and de- 
manded ſatisfaction. Menager anſwered in -wri- 
ting, that he ſhould be far from permitting his 
domeſtics to inſult the ſervants of the Count de 
Richteren ; that he was ready to give up any of 
them who were ſeen committing thoſe indeeencies, 
or his people could prove guilty. Before 'this 
anſwer was brought back, Richteren was gone to 
the Hague; it was therefore left to one of his col- 
leagues. On the Count's return, he ſent his ſecre- 
tary to demand ſatisfaction of Menager, and re- 
ceived the ſame anſwer as before. He now ac- 


knowledged that he was not an eye-witneſs of the 


offence, but inſiſted for. the liberty of ſending to 
the 
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the French miniſter's. houſe, in order to fix upo! 


— 2 


n A. * 
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the offenders. Before any thing farther happened, — 


Menager, taking a walk with the other plenipo- 


tentiaries, met Richteren, who, after mutual com- 


pliments, ſaid he ſtill demanded ſatisfaction, and 
inſiſted upon ſearching the French miniſter's houſe. 


This demand was refuſed : upon which Richteren 


with vehemence exclaimed, That the maſter and 
the. ſervants would do themſelyves juſtice. © I re- 
preſeat (ſaid he) a ſovereign as well as you, and am 
not a man that will, bear with ſuch inſults.” He 
afterwards ſpoke ſomething in Dutch to his fervants 
behind him, h Jaumediarely fell upon Menager' 8 
footmen, ſtruck them on the face, and threatened to 
ſtab them with their long knives. , Complaint was 
made to Richteren ; and he immediately replied, 
Every time they behave thus, I will reward them; F 
and, if they bad not done ſo, I ſhould have turned 
them away.” His colleagues « endeavoured to ex- 
cuſe this extravagant behaviour; but finding their 
apologies infulficieat, they took the ſame method of 
denying that he had ſpoken. words. which all of 
them had heard, and which they laboured to excuſe. 
They intreated, that the wole ſhould be looked 
vpon as a quarrel among their ſervants, and begged 
of the French plenipotentiaries, that they would 


leave the affair to the arbitration, of, the Engliſn 


ambaſſadors, without either acquainting the King 
or the States- General with the diſpute. The me- 
diation of the Engliſh was not refuſed ; but Me- 
nager 
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A. P. nager perſiſted in demanding ſutisfaction, and 


A rejected the excuſes made by the deputies. They | 
pretended that Richteren was drunk when he ex- . 
preſſed himſelf fo unguardedly ; but the French 
5 miniſter inſiſted that he ſhould now make repara- 
ö tion, when he was ſober. Difficulties multiplied; 
5 and Menager acquainted the King with the whole 
. wanſation. It muſt be acknowledged, that this 
1 5 was an artful ſhift of both parties to procraſtinate . 
fl [ | the conferences, to which Menager and Richteren 
145 | were equally averſe. The former knew his maſ- | 
Bs ; ter's inclinations to humble the Dutch, and the 
| Il 0 neceſſity of delaying the conferences with the . 
| 1 N deputies, until every thing was fully adjuſted with | 
11 the Queen of Great Britain. Richteren, on the 
145 | f | 
„ other hand, from motives of gratitude to the Em- 
„ weror,! ma | | 
. peror, who had created him a Count, and of inte- ; 
1k) N reſt, as his brothers enjoyed lucrative employments : 
1 5 in the army, by no means deſired peace: on the 5 
. contrary, he was continually diſſuading the pro- , 
1306 vince of Overyſſel from conſenting to any treaty, 
| | 0 5 but in concert with the Emperor. Menager took q 
1 care to acquaint the King of all theſe circum- 
ARE ; 
16 1 Lewis inſiſted that the States-General ſhould a 
Ma declare, whether Richteren had followed their ? 
[Fa orders in approving of the violent behaviour of his 1 
bil ; 1 domeſtic, in expreſſing himſelf with ſuch vehe- 4 
1 mence and indecency; or whether he had only been | 
bY. directed by his own paſſions, heated and inflamed 


by 


1 
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by the miniſters of the Houſe of Auſtri ia, If he 8 
had acted in obedience to his inſtructions, it was 


obvious the French plenipotentiaries could remain 
no longer in ſafety at Utrecht. If he was actuated 
by paſſion and private intereſt, it was reaſonable 
the States-Generzl ſhould diſavow the behaviour 
of a miniſter, who ſo groſsly abuſed their confi- 
dence. 

Holland being now ſufficiently humbled, the 
conferences were reſumed. The King demanded 
the reſtitution of Liſle, as an equivalent for the 
demolition of Dunkirk. He excepted Tournay, 
Conde, and Maubeuge, out of the barrier demanded 
by the States. He required that all the fortreſſes 
taken, ſince the year 1709, from the French, 
ſhould be reſtored : nor did he forget the intereſts 
of his faithſul ally, the Elector of Bavaria; they 
were implied 1n thoſe reſtriftions. Liſle aceord- 


ingly was ceded by the depuries ; but the reſtitu- 


tion of Tournay created difficuities, as the Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries, as well as the Dutch, ſeemed to 
oppoſe this meaſure. Ar Jaſt, in compliance with 
the Queen of England's remonſtrances, the King 
yielded up his pretenſions to that town, though he 
might have maintained them with ſucceſs. He 
was eager to ſecure peace, which his declining 
health, his old. age, and the apprehenſions of a mj- 
nority, rendered every way neceſſary. Accord- 
ingly, on the 29th day of January, the plenipo- 
entiaries Proceeded to give the finiſhing ſtroke to 
the 
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A. p. the barrier treaty demanded by the Dutch, and ſew. 
— tling the ſucceſſion of the crown of Great-Britain 
in the Proteſtant line. Not long after, contracts 
for the neutrality of Italy, for the * evacuation of 
Catalonia, and the Iſlands of Majorca and Ivica, 
were ſigned. As the Emperor and ſeveral Princes 
of the Empire ſtill refuſed to accede to the terms 
of peace propoſed, and the treaties, between Spain 
and the other Powers, required debate and delibe- 
ration, it was determined to conclude matters 
with Great-Britain, Holland, Savoy, and Por- 

tugal. 
„6 the 11th of April, 1712, the treaties with 
2 plenipotentiaries of Grear-Biitain, Savoy, Por- 
tugal, and the States-General, were ſigned. Two 
days before, the treaties of commerce between 
France and England had been ratified by the Queen 
3 Parliament. In the treaty with the King of 
with Portu- Portugal, it was agreed, that whatever Places“ were 
— taken, or forts bull, in the colonies out of Europe, 
the places ſhould be reſtored, and the forts demo- 
liſhed. The full property and fovereignty of the 
two banks, and the navigation of the river of the 
Amazons, was acknowledged to belong to his Por- 
gueſe Majeſiy ; and Lewis deſiſted fron his pre- 
tenſions to the lands of the Cape de Nord. To 
the King of Pruſſia ceſſion was made of the town of 
Guelders, with part of the upper quarter of the Spa- 
niſh Guelderland, the country of Keſſel, and the 
balliage ol Kreckenbeck. He was likewiſe ac+ 
knowledged 
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| knowledged ſovereign lord of the principality of — 


Neufchatel and Vallengin; - and the inhabitants 
were granted the ſame privileges in France as the 
other Swiſs Cantons. On the other hand, the 
King of Pruſſia renounced all pretenſions to the 
principality of Orange, and the lordſhips of Cha- 
jons and Chaſtlebelin, undertaking to fatisfy the 
late Prince Naſſau Friſe with an equivalent. By 
this article liberty remained to his Pruſſian Majeſty 
to call that part of Guelderland ceded to him, by 
the name of the Principality of Orange, and to 
retain the title and arms of the principality. Be- 
ſides theſe, there were two other articles which 
merit obſervation : the one was, that Lewis and 
Philip conſented to give his Pruſſian Majeſty the 
title of king, and to pay his miniſters the honour 
due to the miniſters of a crowned head; the other, 
that the King of Pruſſia ſhould cede to the Arch- 
biſhop of Cologne the town of Rhineberg, as ſoon 
as peace between the Empire and France ſhould be 
concluded, but without prejudice to his claim on 
the archbiſhoprick. 

By the treaty with Savoy, the iſland of Sicily, with Savoy; 
with the title of king, was given to that Prince. 
He was likewiſe ſecured in the ſucceſſion of the 
Spaniſh monarchy and the Indies, for himſelf and 
his heirs male, in caſe of failure in the King of 
Spain and his poſterity. The frontiers of France 
and Savoy were ſo regulated, that the ſummit of 
the Alps was to be the fixed boundary. Purſuant 

Vol. IV. . to 
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ng to this determination, Savoy yielded to the King 
[. the valley of Barcelonetta, with its dependencies ; 


and the King reſtored to the Duke the duchy of 
Savoy, the county of Nice, the valley of Ragelos, 

with the forts of Exilles and Feneſtrelles; in 3 
word, all the country Song the Alps, towards 

Piedmont. 

with Ha His Catholic Majeſty's. renunciation of the 
- crown of France, and the folemn ceſſion of all 
pretenſions to the crown of Spain and the Indies, 

by the Dukes of Berry and Orleans, formed the 
baſis of the treaties with Great-Britain and the 
States-General. Each of theſe treaties had alſo 
their particular conditions. Thoſe of Holland 
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1 may be reduced to four heads. The firſt and 
F; ſecond comprehend what the King promiſed to 
4 the Houſe of Auſtria in the Netherlands, and what 
F | the States-General agreed to cede to Lewis, The 
"Ii third and fourth regard the Elector of Cologne and 


the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. His Majeſty pro- 
miſed to ſequeſter, in the hands of the States-Ge- 
neral, for the Houſe of Auſtria, all that France or 
her allies poſſeſſed in the Spaniſh Netherlands at 
the concluſion of the treaty of Ryſwick : but it was 
ſtipulated, that Auſtria ſhould not be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion before ſhe had conſented to the barrier re- 
ceived by the States; that his Pruſſian Majeſty 
ſhould retain what was granted in the treaty with 
him; that a portion of land, to the yearly value of 


_ thouſand crowns, ſhould be reſerved in the 
duchies 
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duchies of Luxemburgh and Limburgh, and erected 
into a principality for the Princeſs de Urſino, that 
ambirious woman, who had more than onee,. with 
her airy projects, broke off the negociations for the 
tranquillity of Europe; that the Elector of Bavaria 
ſhould be compenſated for his great lofſes ; that he 
ſhould be teſtored to the rank of ninth Elector, and 
to the eſtates he formerly poſſeſſed in the Empire, 
except the Palatinate ; that he ſhould be put in 
poſſeſſion of the iſland of Sardinia, with the title of 
king; and that, in the mean time, he ſhould hold, 
as an equivalent, the ſovereignty and revenues of 
the city aid duchy of Luxemburgh, the city and 
coutity of Namur, and Charleroy. Other ceſſions, 
beſides, were depoſited in the hands of the States, 
for the uſe of the Houſe of Auſtria; but upon this 
expreſs condition, that the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion ſhould in all theſe places, be preſerved in the 
ſame condition as at the .commencement of the 
war; that the magiſtrutes ſhould be Catholics, the 
clergy religibus; and that the knights of Malta 
ſhould enjoy their revenues. The States-General 
reciprocally conſented to reſtore to the Ring the 
town and caſtellany of Lifle, Lalen, Lagotgue, 
Aire, Bethuhe; St. Venant, and Fort Francis. 
As to the Elector of Cologne, the King promiſed 
he ſhould demoliſh the fortifications of Bonne in 
three moniths after his eſtabliſhment. It was fur- 
wer agreed; that the States-General ſhould main- 
tain garriſons in Huy and the citadel of Liege at 
Q 2 theiy 
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a N their own expence ; that the town of St. Goar and 
ww the fortreſs of Rhinfeldtz ſhould remain to the 
Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and his ſucceſſors, 
provided they maintained the Catholic religion, 
An equivalent was to be given to the Prince of 


with Eng- 
land, 


The Empe- 
ror refuſes 
the terms of 
ac commo- 
dation. 


Heſſe Rhinfeldtz. 


With reſpe& to Great- Britain, the King con- 
ſented t to the ſucceſſion of that crown in tlie Pro- 
teſtant line of the Houſe of Hanover; to the de- 
molition of the fortifications and harbour of Dun- 
kirk ; to the ceſſion of certain places in America, 
ſuch as Newfoundland, Hudſon's Bay, and Acadia. 
Gibraltar and Minorca were ceded to the crown of 
Great-Britain by Spain, and certain privileges 


with reſpect to the American trade were granted by 


Philip to Britiſh ſubjects, which were afterwards 


diſputed and denied. 


Peace was now reſtored, except between the 
Empire and Spain, from whence the Emperor 


reſuſed to withdraw his forces. 


Charles VI. refuſed 


his conſent to the treaty of Utrecht, hoping to ob- 
tain better conditions. Had he acceded to the 


propoſals then made, he would have avoided the 


mortification of experiencing how unequal the 
ſtrength of the Houſe of Auſtria is to that of France. 
He perſiſted in war, and met with diſappointments 
and diſgraces. Villars, loaded with glory from his 
late victory over the moſt renowned general of the 
Empire, took the field once more to oppoſe the 
celebrated Eugene, and, by additional conqueſts, 
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to reſtore the tarniſhed luſtre, of the French arms. 
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The Prince was encamped near Philipſpurghß, 


beyond the Rhine; and Villars, by a long and 
ſecret march, poſted himſelf on the oppoſite bank 
of the ſame river, extending his wings from the 
cauſeway of Philipſburgh to Spire, thus cutting off 
from Landau, upon which he formed a deſign, all 
poſſibility of ſuccour. 
town was inveſted; and on the 20th of Auguſt, the 
garriſon, conſiſting of five thouſand five hundred 
men, ſurrendered priſoners of war. 


Villars next reſolved to force Prince Eugene's $-- 


lines before Friburg, The Imperialiſts ſuſtained 
three attacks with great firmneſs; but the fourth 


On. the, 12th of. June the Landau 


Eugene's 


was puſhed. with ſuch impetuoſity, as baffled all 


reſiſtance : the lines were forced, and the enemy 
driven back with prodigious ſlaughter. Still, how- 
ever, the greateſt obſtacle remained : the right 
line, ſupported by the entrenched camp, was un- 
touched. A ſteep mountain was to be climbed, 
and poſſeſſed, before the enemy could be attacked, 
or the advantage rendered deciſive. No difficul- 


ties could retard the French ſoldiers, eager to gain 


a complete victory, and whetred only by the ſuc- 
ceſs already obtained. Animated by the preſence 
of the Marſhal, and the example of their officers, 
they proceeded with ſuch reſolution, as diffuſed 
a panic through the Imperial army, made them 
deſert their volts, and ſuffer the French to take 
poſſeſſion of the camp, without making ſcarce any 
| Q3 reſiſtance, 
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Thus were Prince Eugene's lines forced, Marſhal 
Vaubonne' s camp taken, and the way opened for 
the ſiege of Friburg, the capital of Anterior Auſ. 

tria. On the firſt day of November Friburg was 
inveſted. No city was ever attacked or defended 
with greater valour, The Baron d'Arſch com- 
manded the garriſon, and ſhewed, by his vigilance 
and courage, how deſerving he was of being op- 

poſed to Villars. It was not before the laſt day of 
the month that the trenches were opened: then 
began a furious diſcharge of artillery from the 
batteries, while the beſieged made frequent and 
vigorous ſallies. In one of theſe they were fo fuc- 
ceſsful as to recover a lodgment, and gain poſſeſ- 
fon of the head of the trenches; but they could 


not maintain their ground; they were furiouſly 


charged, and driven thence, by the Chevalier de 
Peſeux, While the French grenadiers were 
marching out to attack a half. moon and the co- 
vered way, the beſieged ſallied out with great im- 
petuoſty, and produced a bloody conflict, in 
which, after a great ſlaughter on both ſides, they 
were defeatec, The attack of the coyered way 
was not diſturbed by this accident: it was led on 
by the Count de Bourg and Valori, engineer- ge- 
neral, who met with an obſtinate reſiſtance; at 
length, on the arrival of the Marſhal, it Was 
ſtormed, and the enemy put to the ſword, A lodg- 
ment at the ſame time was effected on the half- 
moon, not wichout great effuſion of blood; in both 
| attacks 
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attacks above two thouſand men periſhed, among 715 
whom were ſome general officers. Moft of the 


month was employed in drawing off the waters, 
filling up the ditch, making a breach, and building 
bridges for the aſſaults; during which time the 
beſieged kept up a terrible fire. At length, every 
thing being in readineſs for a general aſſault, Baron 
d'Arſch retired to the citadel, ſending notice to the 


Marſha], that he left the town to his diſcretion, and 


two thouſand ſick and wounded he was forced ro 


leave behind. Villars, having taken poſſeſſion of 


the city, began his approackes againſt the citadel, 
and puſhed them fo vigorouſly, that the Baron ſoon 
ſurrendered by capitulation, after he had ſent a 


courier to Prince Eugene, and found he could ex- 


pect no relief. By the reduction of Friburg, Vil- 
lars had the honour of reſtoring the military repu- 
tation of France, of terminating the war, and of 
concluding peace with the Empercr, by a treaty 
figned with Prince Eugene at Raſtadt. This was 
perhaps the firſt time that two oppoſite generals 
quitted the field to negociate in the names of their 
ſovereigns. 

It was the jealoufy of the Imperial Council, not 
the ſuperiority of Villars's genius, that triumphed 
over Eugene. This conſideration gave Villars 
occaſion to tell the Prince, on their meeting at 
Raſtadt, * Sir, we are not enemies; your enemies 
are at Vienna, mine at Verſailles.“ Both indeed 
were perſecuted by factions and cabals at their 
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271. ſeveral Courts. They had tried their ſtrength in 
LW the field; now they meaſured their genius in the 
cabinet. No mention was made cf the Emperor's 

vain title to the Spaniſh monarchy ; peace was too 

eſſential to the Empire, to be deferred for parade: 
however, it muſt be obſerved, in honour of Lewis, 

that, at three ſeveral treatics, he ſcemed the prin- 

cipal ſupport of the Germanic libertics. At Mun- 

ſter he procured an eighth electorate in favour of 

the Houle of Bavaria; the treaty of Nimeguen 
confirmed that of Weſtphalia; by the treaty of 
Ryſwick, Cardinal Fuſtemberg was reſtored to all 

his eſtates and titles; and, laſtly, by the treaties of 
Utrecht and Raſtadt, two Electors were eſta- 

bliſhed. In a word, Lewis gave law to the Em- 

Treaty of Pirt. The particular conditions, ſigned by Eu- 
— gene and Villars, were, that Lewis ſhould yield to 
the Emperor the fort of Kiel; the city of Friburg, 

with all its appendages; Old Briſac, with all its 
dependencies ; but that Fort Mortier, with ſome 

other places upon the Rhine, ſhould belong to the 
Chriſtian King : that the fortifications of Hunnin- 

nen, Hombere, Selingen, and La Pile, ſhould be 
demoliſhed; but that Fort Lewis ſhould remain 

the property of France: that the King ſhould exe- 

cute the treaty of Ryſwick, and reſtore his con- 

1 queſts in the Empire, except the places ſtipulated : 
Wits: that Lewis ſhould hold Landau, and its dependen- 
14x84 cies, as before the war, his Imperial Majeſty taking 
„„ upon himſolf to obtain the conſent of the Empire: 
; 3823461 5 that 
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that the King ſhould acknowledge the electoral 

dignity in the Houſe of Hanover : that the Elec» 

tors of Cologne and Bavaria ſhould be reſtored, by 
the Emperor, to their eſtates, dignities, rights, 
rank, and prerogatives, which they enjoyed before 
the war; by virtue of this article, the palatinate, 
excepted in the treaty of Holland, was now given 
to the Elector of Bavaria; but the following article 
ſtipulated, that Sardinia, deſigned for him, ſhould 
remain to the Emperor: that the King ſhould 
leave the Emperor in the quiet poſſeſſion of the 
eſtates he actually enjoyed in Italy; but that the 
Emperor ſhould do ſpeedy juſtice to the Dukes of 
Guaſtalla and Mirandola, and the Prince of Caſti- 
glioni: that conferences ſhould be held in Switzer- 
land, for regulating, and reducing to. form, the 
treaty with the Empire, when all the Princes of 
the Empire ſhould give their conſent to the preſent 
agreement, Afterwards the peace with the Empe- 
ror was proclaimed at Paris, on the 19th day of 
April. It will appear, from comparing the treaties 
of Utrecht and Ryſwick, that not a ſingle acquiſi- 
tion was made by any of the parties, in conſequence 
of the late long and bloody war, which had almoſt 
deſolated every part of Europe. 
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- The cares of Lewis XIV. after the concluſion of Domettic at- 


the peace, were ſuch as ought to have been the pore 1g * 


cares of his whole life; for they were bent to ſecure 
the ſucceſſion of the Royal Family, and to reſtore 
the trade and welfare of his ſubjects; as to both 

re which 
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— which he appeared now very ſolicitous; nor did 

he make any ſcruple of confeſſing, that experience 
had convinced him of the error of his former con- 
duct, and of the follies of which he had been guilty, 
in preferring his own grandeur to the good of his 
people, and the luſtre of his own reign to the 
fafety of the State. 

His cath. Before he died, he conſtituted by his will a 
Council of Regency, on purpoſe to exelude the 
Duke of Orleans, his nephew, whoſe fidelity he 
fuſpected, and of whoſe ambition he was afraid; 
and he cauſed this will cf his to be depoſited with 
the Parliament of Paris, who gave it the ſanction 
of that ſmall authority which he had left them. 
He likewiſe cauſed an edict to be regiſtered, 

| whereby he declared his ſons, the Duke of Maine 

#h and Count Toulouſe, legitimate, and capable of 
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5 i ſucceeding to the crown after thoſe legally entitled 
Pl 5 thereto ; and after having thus put beth his private 
| 14 and public affairs into order, he did not ſeem much 
„ ſurpriſed at the approach of death. | 
| 4k In his laſt moments he behaved like a Chriſtian 
Jon 40 and a King : like a Chriſtian, in bewailing his 
„ vices, and the bad conſequences with which they 
1 had been attended; like a King, in adviſing his 
„ 179 ſucceſſor publicly to beware of following his ex- 
HAY ample, to ſtudy peace, and to be truly the parent 


1 of his people. Ia this diſpoſition of mind, after 
„ enduring the ſharpeſt agonies in his body, he ex- 
| pired, Sept. 1, 1734, N. S. in the ſeventy- ſecond 
q 3 5 Wes 
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year of his reign, and when, he wanted four days of 
being ſeventy-ſeven years of age. 

He was ſtyled Lewis the Great, with what rea- 
ſon the reader has ſeen. He was, though unlearned, 
a great encqurager and protector of learning, and 
more ſo of flattery, He was no great oldies and 
yet loved war. His courage was not very clear, but 
he had great firmneſs of mind, Tn proſperity he was 
haughty, bur not abject in adverſity. He was jea- 
lous of his eldeſt ſon, but affectionate to his family; 
he was a very faithful friend, and a very kind 
maſter. His amours were numerous and ſcan- 
dalous ; his behaviour to his Queen, civil, without 
tenderneſs; to his mother, reſpectful, without affec- 
tion; to his brother, ſuſpicious, but not indecent. 


As a King, he was ambitious with reſpect to his 
neighbours, arbitrary towards his ſubjects, and 
boundleſs in both. With regard to the former, he 
had no tie but intereſt; in reference to the latter, 
no law but his will, He entirely ſubverted the 
ganſtitution of his country. He left the Princes of 
his blood without power, and his Parliaments with- 
out authority. The force of his kingdom he re- 
duced to a ſtanding army ; the property of his ſub- 
jects he rendered precarious, and every rank of 
them entirely dependent upon the will of his ſuc- 
ceſſor. 
In fine, he was a rebel ta the Court, and, at he 
ſame time, a ſlave to the Church of Rome; he had 
a paſſion for glory, with ſcarcely any tincture of 


virtue; 
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A. b. virtue; and with all the vices and weakneſs of 3 


1714. 


— man, 


His family. 


had the vanity to ſtyle, and think himſelf, 
immortal. Such was the character of Lewis XIV. 
when painted by the pencil of truth, how different 
ſoever it may be from the pictures drawn of him by 


foes or flatterers. 
This Prince married Maria Thereſa, daughter 


of Philip IV. King of Spain, anno 1660, by whom 
he had iſſue only one ſon that lived, viz. Lewis, 
Dauphin of France, who married Mary-Anne- 


Chriſtina, ſiſter to the Duke of Bavaria, by whom 


he had iſſue three ſons, viz. I. Lewis, Duke of 
Burgundy, born anno 1682, II. Philip, Duke of 
Anjou, King of Spain, born anno 1683. III. Gaf- 
ton, Duke of Berry, born in 1684, who died with- 
out iſſue. Lewis, the Dauphin, died anno 1711 ; 
whereupon Lewis, Duke of Burgundy, his eldeſt 
ſon, ſucceeded to the title of Dauphin. 

This Prince married Mary Adelaide, eldeſt 
daughter to the Duke of Savoy, afterwards King of 
Sardinia, anno 1698, and died 1711, leaving iſſue 
of his marriage three ſons, of which the two eldeſt, 
ſtyled Dukes of Brittany ſucceſſively, died ſoon 
after in their infancy ; but Lewis, his third ſon, 
born anno 1710, ſurvived them all, and became 
Louis XV. | 

His natural children, by Madame de la Valiere, 
were, Mary Anne de Bourbon, born in 1666, and 
married in 1680 to Lewis of Bourbon, Prince of 
Conti, who died without ifſue by her. 

By 
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By Madame de Monteſon, I. Lewis Auguſtus de A. b. 

Gas Duke of Maine of Maine, born in 1670, RES 
who, by his wife Louiſa, daughter to the Princc of 
Conde, had a daughter called Mademoiſelle d'Au- 
male, born in 1697, and two ſons: Lewis Au- 
guſtus, Prince of Dombes, born in 1700; Lewis 
Charles, Count of Eu, born 1701. II. Louiſa 
Frances de Bourbon, ſtyled Mademoiſelle de 
Nantes, born in 1673, and married to Lewis, Duke 
of Bourbon, in 168 5, whoſe children were Made- 
moiſelle de Bourbon, born 1690; Lewis, Duke of 
Enguien, born 1692; Louiſa Mademoiſelle de 
Charolois, born 1693; and Louiſa Anne, called 
Mademoiſelle Sens, born in 1695. III. Lewis 
Alexander de Bourbon, Count of Thoulouſe. 
born 1678. IV. Frances Mary de * 
= ſtyled Mademoiſelle de Blois. 
The King's only legitimate brother was Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, firſt married to Henrietta Maria, 
daughter to Charles I. King of England, by whom 
he had one daughter, who was married to the Duke 
of Savoy. He was afterwards: married to Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, daughter to Charles Lewis, Elec- 
tor Palatine, by whom he had iſſue Philip, Duke 
of Orleans, Regent of France, who married 
Frances Mary de Bourbon, ſtyled Mademoiſelle de 
Blois. He was the grandfather of the Duke inf 
Orleans lately nen at Paris. * 
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ADDENDA 
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ADDENDA TO THE REIGN OF LEWIS XIV, 


Containing a Sketch of the Policy of Frante, and of 
the Progreſs of the Arts and Sciences, during the 
Reign of Lewis XIV. 


Donic the teien of Lewis XIV. a total 
revolution in the arts, genius, manners, and policy; 
of France, was effected. It was from the Experi- 
mental Academy at Florence, founded by Leopold 
de Medicis, and the Royal Society in London; 
that the French King was furniſhed with the idea 
of a philoſophical inſtitution, which ſoon became 
an incorporated ſociety, of the utmoſt utility to 
| knowledge. No pains, no expences, were ſpared, 
to engage perſons eminent in ſcience to honour the 
new. academy with their preſence}; Caſſini was 
brought from Italy, and Huygens from Holland, 
by the offer of large penſions and a fine philoſo- 
phical retreat. Darkneſs was diſpelled from the 
human mind, and jargon baniſhed the ſchools; the 
philoſapher's ſtone was no longer the purſuit of 
naturaliſts; nor the prediction of future events, 
the ſtudy of aſtronomers. Every part of know- 
tedge was accurately examined, and thoſe partieu- 
larly which regarded the conveniency of mankind; 
and the intereſts of ſociety. The ſchools of civil 
law were again opened, and profeſſors of French 
law eſtabliſhed in all the univerſities of the king- 

dom: 
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dom. In a word, the ſpirit of good ſenſe, chat 
now pre vailed, deſtroyed inſenſibly | thoſe filly 
prejudices and ſuperſtitious notions which had ſo 
long enthralled reaſon, and fettered the mind in 
ſhackles, which could only be removed by the in- 
fluence of ſcience. To theſe firſt, dawnings of 
good ſenſe, Voltaire attributes that celebrated 
declaration of Lewis, prohibiting the tribunals af 
juſtice from receiving informations of witchoraſt. 
In the reign of his predeceſſor, ſuch an edict might 
have produced dangerous conſequences z now it 
was conſidered as an inſtance of the Monarch's 
good ſenſe and humanity, 

France owes to Lewis XIV. and to Colbert all 
her glory for poliſhed manner and inſtructive ſci- 
ence, Theſe men never failed to drag merit out of 
obſcurity, and modeſty to the exertion of taleat, 
Poetry, oratory, and the eloquence of the ban 
pulpit, and hiſtorian, were puſhed to the ſummit 
of perfection under the auſpices of Lewis. Cars, 
neille and Racine brought tragedy to perfection; 
Bourdaloue, Boſſuet, Fenelon, and the Abbe de St. 
Real, ſhone in eloquence and hiſtoty. Moliete 
was the legiſlator of French comedy; his dramatic 
pieces baniſhed affectation, as far as it could be ſen 
parated from a lively, preſuming people. As ta 
muſic, painting, ulpture, and architecture, they 
were in the womb at the aceeſſon of Lewis XIV: 
it was the obſtetric hand of Colbert which brought 
then 1 to _ The ſimplicity and exquiſite taſte: 
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of Lully then firſt charmed the ear; Colbert, the 
Mzcenas of all the arts, laid the foundation of an 
academy of painting, a ſchool that has produced 
pieces not unworthy of a Raphael or a Titian. 
The ſame encouragement was given to the ſtudy of 
architecture, though with unequal ſucceſs. As to 
ſculpture, the equeſtrian ſtatue of the King at 
Bourdeaux, the tomb of Richelieu in the chapel of 
the Sorbonne, and the baths of Apollo at Ver- 


 failles, were proofs of the aſtoniſhing progreſs 


which the French made in this ſcience, 

The great Colbert, however, did not confine 
himſelf to the culture of the mind. To render a 
kingdom reſpectable, it was neceſſary to introduce 
riches; and, to perpetuate the felicity of the 

ple, eaſe, conveniency, order, and induſtry, 
were indiſpenſible. He began with relieving the 
ſubject from the burden of oppreſſive taxes, at the 
ſame time that he augmented the revenue by intro- 
ducing regularity and economy. All the great 
roads were levelled and repaired ; and the canal of 
Languedoc formed, merely to aſſiſt induſtry. The 
year 1667 was at once the epoch of Lewis's firſt 
laws and firſt conqueſts : he poſſeſſed the happy 
art of making foreign victories and domeſtic policy 
go hand in hand. The civil ordinance appeared 
firſt; then the ſtatutes of manufactures, the cri- 
minal edicts, the commercial and marine codes. 
His ſeverity againſt duelling proved moſt benefi- 
97171 | cial 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
cial to the nation, by giving a check 1 to the remains 
of barbariſm and ignorance; 7 

Colbert eſtabliſhed a French Eaſt- cam 
and, about the ſame time, a company was formed. 
to traffic to the Weſt - Indies. Theſe new eftabliſh- 
ments were condemned, becauſe they were not un- 
derſtood ; they were termed ideal, becauſe they ex- 
ceeded the narrow comprehenſions of ſhallow poli- 
ticians. But the philoſophical ſpirit excited by 
Colbert in France at length corrected the vulgar 
prejudices; the people were forced to acknowledge, 
that, with all the economy, correctneſs, and regu- 
larity, of Sully's judgment, he poſſeſſed the moſt 
extenſive talents, a genius for improvements, pro- 
jects, and the moſt uſeful eſtabliſhments. '' This, 
however, is an honour granted ofly to his me- 
mory; the body of that great miniſter,” after Nis 
death, hardly eſcaped being torn in Pieces * — 
mad populace. 

To reoder the kingdom populous, and to encou- 
rage induſtry, Colbert perſuaded the King to 
promote marriages in the provinces, by exempting 
all thofe who ſhould marry at a certain age from 
paying taxes for the ſpace of five years. Even 
this moſt popular of all inſtitutions had its 0ppo- 
ſers, becaule it proceeded from Colbert. It was 
likewiſe an excellent regulation of the ſame mi- 
niſter, that every father of a family cf ten children 
ſhould fot lite be exempted from taxes, becauſe the 
Jabour of his family contributed mere to the State 
Vol. IV. R than 


factured in different parts of the kingdom, and fine 
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the Savannerie; and the tapeſtries of Flanden 


of new manufactures, were diligently cultivated, 


neglected ; every day introduced ſome new ma- 
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than the taxes he would have paid, In ſhort, every 
year of Colbert's adminiſtration was diſtinguiſhed 
by ſame wholeſome ordonnance, ſome uſeful eſta- 
bliſhment and improvement. Silks were manu- 


broad-cloths made at Abbeville; the King advan- 
cing two thouſand livres, beſides other gratifications 
to the manufacturer for every loom he employed, 
The carpets of Turkey and Perſia were rivalled in 
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were equalled at the Gobelins; in deſign and pat- 
tern they were ſuperior, In a word, laces, ſtock- 
ings, fine glaſſes, earthen wares, and all the variety 


and attained perfection in the moſt rapid manner. 
Improvements in the military art were not 


ncuvre or weapon. Lewis firſt armed muikets 
with bayonets, and rendered infantry impenetrable, 
To this Monarch poſterity owes the proper uſe of 
artillery : he inſtituted academies for this purpoſe at 
Douay and Metz; and the regiment of artillery 
was at laſt, ſays Voltaire, filled with officers who 
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were almoſt all capable of conducting a ſiege. f 

He likewiſe formed a regiment of bombardiers, a 

- and another of huſſars. Companies of cadets were tt 
maintained in moſt of the frontier towns, where 1 

they were taught geometry, drawing, and the mi- 5 

litary exerciſes; To encourage merit, the Order of s 

St. Lewis was eſtabliſned; and, to ſhelter the in- a 
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firm, wounded, and decrepid veteran, the hoſ pital 
for invalids was wounded. To theſe regulations 
Lewis owed the ſtrength, the union, and the ſpirit, 


equally by motiyes of intereſt and glory to the dif- 


military changes: ſometimes, indeed, he abuſed 
the power lodged in his hands, by preferring inte- 
reſt and conſanguinity to merit; but, in general, 
the intereſt of his country, and the glory of his maſ- 
ter, were prevalent. _ 


f V . 


to ſettling it on a reſpectable footing. The increaſe 
of commerce and navigation formed a ſeminary for 
ſailors ; and his fleets, in return, ſecured” and pro- 
moted trade. The civil wars, and the policy of 
Mazarine, ſuffered the French navy to fall into 
decay. When Colbert came to the adminiſtration, 
all the ports in France afforded but a few crazy 
worm-eaten veſſels :. even before the talents of this 

miniſter had been diſtinguiſhed, the King himſelf 
perceived the neceſſity of a marine. On his acceſ- 
ſion he made ſome eſſays towards raifing the mari- 
time power of his kingdom ;. and, as early as the 
third year of his government, we read of a French 

ſquadron making conqueſts on the coaſt of Africas 
In the year. 1667, France had fixty ſhips of war in, 
her harbours : theſe were glorious efforts, and ſuch 

as enabled Lewis to diſpute, with the maſters of 
the ocean, that ſuperiority they claimed. His 

R 2 admirals 


r ES on 


of his forces. Officers. and ſoldiers were actuated 


charge of their duty. Louvois was the ſpring of 


The King conſtantly attended to his marine, and 
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tenacious of his honour, would, however, have 


and five marine arſenals were erected at Toulon, 


appointed to the ſea ſervice, and the favours of the 
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admirals were ordered not to pay the uſual homage 
of lowering. the flag to the Engliſh, Charles Il, 
and his council vainly inſiſted on this prerogative; 
their neceſſities were forced to yield to the firmneſs 
of the Chriſtian King: a Britiſh - monarch, more 


greatly embarraſſed Lewis. 
The, King inſiſted with his intendants of the 
marine, to make the moſt active exertions in the 
increaſe and equipment of ſhips in all his ports, 
The ſailors of the merchantmen and royal navy 
were regiſtcred, and found to exceed ſixty thouſand 
men. Epery year the number was increaſing : in 
the year 1681, France had a fleet of two hundred 
fail of men of war, excluſive of ſmaller veſſels, and 
thirty gallies i in the port of Toulon, which might 
ſoon be equipped for action. In a word, one hun- 
dred and ſixty- ſix thouſand men were claſſed fer 
the various ſervices of the navy; one thouſand WM 
young gentlemen of family performed duty on 
board, and were inſtructed in the art of navigation; 
they were in the marine, what the cadets were in 
the army. The port of Rochefort was formed; 
councils for building ſhips in the moſt advanta- 
geous manner were eſtabliſhed in the ſeyeral ports; 


Dunkirk, Havre, Breſt, and Rochefort. To give 
dignity to the navy, Mareſchals of France were 
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and lard officers. Before-the reignof Lewis XIV, 
military honour was confined to the land ſervice ; 
the nobility never thought of reaping laurels on the 
ocean. The fruits of this ſpirit of emulation were 
ſoon perceived: France, the moſt feeble nnaritime 


Power in Eurone, became formidable to England 


and Holland; her fleets often triumphed over the 


joint ſquadrons of the ſovereigns of the ſea ; and 


her power might have been of longer duration, had 
nota miſtaken order from Court obliged the gallant 
Tourville to hazard the fortune of France at La 
Hogue. This, it is true, was a ſevere blow; but 
it only ſuſpended, it did not deſtroy, the marine of 
France, SA 
MM. Colbert has the honour of being the firſt mi- 
niſter of France who ſtudied and underſtood the 
conſtitution of the finances; but the ſituation of 
affairs would not ſuffer him to practiſe all his 
knowledge. To anſwer the continual expences of 
war, improvements, and the pleaſures and luxuries 
of the Court, he was forced to have recourle to 
expedients very oppoſite to his ſyſtem. It was not 
poſſible to adhere to the meaſures his own judg- 
ment approved, while the Monarch was ambitious, 
and the Court luxurious, effeminate, diſſolute, and 
neceſſitous. This conſideration obliged him to 
re vive what he had determined eternally to aboliſh, 
proviſional impoſts, annuities, and other pernicious 
temporary expedients. The demeſnes of the crown 
were triſling, commerce almoſt forgot, induſtry 
R 3 extin- 
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extinguiſhed, and no remedy left to augment the 
revenue, but by taxes eaſily collected, and propor- 
tioned. The ſpirit of this miniſter's politics is ob. 
vious, from the pains he took to increaſe the num- 
her of the inhabitants, promote the culture of the 
lands, and the induſtry of the people; the edit for 
the eſtabliſhment of the chamber of juſtice, and, 
after the diſſolution of the chamber, the arret of 
council, declaring it capital for any one to advance 
money upon new taxes. While the revenues were 
farmed, he was ſenſible the people muſt be fleeced, 
and oppreſſed ; yet did the neceſſities of govern- 
ment overturn all the fine-concerted ſchemes of 
Colbert. After his death the long war to maintain 
the Duke of Anjou's right to the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
ſion obliged the miniſters, leſs faithful and able 
than Colbert, to uſe every expedient to remove the 
preſent neceſſity. Alterations were made in the 
value of coin; a mark of ſilver was rated at forty 
imaginary livres; the King was eaſed for a time, 
that his neceſſities might return with redoubled 
preſſure. Under Chamillard, the King received 
little more than half a mark for a whole mark of 
ſilver; the debtor, who owed twenty-ſeven marks 
in the beginning of his adminiſtration, paying to 
the crown a mark, and the debtor who owed forty 
livres, paying no more than a mark, at the death of 
that miniſter. His ſucceſſor Moret, nepkew to the 
illuſtrious Colbert, found it impoſſible to heal a 
diforder which circumſtances concurred in render- 
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N Geng, ls 
It was 1n vain to attempt renewing 


ments in bank- bills; that was afready condemned, 
and the bills diſcounted at fifty per cent. The 
diſeaſe now proceeded, without endeavours to re- 
ſtrain its progrels ; ; and Lewis, notwithſtanding he 


treated upon an equality with the Confederates at 


Utrecht, and gave law to the Emperor at Raſtadt, 
left at his death a debt of two thouſand fix hun- 
dred millions of livres, being upwards of one 
hundred millions ſterling. 

He knew better than any other Prince Rows to 


ſubject the clergy to the civil power, without di- 
miniſhing their dignity, and oblige them to con- 
tribute to the neceſſities of government, while he 


preſerved their privileges inviolate. Stability, 
moderation, delicacy, and ſovereign authority, 
were all neceſſary; Lewis would aſſume theſe at 
pleaſure. He always mentioned the right of ap- 
pealing to the Parliament, in which he attained an 
undiſputed authority, from the decrees of eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, whenever ſuch decrees affected the 
royal prerogative. Thus he frequently ſupported 
the national privileges againſt the clerical ambi- 
tion, and maintained the right of the Gallican 
Church againſt the uſurpation of the Pontiffs. In 
this particular he was conſidered ſometimes as the 
enemy, ſometimes as the protector, of the Church: 

Lewis was indifferent by which name he paſſed, 

provided he was fure that his cauſe was popular. 
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His right of enjoying the revenues of biſhopricks, 
and diſpoſing of the dependen: benefices during 
the vacancy of the epiſcopal chair, was once diſ- 
puted by the two moſt eminent and virtuous pre- 
lates in France. Lewis exerted his prerogative, 
and the prelates thundered out excommunications, 
They engaged the Pope in their quarrel ; and the 
King, diſregarding both, ſ-ized their temporalities, 
and confirmed his authority. The conduct of 
Lewis towards the Hugonots is not to be de- 
fended; pol cy and religion vigorouſly oppoſed fo 
cruel à perſecution, Colbert perceived and turned 
the ſireau of lanaticiſm in the Cevennes to the 
good of the. public; his ſucceſſors. as well as 
thoſe Wo preceded him in the adminiſtration, 
took a different courſe, France was depopulated, 
and England and Holland filled with ingenious 
Pe The truth. is, Lewis's dilpoſition was 
ſoured with eccleſiaſtical diſputes : : + Calviniſts, 
Janſrniſts, and Quictiſts, had in their turns dil- 
turbed the government; he defired uniformity in 
relig Non, far che fake of peace ; but unkappily ex- 
perience ha: i ſhewn that all meaſures projected 
and purſucd | upon the principle of eſtabliſhing 
uniformity in religious matters, have conſtantly 
produced war and human ſlaughter. 

When Lewis XIV, came tothe crown, he nd 
France divided with factions, the laws neglected, 
induſtry extinguiſhed, the et ee com- 
merce almoſt unknown, arts and ſciences in obli- 
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vion, and the 'whole nation a ſcene of confuſion, 
intrigue, poverty, and oppreſſion. He aboliſhed 
that ſpirit. of rebellion which had poſſeſſed the 
nation, rendering the ſtate one regular and conſiſt- 


ent body; he reformed and improved the laws; 


he introduced induſtry, promoted commerce, che- 
riſked and cultivated ſcience: in a word, with all 
the faults conſequent on ambition, Lewis was the 
moſt magnificeat, munificent, and ſpleadid * 
of his age. 

Of the conſtitution, and aber other ———_— 
features of the French government, during the 
reign of Lewis XIV. it will be neceſſary to'give a/ 
ſhort deſcription, on account of the great change 
which hs been recently made therein. 

It is agreed by all the civilians, that in all go- 
yeraments, ſupreme and abſolute power js, and 
muſt be, lodged ſomewhere, According to the old 
conſtitucion of France, this did. not refide in their 
Princes, but in the General Aſſembly of the States 
of the Kingdom, as in an all other Gothic conſtitu- 
tions, Indeed the very name of the people ſuffi. 
ciently proves this, ſince there cannot be a ſtronger 
oppoſition than between Francs (that is Freemen) 
and Slaves. 

It, was, no doubt, found inconvenient to hold 
theſe General Aſſemblies frequently; but to hin- 
der the incroachments of Kings while they were 
not ſitting, part of their powers were transferred 
to certain committees, which gave rife to the Par- 
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THE HISTORY Of FRANCE, 


Hamients of France, and particularly to that of 


Paris, which was at firſt ambulatory, that is, at- 
This, in-proceſs 
of time, was fixed to that city, for the conveniency 


Doch of the King and the public. 


The ancient prerogatives of this Aſſembly 
plainly prove, that as repreſentatives of the States, 


the ſovereignty was really in it; for amongſt others 
they had theſe three:—Firſt, they judged the peers 


and great men of the kingdom, over whom the 
King in this reſpe& had no power; but in caſe 
they were ſuſpected of failing in their duty to the 
conſtitution, they were to be tried by their equals, 
according to-the known law of the kingdom. Se- 


condly, all the great officers of ſtate took their 
oaths in parliament ; from which it is manifeſt, 


that they-were bound not to the-perſon of the King, 
but ſwore to him in his political capacity, and 
for the general benefit of the ſtate. Thirdly, they 


had the-right of regiſtering, approving, and pro- 


mulgating the King's edits, without which they 
had not the ſanction or ſorce of laws. 

As theſe inſtances unqueſtionably demonſtrate, 
that, according to the Gallic Conſtitution, their 
Kings were not abſolute; ſo there is nothing more 
requiſite to prove that they became ſo, by over- 
turning the conſtitution. The Aſſembly of the 
States was no longer heard of until the reign of 
Lewis XVI; and as tor Parliaments, they were 
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become the inſtruments of that power they were in- 
ſtituted to reſtrain. 1 


The liberty of che ſubject lay entirely at the 
mercy of the King; he impriſoned whom he 
pleaſed without giving any account; and when- 
ever he found it requiſite, he appointed ſuch Judges 
for the trial of offenders as he thought proper. 
The great officers of ſtate took their oaths to and 
from him, who appointed, removed, extended, or 
retrenched their authority as he pleaſed. The re- 


oiſtering of edicts became a mere matter of forms 


the Parliament of Paris indeed ſometimes remon- 
ſtrated ; but in the end the King's will and pleaſure 
always prevailed. 

It was Cardinal Richelieu who began this great 
en in the government of France: he and 
his ſucceſſors having drawn the whole government 
into the hands of the Crown and its Miniſters, the 


utmoſt pains were taken to reduce it into ſuch a 


ſyſtem, as that this power ſhould influence the 
whole, and keep every branch in ſtrict and con- 
ſtant dependence. We ſhall, in as few words as 
poſſible, ſhew how this was done. 

We formerly heard much of the Gallican church, 
and of its freedom; but, from the time of the 
Cardinal before mentioned, this freedom became 


a mere engine of ſtate, by the help of which the 


King ſometimes made uſe of the power of the 
Clergy, and at other times of that of the Pape, to 


extend 
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extend his own... It was with a view to this, that 
the Proteſtants of France were expelled. 

The Clcrgy of France were a very great and 
5 conſiderable body: they conſiſted of eighteen 
jj 1 Bf archbiſhops, and one hundred and thirteen biſhops, 
„ all named and appointed by the King; who had 


0 Fl likewiſe the nomination of ſeven r and 
i 4 ſeventy abbies, and of the ſuperiors of three 
"TI hundred and fevenicen convents of nuns. The 
ft reader need not be told what influence all this 
. gives to a Crown. 
„ The ordinary revenue ariſing from the tenths of 
. the Cleręy, amounted to 1, 200, ooo livres per an- 
i | | num; beſides which, in the General Aſſemblies of 
i the Clergy, free gifts were ſo conſtantly expected 
Wet even in times of peace, that this additional re- 
5 11 venue was computed annually at two millions; 
. but in time of war the extraordinary free gifts made 
i it much more. 
i) FY As to the civil government, the King had a 
19 : 9 great council of ſtate, and twelve parliaments, be- 
f [? 1 ſides other courts, ſuch as generalities and inten- 
„ dancies, for the management of his revenue; of 
. | | the former there were twenty-ſix, and of the latter 
„ more. As for the political government, it was 
Wt F: 1 managed by ſ-veral great councils, or rather com- 
1 mittees of council, of which Lewis XIV. had al- 
i * ways four; which were ſlyled the council of ſtate, 
1 che council of diſpatches, the royal council 
„ | | of 
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of finances, and the royal council of com- 


t and 
ſhops The firſt civil officer in France was the Chancel- 


lor, and he was the only officer not removable at the 
King's pleaſure; that is to ſay, he could not be.re- 
moved without being brought to a trial : but the 
King might, and frequently did, take the ſeals 

from him, and put them into the hands of another 
perſon, who had the title of Keeper, and the power 
of Chancellor, and he was removeable at the King's 
pleaſure. 

There was generally a perſon at the head of the 
miniſtry, either with or without the title of prime 
miniſter, and with more or leſs authority, as the 
King pleaſed. For the management of public af- 
fairs, there were four principel ſecretaries of ſtate, 
who had each his ſeparate department. One was 
for foreign affairs; another for domeſtic concerns; 
the third was ſecretary at war; and the fourth was 
tor the marine, 

The principal officer of the revenue was called 
the comptroller-general of the finances: he had 
under him a multitude: of intendants, and other 
officers, ſubject to the direction of the council of 
finances. 

As to the ordinary and ſettled revenue of the 
Crown of France, if we may believe their own wri- 
ters upon that ſubject, it was, in the year 1683, 
computed at 116,87 3,476 livres; and in 1730 it 
amounted 
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amounted to no more than 140, 278,473 Hvres; 
which make 5, 844, 937 pounds of our money, 
This ſhews that neither the general wealth of 
France, nor the income of the King, were ſo great 
as is commonly imagined, It is indeed very true, 
that in time of war the King levied much larger 
ſums; but it is: very plain that even theſe 


fall ſhort of what ſome people would perſuade us 


they amounted to. 

As the eccleſiaſtical and civil government of 
France was moulded, in the compaſs of two reigns, 
into fuch a form as made them wholly ſubſervient 
to the purpoſes of the Crown; ſo the military eſta- 
bliſhment was entirely the work of Lewis XIV. 
Before his time a few companies of guards, and 
four old corps, as they were called, were all the 
ſtanding troops of France. 

When Lewis XIV. took the adminiſtration into 
his own hands, he reſolved to lay hold of that op- 
portunity to ſecure the boundleſs authority of which 
he was poſſeſſed in his own dominions, and at the 
ſame time to make himſelf formidable to his neigh- 


bours, It was to this end that he eſtabliſhed, firſt 


under- the notion of guards, a very conſiderable 


force, which he ſtvled the troops of the houſehold x. 


and afterwards, as occaſion ſerved, raiſed regiment 


after- regiment, both of horſe and foot, and kept 


them in conſtant ſervice. 
It was by the help of this ſtanding army, that 


he gained ſo many and fo great advantages over 


Spain 
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Spain and the reſt of his neighbours, and annexed 
ſeveral conquered provinces to his dominions 
which at the ſame time afforded him an opportu- 
nity of increaſing the number of theſe regular 
troops, and of covering his frontiers, on every ſide, 
with abundance of ſtrong fortreſſes. By degrees, 
other States in Europe found themſelves obliged, 
for their own defence, to raiſe and maintain regular 
troops likewiſe, which afforded that ambitious 
Prince a pretence for augmenting his to as great a 


number as was poſſible for hun to maintain; and his 


example in this, as well as in moſt other points, 
was exactly followed by his ſucceſſor: ſo that, in 
the next reign, the ſtanding troops of France con- 
ſiſted of one hundred and twenty thouſand foot, 
twenty thouſand horſe and dragoons, and between 
eight and ten thouſand invalids; that is, in the 
whole, to about one hundred and fifty thouſand 


men. 


The keeping up ſo large an army, and the main- 
taining ſo many garriſons, was undoubtedly very 
burdenſome to the kingdom; but it muſt be al- 
lowed, that ſo great a military eſtabliſhment found 
employment for the nobility and gentry, among 
whom it was the policy of the King to make it 
faſhionable and honourable for them to enter, and 
to ſpend their youth, at leaſt the firſt part of it, in 
the ſervice; by which they were brought inſenſibly 
into a dependence upon the Court, and their minds 


filled with falſe and ſlayiſh notions of the glory of 
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their Grand Monarque. Thus the reader ſees, that 
the church, the law, the civil employments, and the 
military, being wholly at the good pleaſure of the 
King, the far greater part of the active people in 
France held their lives and fortunes at the diſpoſal 
of the Crown, and ſpent the beſt part of their days 
in the maintenance of a ſyſtem calculated to hold 
them in perpetual ſervitude. 

The reader will naturally expect, that we ſhould 
ſay ſomething of the marine; the beſt evidence of 
which, that will bear any alluſion to the reign of 
Lewis XIV. may be ſeen in a memorial, which con- 
tains a "repreſentation to the French Court of the 
loſſes ſuſtained by the war of 1742, which was 
drawn up in the beginning of the year 1747, and 
wherein they are ſtated at two hundred nullions 
of their money, which make above nine millions 
three hundred thouſand pounds of ours. This 
proves, that the trade of France was very much in- 
creaſed, and even arrived at a ſurpriſing height. 

In reſpe& to the intereits of France, we are 
obliged to view the government only; for, conſi- 
dering the ſoil, climate, and ſituation, of the coun- 


try, and the number of its inhabitants, as they had 


no reaſon to frar, ſo they had no cauſe to diſturb, 
their neighbours ; by whom, if they had applied 
themſelves induſtriouſly to manufactures at home, 
and to foreign trade, they would have been great 
gainers; and as the ſeveral provinces of the king: 
dom were full of great towns, they might -have 
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populous and rich, as well : as” the: ee about 


them. 
A ge yields chat conſulted thegdood 


of the — * the; general benefit of its ſub- 


jects, would labour to preſerve peace, and be aſſi- 


duous in cultivating the. arts of peace, which per- 
haps would tend as much to increaſe the power, and 
fix the ſecurity of ſuch a government, as the con- 
trary meaſures tend to ons 1 
an abſolute monarchy. 

BgBut as a ſcheme entirely oppoſite wthis has bien 
there carried on for above a century paſt, with 
great ſteadineſs, and unuſual ſucceſs, there was no 
reaſon to expect, that the French Court would ever 
change their meaſures; and therefore, looking 
upon things in a political light, we muſt conſider 
them only, without having any reſpetct to the inte- 
reſt of the people. The grandeur of the crown, 
which, with ſome impropriety, was in that country 
ſtyled the glory of France, appears to have _ 
the ultimate aim of the miniſters. 

To ſpeak impartially, it was upon W * 
this ſpirit, that the peace and ſafety of. the govern- 
ment depended; and it was impoſſible ſor the 
French Court to drop her influence abroad, with 
out manifeſtly hazarding her quiet at home; ſo that, 
to expect a French monarch ſhould adhere ſtrictiy 
to treaties, and relinquiſh all ves upon his neigh- 
bours, was to expect a golden age; a thing that 
may be wiſhed even by the wiſe, but which. foals 
themſelves can never hope to ſee. 8 

Vor. IV. 8 
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There was no ſort of doubt that, ſo long a 


France enjoyed her power, ſhe conſidered herſelf a; 


the head of the Houſe of Bourbon, and as the firſt 
Potentate of the Chriſtian world; to -which high 
titles ſhe never failed to add as many real preroga- 
tives as were. in her power. In order to this, ſhe 
always ſtudied to continue Spain and the other 
Princes of her Houſe in a cloſe dependence upon 
herſelf, by occaſionally gratifying them in their 
views. With the ſame view ſhe perſiſted in moſt 
of her other ſchemes ; ſuch as keeping up a cloſe 
correſpondence with the Turks, that ſhe might 
have it in her power to awe the Houſe of Auſtria 
and the Ruſſian Empire. With the like view ſhe 
neglected nothing that might contribute to con- 
tinue, and even to increaſe the jealouſies that have 
ſo long ſubſiſted, and which ſtill ſubſiſt, in Ger- 
many; her intrigues in all the Northern Courts, 
and her correſpondencies in Italy, where, ſo long 
as ſhe preſerved her ſuperiority, ſhe did not fail to 
have the Court of Rome attached to her cauſe. 

In reſpect to the reſt of Europe, the Houſe of 
Auſtria, until the reign of Lewis XVI. remained 
the object of her hate, the maritime Powers of her 
her envy, and Pruſſia of her jealouſy : whatever 
profeſſions, under certain circumſtances, and to 
ſerve her own purpoſes, ſhe might occaſionally 


make to the contrary, and upon which, therefore, 


thoſe to whom they were made, could never de- 
This 
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This is not a picture drawn at pleaſure, or by the 
hand of prejudice; but from the life, and with ſtrict 
regard to truth, The reader has had the eyidence 
produced to him; which is ſufficient to eſtabliſh this; 
and it was with that view that we took ſo much pains 
to produce it. . | | | 
Before we quit this article, it will be proper to 
obſerve that, notwithſtanding the truth of what 
has been ſaid; yet there are no juſt grounds to 
deſpair of preſerving the balance of power, though 


France ſhould be either hoſtile to it, or totally out 


of the queſtion. | 

It is very eviderit, that the French power was at 
its greateſt height at the time Lewis XIV. made 
the peace of Nimeguen, or a very little after. The 
two ſucceeding wars exhauſted that nation prodi- 
gloufly, which brought her ſo low. It is very cer- 
tain, her revenue was, during the reign of Lewis 
XV. fallen ſhort in value of what it amounted to in 
1683. 

She was very much exhauſted by the war of 
1742, in which ſhe was defeated in moſt of her 
views, and found herſelf in no capacity of keeping 
the acquiſitions ſhe had made, if the had not had a 
dependence upon Pruſſia. | 

Experience has ſhewn, that, without this re- 
ſource, ſhe could not maintain an army in the 
Low Countries, and keep a force ſufficient to de- 
fend her frontiers on the fide of Alſace. | 
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The fallowingeis a complete and authentic ſtate 
of the French military eſtabliſhment 1 in tho month 


of re 7 


Srank ond His Mosr CHRISTIAN MajesTY's LAND 


NN iN Mar, 1748. 


2" re. | Battal. Men. Arnual Pay. 
Regular National Foot 356 261455 54854808--5-0 


Foreign Regular Foot = 84 59183 16099717-16 © 


Irregulars 13 9569 2396073 2-0 
Caialiy. ' Squadrons, Men. Arnual Pay, 
Regiments of Horſe — 301 47531 32130455-10-4 


Regiments of Dragoons - 85 13824 8064154--3-9 
Irregulars = - - 25 3120 2330728-16-0 


' Battal, 453 


: — 395382 116075937-13-4 
Squad. 411 
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In time of peace, we have ſnewn, that the ſtand- 


ing forces of France are about one hundred and 


fifty thouſand men; and, in time of war, it may 
be very fairly computed, that about this number is 
requiſite for the garriſons, the ſecurity of the coaſts, 
and the preſervation of the interior part of the 
kingdom : which will be ſtill more evident, if we 
conſider that one hundred and twelve battalions of 
militia, making upwards of eighty thouſand men, 
are included in the foregoing ſtate of the army. 
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As to the expence, which the reader fees, for the 


bare ſubſiſtence of the troops, it amounted to the 


whole ordinary revenue of France, or ſomewhat 
more than five millions ſterling. '' As to the extra- 
ordinaries of war, the ſubſidies to foreign powers, 
the expences of the navy, the charge of colonies» 
and many other particulars, they are totally ex- 
cluded ;. and nobody will think that the computa- 
tion is extravagant, if we conſider theſe as amount- 
ing to the like ſum. To all this we muſt add- the 
chore of the civil government, which, in a time of 


war, cannot be at all leſſened; and when we have 
done this, and brought into thę accgunt. ; the di- 


ſtreſſed condition of; their trade, which maniteſts 


itſelf more and more every day, when traders, 


attempting to draw their money out of the hands 


of thoſe who paid them. intereſt for it during the 


war, when they could not employ it in commerce, 
has occaſioned innumerable bankruptcies. 

When all this is taken into our view, and ſeri- 
ouſly reflected upon, we muſt, unleſs we will abſo- 
lutely ſhut our eyes, perceive, that, though, the 
abſolute power of the French government enabies 


thoſe who adminiſter it to avail themſelves of the 


laſt man and the laſt ſhilling that kingdom can 
raiſe, for the ſupport of their ambitious projects, 


yet, when this is done, no policy, however refined, 


can repair that waſte of. wealth, or reſtore their 
extenuated ſtrength, in a ſhort ſpace of time. 
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Power may ſuperſede the laws of reaſon, huma- 


nity, and juſtice; but human power cannot con- 
ſtrain the laws of nature. When a people are ex- 
hauſted, they muſt have time to recruit; and though 


it may be very well ſuppoſed, that, in an abſolute 


government, this will be ſo far from being pre- 
yented, that all imaginable pains will be taken to 
further and facilitate their recoyery. yet a very 
little penetration will ſnew us, that even this can- 
not be immediately done; for thoſe who adminiſter 
fuch a government, being always jealous of their 


neighbours, cannot turn their thoughts inſtantly, 
or at leaſt not entirely, even to this neceſſaty point; 


for though ſuch a recovery is requiſite, yet ſelf- 
preſervation remains ſtill the firſt law, and conſe- 
quently proviſion muſt be made for that. 


When an abſolute government is not preparing 


to attack her neighbours, ſhe muſt be accupied in 


providing againſt any danger that may reſult from 
her being ſuddenly attacked ; and therefore, what- 


ever the bulk of the people, whatever thoſe who 


have the intereſt of the people only at heart, may 


wiſh or plead for, the miniſters under ſuch a 
government will attend to that, and will not ſuffer 


their cares to be called off to any other object, be- 
fore what regards this, upon which their power 


depends, 1 is thoroughly ſettled. 


We ſee that, in fact, this was the caſe in France, 


| immediately upon the concluſion of the war, by the 
peace of Utrecht. The people t took it then for 


granted, 
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granted, that the extraordinary taxes. ſhould ceaſe 
at once: they promiſed this ta"themfelyes ; and 
they had been promiſed it by the Crown; yet cheir 
wiſhes and expectations were nat anſwered. The 
ſame opinion preyailed, and in a ſtronger degree, at 
the concluſion of the war in 1748, by the peace of 
Aix- la- Chapelle. The Parliament interpoſed in 
their behalf; and it is amazing, that no account 
was ever publiſned in England of the ſubſtance of 
their remonſtrances, which were in effect to this 
purpoſe: That extraordinary taxes could only be 
paid cheerfully upon extraordinary occaſians, and 
from the hopes of being ſpeedily delivered from 
them; and therefore, to deprive men of theſe hopes, 
was to render them bankrupts in their fortunes, and 


_ deſperate in their diſpoſitions : that, to pay debts, 
was a good thing in itſelf, and certainly tended ta 


the relief of the people ; but this relief being di- 
ſtant, and the people ſtanding in need of imme - 
diate eaſe, the latter was a more ſuitable relief 
than the former ; that indigence was a defence even 
againſt abſolute power ; and therefore it was to be 
feared, that if the extraordinary taxes were paid, 
the ordinary revenue of the Crown would be 
greatly diminiſhed, and conſequently new debts 
be incurred faſter than the old ones diſcharged. 
But did theſe remonſtrances prevail? No; 
only inſtead of the tenth, the twentieth penny was 
impoſed ; for, though it is highly probable the 
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miniſtry were ſenſible of the force of this reaſoning, 
and of the diſtreſs of the nation,” yet, being at the 
fame time more ſenſible of the wants of govern- 
ment, as concerning them more, they thought 
fit to poſtpone the relief of the people to what 
they always call-the intereſtof the State. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 


THE REIGN OF LOUIS XV. 


* of the Regent Lis conduct with foreign Powers—His 
meaſures at home—A new coinage Law project of a 
Miſlifippi Company—Caufes of the war with Spain— 
Wiſdom of the Regent—Coronation of the King—Death of 
the Regent—Another Regent—Marriage of the King— 
Cardinal Fleury—his duplicity— The Regent retires—Cha- 
racter of Fleury—Diſputes concerning religion Diſpute 
with the parliaments— Death of the King of Poland, and 
election of Staniſlaus— War in Germany — War in Itakly— 
Staniſlaus retires from Poland, and Auguſtus of Saxony is 
elected King— Death of the Duke of Berwick—General 
peace Great power of Fleury Duke of Lorrain ſucceeds 
to Tuſcany Death of the Emperor Claims upon his domi- 
nions— The King of Pruſſia takes Sileſia The battle of 
Molwitz— The King of England interferes King of Pruſſia 
joins France — State of other Powers Treaty of partition 
General affection to the Queen of Hungary Prague taken 
by the French —Elector of Bavaria made Emperor — Progreſs 
of the war — Battle of Dettingen. 


N orwWIiTHSTAN DING the extraordinary care 
which had been taken by the late King for the 
ſecurity of his infant ſucceſſor and his ſubje&ts, it 
was Juſt as ineffectual as the pains taken by the laſt 
King but one in ſettling the regency for the begin- 
ning of the late reign, The Duke of Orleans acted 
now 
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a. D. now the ſame part that the Queen-mother did 


2715. 


— then; and, by careſſing the parliament for a mo- 


ment, and giving thein hopes of ſeeing their au- 
thority reſtored, procured their aſſiſtance ta a ſingle 
act that could enable him to convert their power to 
his purpoſes. He managed this paint with a good 
deal of art; and having got himfelf declared ſole 
regent, the government was completely reſtored in 
his perſon; and from that moment he ruled as abſo- 
lutely as ever the late King had done. 

He began his government, as all artful princes 
do, with an affectation of mildneſs, and of zeal for 
the happineſs of the people. He erected ſeveral 
councils agreeable to the late King's will, forelecing 
the confuſion this meaſure would ereate, and the 
fine opportunity ke ſhould have for ſuppreſſing 
them: and he reſtored to the parliaments their an- 
cient privilege of debating upon acts of ſtate, 
before they gave them the ſanction of their-autho- 
rity. Theſe were popular ſteps ; they ſerved to fix 
his power ; and he made uſe of that power after- 
wards in the way he thought molt convenient to his 
views; for he had his views, as all able princes 
have, They are unfit to govern, who truſt to the 
Hrtvity of events, or 205 ſolely by the exiſtence of 


circumſtances, 


8 In foreign affairs his plans were well laid, and 


with foreign 


Fomers. 


beſt conducted, of any that the French had feen, 
He adhered faithfully to the laſt: treaty of peace, 
and ſhewed, by ſeyeral circumſtances, a ſtrong in- 

Elinatiog 
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clination to preſerve the balance of power. He 


was not much given to diſſembling ; for he = | 


candidly laid open the exhauſted ſtate of France: 
and this had one moſt uſeful effect; the other 
Powers ſaw from this ſtatement, that they lad leſs 
to fear from the power of France, than they appre- 
hended ; and therefore they were the more-inclined 
to give credit ta the Regent's aſſurances of prefer- 
ving the late peace inviolably. 


As ſoon as he had ſettled peace abroad, and eſta - hh 
bliſhed his authority at home, he ſet up a new court — 


of judicature, for bringing to account all thoſe 
perſons. who had had the management of the na- 
tional revenue during the late reign, and who were 
almoſt the only perſons who enjoyed large N 
in the preſent reign, Though this Court did, 

all Courts da, where politics are introduced, com- 
mit many ſhameful acts af partiality, perfidy, and 
villainy; yet, che oſtenſible pretence being that 
ſuch conduct was for the public ſervice, no general 
offence was given thereby, 

The Regent undertook another point ; which 
was, to heal ſome differences that exiſted amongſt 
the clergy ; but in this he failed: for he ſoon 
found, that thoſe who, by their profeſſion, are, of 
all others, moſt bound to promote peace, were 
thoſe who, exerciſing an authority that proteſſion 
in ſome meaſure gave them, were the toremoſt and 
warmeſt to oppoſe 1 it. 


Another 
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Another object he had in view, and which he 


— accompliſhed, was to regulate the coin of the king- 


coinage. 


2 dom. The variations which had been made in the 
value of coin during the late reign, had occaſioned 
many inconvenieneies and bad conſequences among 
the people. To correct this evil, and not without 
a view to increaſe his own power, he publiſhed, in 


the month of October, 1715, an edict, in which he 
ſet forth an elaborate account of theſe inconvenien- 


cies, as well as the advantages that muſt neceſſarily 


attend the remedying of this evil, and fixing the 
coin on an equitable and immovable foundation, of 
which this edict gave hopes, by declaring, that the 

piſtole or louis d'or ſhould for ever remain of the 
wa of fourteen livres, which it was then at; but 
no ſooner had this edict produced its effect, than 
the Regent iſſued another, by which the ſubjects 


were required to pay their money into the mint at 
the rate of ſixteen livres for a louis d'or, which 
were iſſued again at the rate of twenty. 


It is neceſſary to mention this, inſtance for two 
reaſons: the firſt is, it may afford the reader a view 


of the diſtreſs of the French government, and the 


hardſhips it was obliged to impoſe upon its ſubjects; 


and ſecondly, to give a ſpecimen of the Regent's 


policy, which was of the ſame ſtamp throughout; 


that is to ſay, he made no ſcruple of profeſſing any 
thing that might ſerve his purpoſe, and acting, with 
reſpect to thoſe profeſſions, as if he had never made 
them: but this was only with regard to tranſactions 

| at 
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at home; with. reference to foreign Princes, he was 
cautious how he entered into engagements, but. was 
afterwards punctual in performing them. 

It is impoſſible, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to juſtify ep a 
conduct as the Regent purſued ; but one may have 
leave to ſay in his excuſe, that he found the goyern- 


ment and the nation in a moſt undone condition, 


with a debt almoſt beyond belief, notwithſtanding 
ſome conſiderable ſpunges that had been made. 
He ſaw that, while the government was in this 
condition, it could neither act for its owa ſecurity, 
nor for the relief of the nation; but mult, be 
obliged, from time to time, to lay heavy burdens 
upon the whole, in order to give ſome ſatisfaction 
to that part of the people who were become creditors 
to the public. This it was that induced him to 


liſten to a project of Mr. John Law, a native of 


Scotland, and a man of a peculiar caſt of mind, 
who knew how to apply thoſe ſchemes of calcula- 


A. D. 
1715. 
— 


tion, which hitherto had ſerved only private and 


paltry purpoſes, to the great affairs of a nation, and 
the extricating a government from ſuch difficulties 
as that of France was under. 


The patron and the projector were as well ſuited rob 
to each other as could be conceived. The Regent, Mimfinpi 


had he been in a private ſtation, would probably 
have deen the contriver of this ſcheme: the pro- 
jector, had he been veſted with the Regent's power, 
would have had courage enough to have executed it 


in its utmoſt extent. The colour that was given to 


4 this 
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this affair was the erecting a new company for car⸗ 


hing on a commerce at Louiſiana, in America; but 


1719. 


the true deſign was to pay off the re govern- 
ment without money; or with the money of other 
people; which was principally of foreigners. The 


+» ws 7 


government fifteen hundred millions of livres: 
but, in the midſt of this phantom of ſueceſs and of 
real deluſion, the Regent, having been obliged to 
practiſe ſo many methods of raifing. and falling 
money, of ſtopping the curtericy of caſh, forcing of 
currency for notes, and conſtraining thoſe who had 
any gold or ſilver to part with it, was obliged to 
ſtop ſhort in the execution of Law's project, and 
to order him to quit the kingdom immediately. 

Notwithſtanding the confuſion and private di- 
Kreſs which this affair occaſioned, the French 
government was a great gainer by it; anda very 
large part of the debt was, if not literally paid, 
reſolved into waſte paper. But it certainly was a 
moſt iniquitous ſcheme in its nature, and ſuch a one 


as no man of probity would have formed, or could 


have executed. 


Cauſes of During the time that the Regent of France was 


— 


thus ſtruggling to emancipate the government 
from the difficulties it was under, occaſioned chiefly 
by the long and expenſive war carried on to place 


the crown of Spain on Philip-the Fifth, that Prince - 
| committed the direction of his affairs to Cardinal 


Alberoni, 
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Alberoni, an indifferent politician, | but a man of 
enterpriſe. © Inſtead of receiving inſtructions from 
France, as other Spaniſh miniſters had done, he 
reſol ved upon dicta iag to the Regent; he infiſted 
upon France joining him i in a project for recover- 
ing all the provinces which had been diſmembered 
from the Spaniſh monarchy by the late treaties of 
peace; The Regent declared, that he looked upon 
this as Contrary to juſtice, and not in the leaſt con- 
ſtent with the intereſt of France; and therefore, 
inſtead of promoting, he oppoſed it, agreeably to 


the engagements he was under to the Imperial and 


Britiſh Courts. The Spaniſh Court, or rather the 
Spaniſh miniſter, took this ſo ill, that he reſolved 
to form a party in France, and even to ſecure the 
perſon of the Duke-Regent ; and, :s wild and ex- 
travagant as this plot might ſeem, the Prince de 
Cellemare, then the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the 
Court of France, took his meaſures ſo well, that 
he was very near carrying 1t into execution : it was, 
however, very critically diſcovered, that miniſter ar- 
reſted, and ſent out of France. Some gentlemen of 
Bretagne, who were deepeſt in the ſcheme, loſt their 
lives; and very ſoon after an open war broke out 
between the twonations. 

But, as Spain could not ſuſtain herſelf without 
the affiſtance of France, much lefs againſt the 
power of that Monarch, joined with the reſt of her 
opponents; Cardinal Alberoni was obliged to give 


way ; the Crown of Spain: acceded to the quadruple 
alliance; 
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hy 125 alliance; and it was agreed, that the young King 
Ss of France ſhould marry the Infanta of Spain; and 
that the Prince of Aſturias ſhould. marry one of 


other, 
Wiſdom of All things being thus ſettled, and he's peace of 
te Regents Europe Toe the. preſent reſtored, the Regent's 
affairs wore 2 much better aſpe& than they had 
done; and all the Powers of Europe ſaw with 
ſurpriſe, but without jealouſy, France daily reco- 
vering its luſtre. This is a proof that the Regent's 
conduct was agreeable to the true intereſt of the 
kingdom he governed ; and that he much better 
underſtood the art of, making France truly formi- 
j dable, than thoſe who affect at every turn to make 
1 her appear ſo: but, to purſue the thread of our 


conſideration and deciſion of the judicious reader. 
1722. In 1722, the Regent cauſed his Majeſty to be 
ofthe — crowned at Rheims; and, in the beginning of the 
following year, he was declared of full age in par- 
liament. The Regent knew. well of what conſe- 
quence it was to preſerve forms, though he never 
meant, by taking theſe ſteps, to relinquiſh his own 
authority. By his advice, therefore, - his own 
j creature and favourite, Cardinal Du Bois, was 
4 declared prime miniſter, but did nothing but by 
his Royal. Highneſs's direction; ſo that the Duke 
had ſtill the entire adminiſtration of the affairs of 
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the Regent's daughters, and Don Carlvs the 


narration, and leave theſe political points to the 


the nation, without any title or office whatever. * 
He 
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He was very wall ſatisfied with this 14 3 of =- 
things ; but, in the month of Auguſt following his — 
promotion, the Cardinal died; and, the Duke of 
Orleans, too prudent to truſt any other perſon with 
the title of prime miniſter, aſked the King for it, 


or rather aſſumed it himſelf. The confuſion that 


Cardinal Du Bois left his papers in, and the deli- 

cate nature of many of his correſpondencies, 

obliged the Duke to apply himſelf, with the utmoſt 
induſtry . and diligeace, ; to the putting them in 
order, in which he was ſo indefatigable, that he 

fat up all the night of the 1ſt of December, 1723, Ws... v 
though he found himſelf ſeyeral times Very near Regent. 


fainting ; and the next day, in the afternoon, he 


died of a fit of the apoplexy, with great projects 


in his head, and, as many have thought, when 
he was on the point. of carrying ſome of them into 
execution, 

Upon the death of the Duke of 77 oy the — 
conduct of the State devolved upon the next Prince kes. 
of the Blood, of an age ſuitable to the employment. 
This was the Duke of Bourbon, a Prince of great 
parts, ſurpriſing quickneſs, and capable. of much 
application. He found many difficulties upon his 
firſt coming into the adminiſtrations to.hinder theſe 
from increaſing, he purſued the plan of his prede- 
ceſſor very ſteadily ; but the people were not much 
better ſatisfied with him, than they had been with 
his Royal Highneſs, becauſe the ſtate of the 
finances was ſuch as obliged him to make various 
alterations in the coin. | 

Vor. IV. T He 
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0 4D: He likewiſe preſſed the acceptance of the bull 
wo 1723. 
| way Unigenitus, both on the laity and clergy, which oc- 


[! the King, caſioned oreat heats and animoſities; ; and while 
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theſe timed, the King was taken ſuddenly ill, 
which alarmed the Duke of Bourbon ſo much, that 
he reſolyed to ſend back the young Infanta, who 
had been for ſome time in France with the title of 
Queen, in order to marry the King to ſome Prin- 
ceſs of riper years ; and accordingly his Majeſty was 
ſoon' afterwards married to the Princeſs Mary, 
daughter of Staniſlaus, King of Poland, which 
gave great ſatisfaction to the people of France. 

But the Court of Spain reſented this extremely, 
and demanded, in expreſs terms, that the Duke of 
Bourbon ſhould be removed, to give his Catholic 
Majeſty ſatisfaction, as Cardinal Alberoni had for- 
merly been, at the requeſt, and for the conveni- 
ency of the Moſt Chriſtian King. This being 
refuſed, threw the Spaniſh Court into the arms, of 
that of Vienna, which gave ſuch a face to the affairs 


q 
| of Europe, as differed much from that which they | 2 
| had worn for half a century paſt. it 
# It was not long, however, that the Duke of Bour- 7 
. bon was able to maintain himſelf in power; and 2 
I the thing that turned moſt to his prejudice, was the P 
bl raiſing the fiftiech penny upon all eſtates throughout a 
b the kingdom, which the Duke judged neceſſary pb 
# for the payment of the public debts, with which, in 
after all this ſpunging, the C rown found itſelf Cl 
charged, D 
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There are ſecret and dark i intrigues in all Courts; 


and perhaps there never was any in which theſe have — 


always prevailed more than in that of France. If we , 
could abſolutely depend upon ſome memoirs of 

theſe times, the Regent was deceived, and betrayed, 

by the Biſhop of Frejus, who was afterwards the 
famous Cardinal Fleury, a man to whom the 
Regent had been a great friend; who repreſented 
the fatal conſequences attending the modern method 
of paying, or rather of not paying the public debt, 
by variation of the coin, giving a currency to 
paper, and then deſtroying its credit: by all which 
he ſo wrought upon the Duke-Regent, that he 
reſolved to abandon thoſe meaſures, as unworthy 


of a government; and then the crafty prieſt lay in . ! 


wait to repreſent him as a public oppreſſor. The 
Duke, in the edict impoſing this tax, ſet forth the 
reaſons of it, giving a fair account of the methods 
that had hitherto been taken in order to extinguiſh 
the public debt, their conſequences, and the ne- 
ceſſity there ſtill was of raĩſing money to pay off 
incumbrances, which ſtood the Crown in fifty 
millions yearly for intereſt, though they paid but 
2 per cent. | 

U pon the breaking out of the public complaints 
againſt this tax, the Biſhop of Frejus was the firſt 
perſon to mention them to the King; and he did it 
in ſuch a manner, and with the addition of ſuch 
circumſtances, as cauſed the King to part with the 
Duke of Bourbon, and to make the prelate his firſt 
miniſter, 
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The Dake retired into private life, and mg. af very 
little connexion with the Court, 

The pacific diſpoſition of the new miniſter cor- 
reſponded with the immediate welfare of France. 


But he was certainly a very artful, and a very ambi- 
tious man, without any of 'thoſe talents that are 
requiſite to make an accompliſhed ſtateſman'or a 
great miniſter. It was the aſcendancy he had over 


his maſter, whoſe tutor he had been, that kept 


him fo long in power; and by his ſmooth and com- 


plaiſant behaviour to the foreign miniſters, he ob- 
tained a kind of influence in moſt of the foreign 
Courts. He was very diſintereſted in reſpect to 
money; was very far from being ſolicitous about 
his family, talked continually of moderation, and 
was very mild and affable in his behaviour; yet 
there were many harſh things done under his admi- 
niſtration, both with reſpect to civil and eccleſiaſti- 


cal affairs. He had no ſettled plan of politics, as 


appeared hy his ſometimes courting, and ſome- 
times crofũng, the meaſures of Spain. It was 
purely to pleaſe that Court, that he ſuffered: his 
maſter to enter into a war with the Emperor 
Charles VI, but, as ſoon as he ſaw an opportunity 
of getting out of it, and of making ſo great an 


acquiſition to Franee as the duchy of Lorrain, he 


reſolved to einbrace it; and, as he had ſacrificed 
the honour, and was very near ſacrificing the life, 
of the French Queen's father, during the war, ſo 
he made no ſcruple of ſacrificing the intereſt of 
Spain to the peace, 
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The ſame kind of temper was viſihle in almoſt 
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every great tranſaction, while he was at the head of www 


affairs. He made uſe of other men's abilities for 
contriving and executing ſchemes that were above 
his reach; but whenever he found himſelf pinched 
by thoſe ſchemes, he removed, and-ruined, the au- 
thors of them, to preſerve or regain his own credit; 


as is evident enough in the caſe of M. Chauvelin, 
the Keeper of the Seals, whom he drove from 


Court, in the year 1737, aſter * — made great 
uſe of his abilities. 


In reſpect to the war of 1743, he was We into 
it by thoſe whom at that time he truſted, chiefly 
from his apprehending that it would not be the 


work of more than one or two campaigns, and that 
the allies of the Houſe of Auſtria would be as paſ- 
ſive in this war as in the laſt. But, when he found 
his miſtake, and ſaw, or rather felt, the inconve- 
niences that followed from it, he had recourſe to his 
old expedient of ſhifting the blame upon other 


people; but it was no longer in his power to rid 
himſelf of them, as he had done of their predeceſ- 


ſors; age, infirmities, and approaching death, 
obliged him to turn his thoughts on other matters. 
He maintained his power with, or rathef influ- 
ence over, his maſter to the very laſt ; and, like 
Cardinal Mazarin, had the ſatisfaction of dying, 
in all outward appearance, as great a man as he had 
lived, and even appointing, as it were, his ware” 
ſor, But the arts he made uſe of to keep his maſ: 
® 3 ter 
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—_— ter in a ſtate of dependence upon himſelf, had ſuch 
bt nn effect on the meaſures of the Court of Verſailles 
after his death, that the Court was a perpetual ſcene 

; af cabals, intrigues, and confuſion, until Marſhal 

'Saxe. gained the ear of his maſter, to ſuch a degree 

as to give law even to the miniſters upon all great 
1 points of national importance. 
i 2 ef In the year 1730, the diſputes concerning reli- | 
concerning gion broke out ſo ſtrongly in F rance, that nothing 
1 rebgion- but the exceſſive veneration in which the French at 


' that time held their Sovereign, could have pre- | 
i vented a civil commotion. Cardinal Fleury, who 

0 was likewiſe a tool of the Pope and the Jeſuits, had . 

4 got Lewis XV. to conſent to force his ſubjects to k 

0 accept of the conſtitution Unigenitus. This divided a 

[! the whole kingdom into conſtitutioniſts and anti- 9 

i! ; conſtitutioniſts, The former conſiſted of the King, be 

# the Cardinal, ſome bigoted prieſts, proſtituted b 

courtiers ; and the latter, of all the parliaments 8 

and men of ſenſe in the kingdom. The regal of 

power, however, weighed down all conſiderations ; th 

and the birth of the Duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to re 

the King of France, happening when the diſpute * 

was at the higheſt, the nation loſt their l pe 

in their congratulations. co 

un. In the year following the French Court affected T] 

to be offended with the treaty of Vienna, which had 20 

been concluded between the Imperial Court and po 

that of Great- Britain; but their reſentment went Ar 

no farther than words: their miniſtry, directed by that 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal Fleury, was, if poſſible, more pacifically. . A, B. 


inclined than that of Great-Britain. That Miniſ- 
ter's care, indeed, was to extend and i improve the 
commerce of his country: but he was ignorant of 
the true principles of trade; and, while he pro- 
moted commerce, he neglected the means of pro- 
tecting it; ſor, under him, the 221 of France went 
to decay. End 

The religious differences in Fr: rance - Rtll continued 


to rage to a degree, that in almoſt any other country 


muſt have been fatal either to the king or the 
people. The diſpute about the acceptance of the 
bull Unigenitus, was what men of ſenſe, of which 
there were many in the parliament of Paris and the 
other parliaments of France,. never. could have 
given attention to, conſidering the equally grofs 
abſurdities in other parts of their religion: but it 
became important, in order to know whether there 
exiſted ſuch an object in France as a conſtitution 
that was independent upon the perſonal power of 


. 


21732. 


the King. This was the true occaſion of the diffe- piguiewith 
rences between the Parliaments and the King of Fats 


ments, 


France. The King thought, that his power was 
perſonal, or ſeignorial, and was independent of all 
conſtitutions but what his pleaſure ſhould preſcribe, 
The Parliament, without ſeeming to diſpute that, 
ated as if their King, by throwing himſelf into the 
power of the Church of Rome, would in fact de- 
{troy his ſovereignty; and therefore they pleaded 


their oaths, that they had ſo often taken, to be true 


14 ſubjects 
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A. b. ſubjects of France, and true adminiſtrators of juſ- 


1732. 


was tice, as their motives, by being the only friends of 


the ſovereign authority, But all the remonſtrances 
they made, and-all the courage they ſhewed on that 
head, ſerved only to make Cardinal Fleury, and 
the other tools of the Church of Rome, the more 
tenacious of the King's perfona! right to govern his 
ſubjects according to the words that iſſued from his 
mouth, or the dictates drawn up by his miniſters. 
He repeated again and again his expreſs prohibi- 


tions of their preſenting remonſtrances upon what 


he had ordered; and they as often found means 
not only to evade, but break them, under the ap- 
pearance of moſt reſigned ſubmiſſion to his will. 
They pretended to no right of legiſlature in them- 
ſelves, © which they always acknowledged to be 
eſſentially veſted in the perſon of the ſovereign ; but 
they inſiſted, that they had a right to defend his 
prerogative, which was a ſacred depoſit in their 
hands.“ This was ſpeaking the true ſenſe of liberty 
under a monarchical government; but they had 


not ſpirir to ſupport it, otherwiſe than by repeating 


their remonſtrances, and by idly ſubmitting to 
baniſhments and other puniſhments, as ſoon as 
their perſeverance had brought upon them the ex- 
treme diſpleaſure of the Court. 

The Court, on the other hand, was equally timid 
and inconſiſtent in its conduct; for it was as far 
from putting its threats into execution, as the Par- 
liaments were from carrying their ſubmiſſions into 

| practice, 
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practice. Bluſtering words and baniſhment formed 
all tlie puniihtnenc inflicted on the moſt refractory 
members; and it was a puniſhment that ſerved 
only to increaſe their popularity, being always at- 
tended, through every ſcene of diſtreſs, by the 
acclamations of the people, as the guardians of 


chat liberty which they had long loft, and of which 
they had no other idea but what they found in the 


hiſtory of the conduct of their former parliaments. 
Notwithſtanding all that was pretended by the 
Oppoſition, nothing is more certain than that the 
Cardinal was, in every reſpe&, more the dupe of 
the Engliſh miniſtry than they were of him. If 
France, at this period, profited by peace, England 
profited more. The conteſts between the Parlia- 
ment and the Court of France diverted the atten- 
tion of the Court from what ought to have been 
their principal object, the increaſe and ſupport of 
their iacitime force; while England, in carrying 
on trade, maintained a navy to protect it. Eng- 
land was free from religious diſputes that could 
dilturb che quiet of the public; while France was 


Tent with them to ſuch a degree, that, in order to 
unite her ſubjedts in defence of the King's honour, 
-ſhe.was obliged to plunge into wars, foreign to her 


intereſts, and doubtful in their event, 
On the iſt of February, 1733, died Auguſtus 
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1733. 


Death of the 


the Second, King of Poland. This event opened King of Fo- 


, land, and 
a new ſcene of war in Europe. There were ſeveral ecken of 


candidates for this vacant monarchy, The firſt ds. 


was 


9 
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2D. was Staniſlaus, who had been dethrened, 2 LY 
GR was till oppoſed by the Empreſs of Ruſſia and the 


Emperor of Germany: but before theſe Powers 
were prepared to act, Staniſlaus was proclaumed 
King, by the management of the Primate, It was 
natural for the King of France, ſon-in-law of Sta- 
niſlaus, to intereſt himſelf greatly in this affair, 
He had, ſo early as the 17th of March, declared in 
council, that, as guarantee of the treaty of Oliva, 


| he was reſolved to maintain the freedom of the 


election againſt any Prince who ſhould attempt 
to violate the fame. This declaration, which was 
ſent to all the foreign miniſters, was applied by the 
Emperor as levelled at himſelf, as it undoubtedly 
was. He therefore, in the ſame manner, publiſhed 
an anſwer to it, in which he re-echoed the French 
King's proteſtations of zeal for the liberties of Po- 
land, and diſclaimed any intention of violating the 
freedom of the election. He owned, however, that 
he had aſſembled a body of troops in Sileſia ; but 


Sileſia was part of his own dominions; and, as a 


ſovereign Prince, he was accountable ro none for 


what he did in his own territories. Thus each 


Power profeſſed to have the ſame views, and to act 
upon the ſame principles, while each was making 
preparations to ſupport different intereſts : for, 
upon the publication of this anſwer from the Em- 
peror, all Europe was informed of the preparations 


France was making to march her troops towards the 


Rhine and the Moſelle, and to commence hoſtili- 
1 | ties 
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laus was at his ſon-in-law's court. His prefence 


was abſolutely neceſſary in Poland, from: whence 
he had the news of his election. He had but two 
methods to take: the one was, to go to Dantzick 


on board the French fleet; the other was to go to 
Warſaw, through France, by land. The firſt me- 
thoct was not only uncertain, but hazardous; and 
the laſt was ſo full of danger, being obliged to 


paſs, for the moſt part, through an enemy's coun- 


try, that it was judged to be impracticable. By a 


ſeries, however, of dexterous management and ro- 


mantic adventures, King Staniſlaus arrived by land 


at Warſaw, on the 8th of September, and conti- 


nued undiſcovered there till the 11th, taking pro- 
per meaſures with his friends for his future ſucceſs; 
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ties againſt the Emperor. Meanwhile, King Staniſ- . b. 


1733. 


In the mean while, the French troops, under thewsiacg- 


Fort Kehl, and thereby ſecured to themſelves a 


paſſage over the Rhine into Germany. All Europe 
was at this time filled with manifeſtoes of the feveral 


Powers at war, each juſtifying his own conduct. 
One particularly was addreſſed, by the French King, 
to the Electors and Princes of the Empire, aſſuring 
them, © that he had no other intention in taking 
Fort Kehl, but to be in a capacity to aſſiſt them as 
guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, in caſe the 
Emperor ſhould offer to oppreſs them.“ Soon 


after this declaration, the French Miniſtty, who 
had been unwillingly drawn into the war, and who 


were 


command of the Marſhal Duke of Berwick, took *. 
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#5 were now extremely intent upon promoting the 
commerce of their country, underſtanding that the - 
merchants of Dunkirk were apprehenſive that the : 
hoſtilities between France and the Emperor might j 
extend to the towns and cities of the Auſtrian Ne- p 
therlands, and thereby ruin the trade of Dunkirk, 
* the Count de Maurepas wrote them a letter by his 
maſter's order, permitting his ſubjects to continue 
their commerce with thoſe of the Imperial towns, 1 
and telling them, it was not the King's intention F 
to begin acts of hoſtilities againſt the ſubjects of the q 


On, ES 


| Imperial Flanders: he then promiſes, that, ſhould - i 
F any change be made in that reſpect, the King will & 
bt give the moſt effectual orders for ſecuring their 
wg commerce againſt the enterpriſes that may be at- - 
| | tempted to their prejudice. 
1 Warn RU. The French were equally ſucceſsful in 1 Italy, as 
K they had been upon the Rhine. The ambition of | 
1 the Queen of Spain, which was for ever planning . 
4 new acquiſitions to her family, had formed the pro- c 
4 Jet of an alliance between France, Spain, and Sar- * 
dinia, for advancing her ſon, Don Carlos, to the * 
thrones of Naples and Sicily. This was a dread- ” 
ful ſtroke upon the Imperialiſts. The French, at 2 
that time, had an army of near 30, ooo regular a 
troops; and the Marſhal de Villars, the beſt offi- * 

cer in France, next to the Duke of Berwick, was 
appointed to command them, under the King of yy 


Sardinia, On the 12th of October, the French 


troops began their march to paſs the Alps by Bri- Pu 
anon | 
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ancon, the valley of Barcelonette and Savoy, and 3 
joined the Sardinian troops in the Vigevano.' wy 
Meanwhile, the Duke of Parma' declared himfelf 

of age ; and the King of Sardinia publicly nati- 

fied his joining with France, and endeavouring 

to reduce the exceſſive pride of the Houſe of Auſ- 

tria. 

The election of Staniſlaus to the crown of Po- Stsidsss 
land proved but a ſhort gleam of hope to that Ro I 
Prince. The Ruſſian army advanced with rapi- — 7 "* 
dity on one fide, as the Saxons did on the other fide; lected King 
of Poland, in favour of Auguſtus (Elefor of 
Saxony), till at laſt Staniſlaus was obliged to retire 
to Dantzick, which had declared that it would 
ſtand by him to the laſt extremity. This gave the 
party of King Auguſtus leiſure to proceed to a new 
election; and on the 17th of January that Prince 
was crowned at Cracow with the uſual ſolemnity, 
while the Ruſſian general, after poſſeſſing himſelf 
of Thorn, advanced againſt Dantzick, and made 
himfelf maſter of ſome of the moſt important poſts 
in its neighbourhood, The Dantzickers at firſt 
put on an air of reſolution ; but finding the town 
untenable, and Staniſlaus perceiving that his pre- 
ſence muſt expoſe them to the greateſt calamities, 
he formed a ſeeret reſolution of retiring. Both he 
and the inhabitants, however, had great expecta- 
tions from the aſſiſtance promiſed them by France,” 
and were in hopes that the King of Pruſſia would 
declare in their fayour: but they were diſappointed 

in 
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A. D. were now extremely intent upon promoting the 


Fir. commerce of their country, underſtanding that the g 

merchants of Dunkirk were apprehenſive that the ; 

hoſtilities between France and the Emperor might 4 

extend to the towns and cities of the Auſtrian Ne- » 

. therlands, and thereby ruin the trade of Dunkirk, 8 

the Count de Maurepas wrote them a letter by his n 
maſter's order, permitting his ſubjects to continue 

their commerce with thoſe of the Imperial towns, 1 

and telling them, it was not the King's intention p 

to begin acts of hoſtilities againſt the ſubjects of the q 

Imperial Flanders: he then promiſes, that, ſhould - * 

any change be made in that reſpect, the King will 85 

give the moſt effectual orders for ſecuring their | 

commerce againſt the enterpriſes that may be at- ys 

tempted to their prejudice. : 

Wariaaly: The French were equally ſuccefiful i in Italy, as 1 

they had been upon the Rhine. The ambition of By 

the Queen of Spain, which was for ever planning bt 

new acquiſitions to her family, had formed the pro- c 

ject of an alliance between France, Spain, and Sar- * 

dinia, for advancing her ſon, Don Carlos, to the nw 

thrones of Naples and Sicily. This was a dread- M 

ful ſtroke upon the Imperialiſts. The French, at PE 

thar time, had an army of near 30,000 regular Mo 


troops; and the Marſhal de Villars, the beſt offi- he 
cer in France, next to the Duke of Berwick, was 
appointed to command them, under the King of 
Sardinia, On the 12th of October, the French 


troops began their march to paſs the Alps by Bri- FR 
angon | 


joined the Sardinian troops in the Vigevano. 2 
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angon, the valley of Barcelonette and Savoy, and A, 85 
Meanwhile, the Duke of Parma declared himſelf 

of age; and the King of Sardinia publicly nati- 

fied his joining with France, and endeavouring 

to reduce the exceſſive pride of the Houſe of Auſ- 

tria. 

The election of Staniſlaus to the crown of Po- Stanidses 
land proved but a ſhort gleam of hope to that — _ 
Prince. The Ruſſian army advanced with rapi- > —oIE 
dity on one ſide, as the Saxons did on the other ſide; zletted King 
of Poland, in favour of Auguſtus (Elector of 
Saxony), till at laſt Staniſlaus was obliged to retire 
to Dantzick, which had declared that it would 
ſtand by him to the laſt extremity. This gave the 
party of King Auguſtus leiſure to proceed to a new 
election; and on the 17th of January that Prince 
was crowned at Cracow with the uſual ſolemnity, 
while the Ruſſian general, after poſſeſſing himſelf 
of Thorn, advanced againſt Dantzick, and made 
himſelf maſter of ſome of the moſt important poſts 
in its neighbourhood. The Dantzickers at firſt 
put on an air of reſolution ; but finding the town 
untenable, and Staniſlaus perceiving that his pre- 
ſence muſt expoſe them to the greateſt calamities, 
he formed a ſeeret reſolution of retiring. Both he 
and the inhabitants, however, had great expecta- 
tions from the aſſiſtanee promiſed them by France, 


and were in hopes that the King of Pruſſia would 


declare in their fayour: but they were diſappointed | 


1 
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22 in all; for, though ſome French troops did arrive 
A £0 their aſſiſtance, they could not prevent a great 
part of Dantzick being reduced to aſhes by the Ruſ- 
fian artillery. All that his Pruſſian Majeſty could 
do, was to make ſome faint offers of mediation 
with the Czarina, which were rejected. The 
French ſuccours were no more than 3000; and, | 
having made a fruitleſs attempt againſt the Ruſ- 
ſians, King Staniſlaus, ſeeing his affairs deſperate, | 
made his eſcape in a wonderful manner out of 
Dantzick, which was compelled immediately to | 
admit the Ruſſian troops, and recognile the right of 
King Auguſtus, together with all the Poliſh noble- f 
men who were there, and who had followed the for- þ 
tune of King Staniſlaus, \ 
Death of the In Germany the French met with great ſucceſs, 1 
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DukeotBer” but received an irreparable loſs by the death of the 
Marſhal Duke of Berwick, who was killed in the 
trenches which he had opened before Philipſburgh 


upon the 26th of April. The celebrated Prince w 


Eugene arrived on the Rhine, to take upon him 86 
the command of the Imperial army there; but he er 
found matters in ſuch diſorder, that he could only to 
act upon the defenſive againſt Marſhal. d'Asfeldt, re 
who ſucceeded the Duke of Berwick in the com- lo, 
mand of the French army, and at length obliged nil 
Philipſburgh to ſurrender ; of which Prince Eu- in 
gene was a ſpectator, without being able to. afford rai 
the place any relief. Both armies, after this event, Ca 
went into winter-quarters, Jy [220 Sic 


Some 
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Some of the F RY writers ſay, that the French * D 
Court were not lincere in their attempts to ſupport. — 


Staniſlaus.; ; for that, notwithſtanding the dutiful 
letters written to Staniſlaus by his ſon-in- law, the 
French King, the Miniſtry of Vetſailles held a very 


different 8 to the Queen, who,. they ſaid, 
ought. not to expect that France was to be ruined 
and exhauſted by endeavouring to carry into execu- 
tion an impracticable attempt. 


In the year 1736 a general peace was concluded; 92 
the principal conditions of which were, iſt, Thatypea 


France reſtore to the Empire all the places taken 
from it during the war. 2d, That the Emperor 
keep the Mantuan, Parma and Placentia, and the 
Milaneſe: the King of Sardinia to have Vigeva- 
naſco, Navara, and all its dependencies. 3d, That 
the duchy of Tuſcany, after the death of the pre- 
ſent Duke, be given to the Duke of Lorrain, and 
Lorrain annexed to the monarchy of France, but 
without any vote in the Empire. Ath, That King 
Staniſlaus be acknowledged King of Poland, and 
enjoy all the honours of acrowned head; after which, 
to reſign that kingdom to King Auguſtus, who ſhall 
reſtore to. him all the eſtates | in Poland which be- 
longed to him or his Queen. 5th, That King Sta- 
nillaus have, by way of equivalent for Poland, the 
immediate poſſeſſion of the duchy of Bar and Lor- 
rain after the Duke of Tuſcany's death. 6th, Don 
Carlos. to be acknowledged King of Naples and 


Sicily, and to have the Del Preſidii and the Ifle of | 


Elbe; 
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Flbe ; but Leghorn to be declared a ſree port. 
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—— 7th, That France guarantee the pragmatic, ſanc- 


tion. 8th,, That Spain and Sardinia be. vited to 
accede to the treaty ; England, Holland Pot 1 
and Venice, to guarantee it. 

Theſe articles of the general pacification were 
approved of by all but thoſe who were reſolved to be 
pleaſed with nothing that was tranſacted by the 
Crown or the Miniſtry of Great-Britain. They, 
however, met with great approbation from all diſ- 
intereſted perſons both at home and abroad; and no 
Prince ever acquired, by a mediation, more an 
verſal honour than his Majeſty did by this. 

Beſides the articles of pacification already Wen- 


tioned, ſome ſecret articles, in caſe of contingen- 


cies, were agreed to by the contraAing Powers 3 ; 
but thoſe contingencies not happening, they are 
here omitted, The Queen of Spain was ſomewhat 
diflatisfied with the articles: but, finding that her 
huſband and his miniſters were of opinion that 


enough had been done for Don Carlos, ſhe: acqui- 


eſced, The King of Sardinia” ſignified, . that he 
was willing to agree to the articles, provided he 
was reimburſed for ſomt expences he had been at 
in ſortifying the places he had taken, and was to 
deliver up; but that he did not think the proviſion 
made for bim, was adeguare-t: to > what be o 
to expece . 


On the Werl cis year, c ü al ce- 


temony between Francis, Duke of Lorrain, and 
Maria 
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Maria Thereſa, Arch- duchels of Auftria, was cele- A D. 
brated with a vaſt profuſion of pomp and expence; — 


and, upon that õccaſion, Count Kinſki, the Impe- 
rial ambaſſador at London, gave a moſt magnifi- 
cent entertainment, by way of maſquerade, to the 


| royal family and the chief of the nobility. Soon 


after this, the tranquillity of Europe ſeemed to be 
perfectly re-eſtabliſhed by the act of abdication of 
the Poliſh crown, which was properly executed by 
King Staniſlaus, and ſent to the Court of Vienna, 
with a moſt moving concluſion, ſhewing the rea- 
ſons for his ſigning the act. In thoſe reaſons he is 
extremely tender of the honour of his ſon-in-law, 
the French King; but it is eaſy to ſee, that his 
acceding to it, and his abandoning the brave Poles, 
who had ſo generouſly ſupported his intereſt, was 
the effect of a force put upon him by the French 
Court. | | 

It ſoon appeared, that the French and Imperial 
Courts were in a much better underſtanding with 
one another than was generally apprehended ; for 
it was agreed between them, that the French ſhould 
have an immediate ceſſion of Lorrain, upon his 
Moſt Chriftian Majeſty's undertaking to diſcharge 
all the ſums borrowed on the revenues of that 
ducky, and to pay the Ducheſs Dowager her an- 
nual dowry. 

This year the French carried their favourite point 
of an immediate ceſſion of Lorrain, in favour of King 


Staniſlaus, the poſſeſſion after his death to rexert 


Vor. IV. U to 


1737. 
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* 


Ab. to that Crown; and, about the ſame time, they 
— delivered up to the Germans Forts Kehl and Phi- 
lipſburgh, after demoliſhing the works they had 

Great power added to their e hag This was the greateſt 
of Flury- event that happened under the adminiſtration of 
Cardinal Fleury, who, at the fame time, procured 

the total diſgrace and exile of Chauvelin, the 
Keeper of the Seals of France, and Miniſter and 
Secretary of State for foreign affairs. He fell a 
ſacrifice to the Cardinal's paſſion for peace; and in 

that he was ſo ſuccceſsful, that, in the beginning of 

the year, he prevailed upon the Spaniards to eva- 

74 cuate Italy, and to reimbark their troops at Leg- 
horn. He even interpoſed in the differences be- 
tween Great-Britain and Spain, with regard to the 
navigation in the American Seas, and made ſome 
overtures at the Court of Great-Britain, as if his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty would procure a freedom | 
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5 of trade in the Spaniſh American Seas, provided | 
5 Gibraltar and Port Mahon were reſtored to the 
by Crown of Spain. But this being a propoſition 
7 which it was not in the breaſt of the miniſter either f 
Th to receive or approve of, it was dropped. The 

170 . Cardinal was now in the height of his power and 
14 credit. But all was not ſufficient to prevent France | 
{8 being now filled with inteſtine commotions, ſome- t 
50 times on account of religion, and ſometimes occa- 0 
I 5 ſioned by the ſcarcity of proviſions, which the t 
Wo country people aſcribed to the arts of engroſſers, b 
1 who- were protected by the government. 
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In July, this year, died the great Duke of Tuſ- 2 2 ET 
cany, the laſt of the Medicis family. By the late 


Duke of 


diſpoſition of affairs, the Duke of Lorrain came x,,rin fuc- 


into the immediate poſſeſſion of that duchy; an 
the French were relieved from the burden of a 
great annuity, which they had obliged themſelves 
to pay him, till he ſhould ſucceed to Tuſcany. 
The Spaniards, at firſt, beheld this ſucceſſion with 
no favourable eye. Her Catholic - Majeſty even 
made ſome advances to the Court of Great-Britain, 
and gave it to underſtand, that, if England would 
aſſiſt her in getting the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, 
and Placenta, for her ſon Don Philip, Spain would 


relinquiſh all claim upon Gibraltar and Port Ma- 


hon, and accommodate all commercial differences, 
greatly to the ſatisfaction of the people of Eng- 
land, But, as this overture tended to renew a 
war, of which no end could be foreſeen, little at- 
tention was paid to her propoſals. Notwithſtanding 
that, ſhe ſtill found means, by her aſcendancy in 
the councils of the King her huſband, to keep on 
foot armaments both by ſea and land, which were 
powerful enough to threaten the quiet of Europe. 
Cardinal Fleury ſtill purſued that pacific ſyſtem 
to which he was ſo ſtrongly attached, So far from 
ſowing diſſenſions amongſt the neighbouring Po- 
tentates, and cauſing them to arm againſt each 
other, he made it his conſtant rule to extinguiſn 
their jealouſies, and to lay aſide their hoſtile diſpo- 
ſitions and deſigns. He reconciled the Genoeſe 
. on | and 


d ceeds to 
Tuſcany. 


1739 
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— 4 and Corſicans, and he prevailed upon the Ottoman 
Porte to make peace with the Emperor. 
174% But the year following, the Emperor Charles VI. 
— che the laſt prince of the Houſe of Auſtria, died, which 
produced a ſeries of events which all the influence 
1 and deſires of Henry could not prevent. The 
Fl Emperor's eldeſt daughter Maria Thereſa, mother 
of the laſt Queen of France, who married Francis 
| of Lorrain, now Grand Duke of Tuſcany, claimed, 
4 by the right of nature, the whole of her father's do- 
minions, which were the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Bohemia, the province of Sileſia, Auſtria, 
Swabia, Upper and Lower Auſtria, Stiria, Ca- 
rinthia, Carniola, the Foreſt Towns, Burgaw, Briſ- 
gaw, the Low Countries, Friuli, Triol, the du- 
3 chies of Milan, Parma, and Placentia; of all 
his domi- . which ſhe took poſſeſſion witizout hindrance. But 
non ſeveral claims were ſet up. Charles Albert, Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, under the will of Ferdinand, bro- 
ther to Charles V. claimed Bohemia; the King 
p81 of Sardinia claimed Milan ; the Kings of Spain 
and Poland claimed the whole; and the King of 
| Prance had a claim, being deſcended from the el- 
4 deſt male branch of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
17 Notw:thilanding this formidable number of 
1747- Claimants, Maria Thereſa relied upon her Hunga- 
a Tra rian ſubjects, who were attached to her, even to 
95 ä enthuſiaſin, when unexpectedly a new pretender to 
mM one of her eſtates ſtarted up : this was Frederick, 
0 the third King of 3 who ſuddenly enteted 
1 Sileſia, 
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Sileſia, and defeating the Auſtrian army at Mol- 


witz, ſeized the whole duchy. 


Though the battle of Wolwitz was by no means ge of 
Molwics, - 


decifive, yet the event of it was certainly favour- 

able to his Pru an Majeſty, It raiſed the cha- 
rafter of his troops, and the diſcipline he obſerved ; 
all Europe ſaw with aſtoniſhment a Prince who 
had never been bred to arms, form an army that 
fought.like veterans, and which had foiled one of 
the greateſt and moſt experienced generals in Eu- 
rope. Nothing of conſequence followed imme- 


diately upon this battle. Both armies faced one 


another in their camps, and frequent ſkirmiſhes 
happened. But on the a0th of April, part of the 


Pruſſian army inveſted Brieg, a place of great im- 


portance in Sileſia, extremely well fortified and 
prepared for reſiſtance; notwithſtanding that, it 
was in a few days obliged to capitulate and _— 
der to his Pruſſian majeſty, 

Amongſt the other powers the Queen of Hun- 


gary called upon for their ſtipulated affiſtance, 


were the States- General, who were obliged, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, to guarantee the pragmatic 
ſanction, and who were under the ſtrongeſt obliga- 
tions to the Houſe of Auſtria as well as to his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty. But the King of Pruſſia had fore- 
ſeen this application, and, before he eatered upon 
hoſtilities, had ſent them a kind of a menacing 
meſſage with regard to ſome pretenſions he had 
uon them as executors of King William's will, 


boch in his own right, and in that of the Prince 


U 3 of 
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A541. of Orange; ; and to give thoſe menaces the greater 


— effect, he had formed an army of 36,000 men un- 
der the Prince of Anhalt Deſſau, between Mag- 
deburgh and Mechlenburgh. | 

The operations of the States, if they had been 

in earneſt to have ſupported the Queen of Hun- 
Eng in. gary, being thereby overawed, they were obliged 
terteres- | x0 confine, themſelves to repreſentations ; and his 
- Bricannic Majeſty, who had more intereſt than any 
other prince could have in making up the breach 
between the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, ſtill con- 
tinued his friendly offices for that purpoſe. He 
ordered his ambaſſador, the Earl-of Hyndford, to 
join with Ginckel, the Dutch ambaſſador, in pre- 
ſenting an earneſt remonſtrance to the King of 
Pruſſia againſt his continuing his troops in Si- 
leſia. Though his Pruſſian Majeſty was in- 
exorable upon that head, and though he con- 
tinued to urge that his keeping poſſeſſion of Si- 
leſia was no breach of the pragmatic ſanction; 
yet he ſhewed very ſtrong diſpoſitions for ſome 
time to preſerve that ſyſtem of power in the Em- 
pire which the Houſe of Brandenburgh had ſo 
great a ſhare in forming. He repeated his offers 
of friendſhip and money to her Hungarian Ma- 
jeſty, and even wrote her a letter with his own 
hand; but all to no purpoſe. For the friendſhip 
of Great Britain ſerved only to make her more 
bhaughty: and having underſtood that the Parlia- 
ment had reſolved not only to pay the Heſſians and 
Danes, but alſo to ſend her 300, oool. beſides 
200, oool. 
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200,000l. ſhe had already received, ſhe grew 25. 
more intractable than ever; and her miniſtry 232 
formed a ſcheme of a general confederacy againſt 
the King of Pruſſia, in which his dominions were 

to be partitioned out, and his Britannic Majeſty, 

as Elector of Hanover, was to have his ſhare of 
them. It is more than probable that this project, 


for it went no farther, was, under a ſtrong ſeal of 


ſecrecy, communicated to the Court of England; 
but it is certain it met there with no approbation. 


His Pruſſian Majeſty, however, through the im- 


prudence of the Auſtrian miniſtry, came to the 
knowledge of this affair; and hearing nothing of 
it from England, he immediately coulda; or 
affected to conclude, that the meaſure had been en- 


tered into by his Britannic Majeſty, It is eaſy for 


the reader to conceive. the effects that this diſcovery 
King of 


had upon a Prince of the King of Pruſſia's cha- Trucks heiss 


racter. He inſtantly formed the deſign of uniting France. 
himſelf cloſely with France, and of joining to raiſe 

the Elector of Bavaria to the throne of the Em- 
pire. 

Though France had long before this reſolved to State of 
make the Elector of Bavaria Emperor, ſhe found it Twen 
impracticable without money than ſhe could ſpare 
from her own warlike preparations. The Czarina of 
Muſcovy had ſhown the warmeſt inclinations in fa- 
vour of the Queen of Hungary, and hadeven pro- 
miſed, if neceſſary, to march a body of 40,000 
troops to her ſupport; and this had engaged 

v4 Prance, 
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of more, to ſtir up a party in Sweden to the mad- 


neſs of a war with Ruſſia. The Duke of Bavaria, 
who was to be the tool of the French, was poor, 
and France alone was to ſupport him. He was 
looked upon to be a wiſe and virtuous prince, 
when he confined himſelf to the government of his 
native dominions, but unequal to the buſtling 
ſcenes of a ſtruggle for a crown and empire into 
which he was to enter. Other Electors of the Em- 
pire were to be bribed for their vote ; and the ſyſ- 
tem which his Pruſſian Majeſty was obliged to 
follow, did not admit of his parting with any 
money but for his own armaments, The battle 
of Molwitz operated like a ſignal of war to all Eu- 
rope. The Marſhal and Chevalier de Belleiſle 
(brothers) were rivals ro Henry in the favour of 
Lewis. Fleury was now eighty-five years of age, 
and, as is natural to men at that advanced period, 
wiſhed to preſerve peace; but the brothers were 
for war, and they ſucceeded. They repreſented to 
the Grand Monarch, that this was the period for 
humbling the Houſe of Auſtria, and exalting that 
of Bourbon; of placing the Imperial diadem in 
another family (the Elector of Bavaria). Lewis 
was eaſily flattered into theſe ſplendid projects, 
which pleaſed his vanity. 
The elder Belleifle negociated a treaty of parti- 


A. D. France, by the force of money, and che · promiſe | 


Treaty of » 


pariitiorg tion with the King of Pruſlia, 1 which France 
and 
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and Pruſſia agreed to make the Elector of Ba- 4. f. 
varia Emperor, by the name of Charles the Se 


venth, and to give him alſo Bohemia, Upper Au- 
ſtria, and the Tyroleſe: the King of Poland was 
to have Moravia and Upper Sileſia; and the King 
of Pruſſia was to keep Lower Sileſia, and to havg 
the town of Neiſs and the county of Glatz. In or- 
der to enforce theſe conditions, a French army was 
aſſembled and put in motion. The Elector of 
Bavaria was made Lieutenant-General, and the 


Marſhals Belleifle and Broglio were to act under 


him. The army exceeded ſeventy thouſand men. 
They advanced to Paſſau, the key of Upper Au- 
ſtria, and took it. From thence they proceeded 
to Lintz the capital, and took that city alſo. 


No ſovereign was ever better ſerved than the general af. 
Queen of Hungary was at this time, by all her e due, 
officers and generals, as ſoon as the Britiſh ſubſidy of Haage. 


enabled them to act; and never did a ſovereign 
appear with more firmneſs than ſhe did on this oe- 
caſion. Her generals were moſt of them men of 
great experience and abilities in the field, and de- 
voted to her cauſe ; becauſe they conſidered ir as that 
of innocence oppreſſed by a wicked confederacy. 
At the ſame time, they knew ſhe had great re- 
ſources, which, by the friendſhip of England, ſhe 
might avail herſelf of; and they ſaw that their ene- 
mies, by their ſecure, but inconſiderate progreſs, 


might ſoon entangle themſelyes in extricable dif- mw 
ficulties, 


Vienna,. 
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— Vienna, at that time, was preparing for a ſiege. 


Abe inhabitants were removing, to places of ſafety- 
their moſt precious moveables; great part of the 
ſuburbs, Which form the greateſt ornament of that 
city, were reduced to aſhes ; and the Queen, com- 

mitting her affairs into the hands of her huſband, 

Prince Charles his brother, and her faithful generals, 
taking along with her her eldeſt ſon, ſet out for 
Preſburgh in Hungary, where ſne ſummoned the 
four Orders of the States of that kingdom. 

She appeared in the aſſembly with that elegance 
of :fotm, and that dignity: of diſtreſs, that never fails 
to prepoſſeſs with love, pity, and admiration. There 
is no country in Europe where the Latin is ſo com- 

mon as in Hungary; and her Majeſty, who ſpoke 
it: well and: gracefully, addreſſed herſelf to the Pala- 

tines in that language. The perplexed ſituation, 
ſaid the, © which, by the permiſſion of Divine 
Providence, I find myſelf reduced to, is attended 
with ſuch dangerous circumſtances, that I cannot 
extricate myſelf out of it without ſpeedy and power- 
ful ſuccours. Abandoned by my friends, perſecuted 
by my enemies, attacked by my neareſt relations, I 
have no other reſource left, but to ſtay in this king- 
dom, and commit my perſon, my children, my 
- ſceptre, my crown, to the care of my faithful ſub- 
jects. I do not heſitate to truſt them with all; their 
loyalty and bravery leave me no room to doubt of 
their exerting all their ſtrength to defend me and 
them- 
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themſelves ſpeedily and reſolutely in this melan- 2 

choly conjuncture.“ 8 
This ſpeech from the Queen did more than all 

the power of her predeceſſors, and all the fuffer- 

ings of the Hungarians had ever been able to ef- 

fect. It rendered the aſſembly loyal and unani- 

mous. With an enthuſiaſin of zeal the Palatines 

drew their ſabres, and in the ſame language called 

out, © Let us die for our King Maria Tereſa,” 


for ſo they always term their ſovereign, This be- 
haviour proved to be no tranſitory gleam of affec- 


tion for her perſon, or of commilſeration for her 


diſtreſs. . With tears they ſwore to defend her. 
They publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the Elector of 


Bavaria, and by a ſolemn act of ſtate they gave a 


perpetual excluſion of him and his poſterity, frotn 
the throne of Hungary. New and formidable 


armies were raiſcd - almoſt in an inſtant for the 
Queen. | 2 
The French, inſtead of puſhing forward to . 


Vienna, turned into Bohemia, and took Prague. Fraue u. 


ken by tne 


From thence the Elector of Bavaria went to Frank- n — + 


fort, where he was, on the 12th of February, in- Bavaria 


4 i 90 bf — 63 18 de E ö 
veſted with the Imperial dignity. From this mo- per. 


ment his miſeries began; for during the re- 


mainder of his life he experienced nothing but ca- 
lamity. | | 
On the very day that the Elector of Bavaria — 
was proclaimed Emperor, the King of England the war. 
took his reſolution of ſupporting the Queen of 
Hungary, 
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Auſtrian General A although garri- 
ſoned by ten thouſand French troops of the 


Aae, 
Ide King of Pruſſia engaged the Auſtrians at 
Czaslaw, and defeated them; but inſtead of turn- 


ing his victory to the general advantage of the Al- 
lies, he turned it to his own ſeparate benefit; for 


he immediately concluded a peace with Auſtria, 


which left him in quiet and full poſſeſſion of Up- 
per and Lower Sileſia, together with the county 


of Glatz. At the ſame time the King of Poland 
concluded a peace with the Queen of Hungary. 


The French were thunderſtruck by theſe treaties: 


they ſaw themſelves abandoned by two principal 


allies, and fo vigorouſly preſſed by the Auſtrians 
that they were obliged to retreat under the walls 


of Prague. Another army was ſent to their 
aſſiſtance under the command of Marſhal Maille- 
bats; but the Auſtrians ſo effectually impeded their 
march, by taking poſſeſſion of all the paſſes in the 


mountains, that they were obliged to return without 
accompliſhing their object. The French army in 


Prague were ſaved by the wonderful {kill and ma- 
nœuvres of Marſhal Belleiſle, who conducted this 
army through a hundred miles of the enemy's 
country; though haraſſed by a ſuperior army of 
the Auſtrians, he brought them in the depth of 
vinter to the friendly ramparts of Egra, 


The 


r 0 
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The hoſtile powers made a campaign in Italy A Dd. 
not leſs vigorous. The King of the Spain, Who 


had already made one ſon King of Naples, was 
deſirous of making his other ſon (by a ſecond mar- 
riage) a King alſo. Parma, Placentia, and Mi- 


lan, were the territories he coveted. The King of 


Sardinia abandoned his connexions with the Houſe 
of Bourbon, and joined the Queen of Hungary 
and the King of England. The King of Naples 
(who was father to the preſent King of Spain), 
aſſumed an appearance of neutrality, but was ſe- 
cretly under the direction of his father. From 
this affectation he was compelled to depart by Com- 
modore Martin, who with ſome Britiſh ſhips ap- 
peared before Naples, and threatened to burn that 
capital, if the King did not in an hour ſign an 
explicit, clear, and unequivocal declaration of neu- 
trality. The King yielded, and thereby ſecured . 
the tranquillity of that part of Italy, 

France and England were not as yet principals 
in the war, and yet they were the principal 
powers engaged, and to whom both ſides looked 
up for ſupport. The Queen of Hungary de- 
pended upon England, and the Emperor depended 
upen France. The Queen of Hungary, who had 
been obliged to take up arms, could not now be 
perſuaded to lay them down; and the Emperor, 
who had- compelled her into the war, now ſued 
for peace, without being able to obtain it, though 
he offered in his own, and in the name of the 

3 French, 


2 
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— 4 French, to evacuate all the Auſtrian dominions. The 

— Queen of Hungary and the King of Sardinia, 
though united againſt the Spaniards, had claims 
upon one another; and nothing but the common 
dread they had of the Houſe of Bourbon, could 
have prevented them from coming to an open 
breach; whilſt Spain, who was a principal in the 
Walt: war againſt Great Britain, riſked even her poſleſ- 
* ſion of the Weſt Indies, on which the very exiſt- 
„ ence of her monarchy depended, to hammer out, 
in the centre of Italy, a ſovereignty for the ſon of 
her ambitious Queen. The Princes of the Em- 
1 pire beheld, without any jealouſy, the Imperial 
ii dignity ſevered from the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
| veſted in a Prince who had no power to make 
himſelf be dreaded, and who was grown viſibly 
1 burdenſome to his allies, and deſpicable amongſt 
0 his vaſſals. The King of Pruſſia, though ſur- | 

rounded by the tumult of war, was cultivating i in 
his own dominions the arts of peace, but with a | 
vigilance that kept him always prepared for ac- | 
tion; while Great Britain, at peace within herſelf, 
and without any enemies ſhe had the leaſt reaſon to | 
dread, was carrying all the terrors of war into [ 
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countries disjoined from her by ſituation, and un- 


connected with her in intereſt. 
But the faith of treaties, and the honour of ſove- 


reigns, cannot diſpenſe with inconveniences of that : 
kind. The faith of the Britiſh -nation had been c 
again and again ſolemnly plighted for the ſupport c 
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of the Pragmatic Sanction; and no evil can be con- 
ſidered ſo dreadful, as the breach of national 
faith is infamous. It was this conſideration alone 
that determined his Britannic Majeſty this year 
to take the field in perſon at the head of his 


troops. 


The Auſtrian army under Prince Lobkowitz 


took poſſeſſion of Prague, when the French eva- 
cuated that place; and they afterwards purſued the 
French to Egra. But Marſhal Broglio, who was 
not far diſtant, made ſuch a diſpoſition, that the 
Auſtrians did not think proper to hazard an attack. 
During this time the Emperor made great efforts 
and encamped them at 


3 


A. D. 
174 
— 


Branau: he ſolicited M. Broglio to join him 


with the French army under his command, but 
Broglio did not. 

Meanwhile, Prince Charles of Lorrain, on the 
25th of April, took upon h+mſelf the command of 
the Auſtrian troops in Bavaria, while Prince Lob- 
kowitz kept Marſhal Broglio in play. The Bava- 
rians continuing ſtill in their ſtrong camp at Lim- 


batch, Prince Charles collected all his force in or- 
der to attack them, which he did on the gth of 
May in their camp, that was much better fortified 


than Prince Charles himſelf had foreſeen; and the 
attack was very deſperate; but at laſt, the Auſtrian 
courage carrying all before them, Prince Charles 
obtained à complete victory, took General Minucci, 
who that day ſhewed great courage and abilities, 


1 and 


1 
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and many other officers, priſoners ; and the Bava- 


ans, upon the whole, loſt 5000 men, with theit 
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camp. 

Seckendorff, who commanded the Bavarians i in 
chief, was not preſent at this battle; which proved 
ſo fatal to the Imperialiſts, who were now ſhut up 
in Branau, a very ſtrong place. Prince Charles, 
who all this campaign was under the direction of 
EKevenhuller, made now a rapid progreſs in Ba- 
varia, by taking all the poſts of any conſequence; 
while the remains of the Bavarian army being col- 
lected by Seckendorff, retired to Landſhut, to 
cover Munich. Broglio's army was now conſi- 
derably reinforced, but ſtill he declined joining with 
the Bavarians. Prince Lebkowitz had at this time 
marched from Bokemia into the Upper Palatinate; 
where he drove the French from all their poſts with 
great loſs: while the Auſtrian troops from Tirol 
made an irruption into Bavaria; and the Emperor, 
being thus in danger of being ſhut up in Munich 
on all hands, again left that capital on the 16th of 
May, and had an interview with Broglio and the 
other French generals, at Velſhaven. But neither 
his authority; nor the reaſons urged by Seckendorff, 
could perſuade Broglio to quit his advantageous 
ſituation on the banks of the Danube, by which 
his troops were ſupplied with plenty of proviſions, 
and had at their backs Strawbingen, Ingolſtadt, 
and Donawert, where they could retreat to, in 


caſe of a defeat, The conſequence was, that the 
e French 
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Count Seckendorff was obliged to abandon the 
defence of Munich, which, on the 8th of June, 
was again taken poſſeſſion of by the Auſtrians under 


Count Kevenhuller, while the unfortunate Empe- 
' ror, once more ſtripped of all his dominions, 


was obliged to retire to Oſburg, an Imperial city. 
The King of Great-Britain aſſembled his Hano- g,. oe 


verians, the Heſſians, and others his allies, early in De 
the month of May, 1743. The French army on 
and in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, was com- 
manded by the Marſhal de Noailles, and conſiſted 
of about fifry-eight thouſand men: 
allies was about thirty-ſeven thouſand men. 
. French croſſed the Rhine on the 14th of May; and 
a few weeks afterwards the King of Great-Britain 
took the command of the allied army, having Lord 


Stair under 


fight, but diſtreſſed for ſubſiſtence. 


that of the 


The 


him. He found the army eager to 


The French 


general had taken his meaſures ſo effectually, that 
the allies could not remain longer in their preſent 
They were almoſt ſurrounded, A re- 


ſituation. 


treat to Hanau was therefore reſolved upon. 


Ac- 


cordingly, on the 26th of June, orders were given 
to begin their march. The road they were to take 
was between the river Mayne and .a mountain. 
The French had bridges over the Mayne, and had 
erected batteries to annoy the flank of the allies in 
their march. From the motions of the Freach, 
the King ſuppoſed their deſign to be to attack the 
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rear of the allies. In this opinion he took poſt in 


ww the rear, which, by his orders, was brought up by 


three battalions of Engliſh guards, and the four of 
Lunenburgh, and the Hanoverian cavalry, with 
ſome artillery. This was a very fortunate diſpoſi- 
tion, as a battery of French cannon, which took 
the Hanoverian cavalry in flank, was ſoon ſilenced 
by the artillery of the allies, which did great exe- 
cution. But while his Majeſty was thus, with 
vaſt pains and danger, bringing up the rear of his 
troops, the front lines, which were compoſed of 
the Britiſh cavalry, followed by the Auſtrians, and 
then by the Britiſh and Auſtrian foot, perceiving 
the French paſſing the river at Sellingſtadt, ſo as 
to be on the ſame ſide of the river with the allies, 
made a ſudden halt. Such of the Engliſh troops 
as had taken poſſeſſion of Dettingen, a village 
that lay in their way, abandoned it, and falling 
back upon the main body of the army, which was 
ſtill halting, the French, who by this time had 
paſſed the river in great numbers, immediately 


ſeized that river, which they began to fortify, as 


they did the banks of a rivulet which run from the 
mountains that lay upon the right of the allies, into 
the Mayne. Beſides this, the French were poſſeſſed 
of a moraſs and a hollow way, all which ſecured 


their front, while their right was ſecured by the 


village of Wolſheim, and their left by a wood, 
their cavalry being in the centre, The intention 
of Noaille, in this diſpoſition of his army, was 
undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly to oblige the allies to attack them 
at a vaſt, and indeed at an inſurmountable, diſ- 
advantage. 

Meanwhile, his Britannic Majeſty, underſtanding 
this diſpoſition of the French,. had ſent orders to 
draw up his army in order of battle, the front to 
the enemy, the right extending to theariountain, 
and the left to the river, the flanks being as well 
ſecured as the immediate neceſſity of the diſpoſi- 
tion could admit of, This order of battle, though 
judged very maſterly, and executed in leſs time 
than could well be imagined, covid not, however, 
have prevented theallies from ſuffering great incon- 
veniences, if not total ruin, had it not been for the 
impetuoſity of the Duke de Gramont: for the 
Marſhal de Noailles, having formed his line, re- 
crofſed the river, the better to obſerve the ſituation 
of the allies, and to order more cavalry to march 
over, without communicating to the Duke de Gra- 
mont, his lieutenant- general, and colonel of the 
French guards, his real deſign, which was to 
oblige the allies to attack. The Duke, therefore, 
and the younger French generals, paſſed the defiles 
they were ſo advantageouſly poſſeſſed of, and gave 
the allies an opportunity of fighting them upon 
more advantageous terms, though they were ſtill 
terribly raked by the French artillery. 

His Britannic Majeſty, who by this time had 
come up to the front of the army, gave new ſpirits 


to the ſoldiers, by encouraging them to meet the 


enemy, who were now drawing very near his front; 
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and drawing his ſword, he placed himſelf at the 
head of the Britiſh and Hanoverian infantry on the 
right. Lieutenant-Generals Clayton and Som- 


merfelt, with the Duke of Cumberland as Major- 


General, were at the head of the firſt line of foot. 
Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dunmore, and 
Major-Gegeral the Earl of Rothes, commanded 
the ſecond ; General Honeywood, the Lieutenant- 
Generals Campbel, Ligonier, and Baron de Cour- 
riere, with Major-General the Earl of Rothes, led 
on the firſt line of horſe ; and Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals Cope and Hawley were at the head of the ſe- 
cond, | 
The proſpect which the Britiſh troops now had 
of meeting their enemies, though they ſtill conti- 
nued to be expoſed to inactive death from their 
batteries, gave them ſuch ſpirits, that they fired 
too ſoon; but they quickly re- charged their pieces, 
and advancing to meet the enemy, who were 
marching up to them, the firing in a moment be- 
came general from flank to flank of the front. The 
French black mouſquetaires then, in a bravado, 
detached themſelves from their lines, and paſſing 
between the two fires of the allied foot at full gal- 
lop, were encloſed, and all of them cut to pieces. 
Noailles, who, when his lines firſt marched to 
attack the allies, was on the other ſide of the river, 


beheld with grief and aſtoniſhment the motion of 


his troops. He immediately made all the haſte 
W to give the proper directions; but by that 
time 
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time the advantage of the day was inclining to 


the miſmanagement of his own troops, or to bring 
them off with as little loſs as poſſible. His preſence 
was of ſervice to his troops. Lieutenant-General 
Clayton was in danger of being out-flanked by 
the enemy towards the river, and ſear for Bland's 
dragoons, who filled up the interval, but ſuffered 
greatly, The reſt of the Britiſh and Auſtrian ca- 
valry paſſed through the openings left by the foot, 
and advanced to attack the houſehold troops of 
France, who being lined by foot, put them in diſ- 


order. But the fortune of the day was ſoon fixed 


by the preſence of his Britannic Majeſty in the 


poſts of the greateſt danger. He rode down the 


line, exhorted the Britiſh troops to. fight for the 
honour of their country, led part of the infantry up 
in perſon ; and the diforder in which the cavalry had 


been put, was inſtantly repaired ; for the infantry 


advanced with ſuch 1ntrepidity, that their lines deli- 


berately opening to the impetuoſity of the French ca- 


valry after they had repulſed that of the allies, cloſed 
again, and made ſuch a ſlaughter of their braveſt 


troops, that the French General ſaw the field was no 


longer tenable by his army. He therefore ordered 
a retreat; and being ſtill maſters of the bridges over 
the Mayne, they retreated acroſs that river, without 
che leaſt attempt being made to purſue them. The 
French are ſuppoſed to have loſt near five thou- 
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%%% ſand; and the loſs of the allies was not much 
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wyw leſs. 


The French cavalry was ſuperior to the cavalry 
of the allies, in both arms and diſcipline ; bur the 


Infantry Was inferior to that of the allies. The 


precipitation of the French Generals, particularly 
of Gramont in beginning the attack, was inex- 
cuſable. Noailles's diſpoſitions, for ſurrounding the 
allies, or obliging them to fight under vaſt diſad- 
vantages, were univerſally 9 to be admirable; 
yet there ſeems to have been no immediate occa- 
ſion to oblige him to repaſs the Mayne, and to 
truſt the execution of his ſcheme, which he had 
not ſufficiently explained, to the Duke de Gra- 
mont and other young Generals, whole fire and 
impetuoſity he could be no ſtranger to. He is ſaid 
to have expreſſed himſelf with great emotion when 
he ſaw his troops abandon their advantageous ſitu- 
ation; hut it does not appear why they were not 
better ſuſtained, conſidering he had about 16,000 
men who had not paſſed the Mayne, and 12,000 
at Aſchaffenburg, who during the heat of the ac- 
tion, had they reed upon the rear of the al- 
lies, might have thrown them into irreparable diſ- 


order. It is ſaid, that he pleaded for his excuſe 
the diſorder he was in, and the neceſſity he was 


under of flying to his main army, when he ſaw it 
hreak the ſclieme he bad concerted : but he never 
was heard to accuſe the Duke de Gramont, who 
was his nephew, as hang the main ſpring of his 


defeat. 
Though 
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it gave in the camp of the allies, received a great 


check by their being obliged to leave their killed 
and wounded upon the field of battle, and proceed 


to a plain in their road to Hanau, where they lay 


all night under arms, while his Majeſty was obli- 
ged to take up his quarters at Hernſtein. A ſhower 
of rain which fell in the night-time, and conti- 
nued till eight in the morning, proved fatal to many 
of the wounded ; and all that Lord Stair could do 
for their relief, was to fend a trumpeter to Mar- 
ſhal Noailles, acquainting him, „ That the King 
his maſter haying thought proper to remove to 
Hanau, he had left an independent company in 
the field to take care of the wounded ; and they 
were ſtrictly ordered to commit no hoſtilities: that 
therefore the Marfhal might ſend a detachment to 
bury their ſlain, and hoped that he would treat 
with humanity thoſe that were left behind.“ It is 
for the honour of the French General and his na- 
tion, that they punctually complied with his Lord- 
ſhip's requeſt, by treating the wounded with the 
utmolt tenderneſs and humanity ; and the wounded 
who had been taken priſoners by the allies, were 
treated in the ſame manner. 

The day after the battle, the allied army arrived 
at Hanau, and were joined by twelve thouſand 
additional Hanoverians and Heſſians. Upon this 
Lord Stair propoſed to the King to paſs the Mayne, 
and attack the French again; but this propoſal 


being rejected, Lord Stair reſigned, 
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CHAPTER XLIX, 


CONTINUATION OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS xv. 


Strong deſire of peace The King of France's firſt campaign 
Succefles of the French —Succeſſes of the Auſtrians—Illneſs 
of the King of France Prague taken Fribourg taken 
Auſtrian ſucceſſes againſt PruſſiaEngliſn ſubſidies Mar- 
ſhal Belleiſle taken priſoner Death of the Emperor Battle 
of Fontenoy Francis of Lorrain elected Emperor Grand 
Seignior offers his mediation Peace between Pruſſia and 
Auftria—Succeſſes of the French in Flanders Diſaſters in 
Italy Revolution of Genoa— Battle of Exilles. 


TRE German Princes ſoon grew tired of the war. 
The King of England was not a principal in it, 
and they ſaw no proſpect of being paid for their 
men. Prince William of Heſſe was ſent to the 
Britiſh Monarch at Frankfort, with a requeſt from 


the Diet that his Majeſty would offer his mediation 


towards the accompliſhment of peace. He did; 
but the Queen of Hungary rejected it. She ſaw 
that both the Emperor and France were tired of 
the war, and ſhe was in hopes of obtaining better 
terms at another opportunity, France was with 
ſore reaſon apprehenſive of an attack upon Alſace, 
where ſhe knew both the Houſes of Lorrain and 
Auſtria had many friends; and therefore ſhe made 

that 
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her concern. Broglio knew this, and ſent a meſſage 
to the Emperor, informing him, that the King his 
maſter had no objection to his making peace with 
the Queen of Hungary. The poor Prince was 
then at Frankfort, and without credit for the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life, being obliged to borrow 
40,000 crowns from Marſhal Noailles for that pur- 
poſe. He received Broglio's meſſage, however, 
with becoming ſcorn, ſaying, that he never would 
be inſtructed how to make peace by thoſe who 
were ſo ignorant how to make war. 

It was about this time that the Auſtrian Generals, 


Palfy and Berenclau, took the town of F ridberg; 


and then the latter reduced Landſperg. The Em- 
peror having removed to Frankfort on the 26th of 
Jvne, and Seckendorff having returned to his 
army, the latter ſent to Prince Charles of Lorrain, 
who then lay near Ingolſtadt, to acquaint him he 
had his Imperial Majeſty's command not to act of- 
tenſively againſt the Queen of Hungary, and to 
ſend his army into quarters of re!reſhment in 
Swabia and Franconia, The Emperor, on taking 
this reſolution, wrote a letter to the directors of the 
Circle of Swabia, acquainting them with it, and 
that his army was now a true Imperial army of the 
Empire, and not to enter into any further operations 
of war, hoping that his enemies would follow his 
example. 

Prince 
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A. P. TRE German Princes ſoon grew tired of the war. 


The King of England was not a principal in it, 
and they ſaw no proſpect of being paid for their 
men. Prince William of Heſſe was ſent to the 
Britiſh Monarch at Frankfort, with a requeſt from 


the Diet that his Majeſty would offer his mediation 


towards the accompliſhment of peace. He did; 
but the Queen of Hungary rejected it. She ſaw 
that both the Emperor and France were tired of 


the war, and ſhe was in hopes of obtaining better 


terms at another opportunity, France was with 
ſome reaſon apprehenſive of an attack upon Alſace, 
where ſhe knew both the Houſes of Lorrain and 


Auſtria had many friends; and therefore ſhe made 


that 
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her concern. Broglio knew this, and ſent a meſſage 


to the Emperor, informing him, that the King his 


maſter had no objection to his making peace with 
the Queen of Hungary. The poor Prince was 
then at Frankfort, and without credit for the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life, being obliged to borrow 
40,000 crowns from Marſhal Noailles for that pur- 
poſe. He received Broglio's meſſage, however, 
with becoming ſcorn, ſay ing, that he never would 
be inſtructed how to make peace by thoſe who 
were ſo ignorant how to make war. 

It was about this time that the Auſtrian Generals, 
Palfy and Berenclau, took the town ef Fridberg; 
and then the latter reduced Landſperg. The Em- 
peror having removed to Frankfort on the 26th of 
Jvne, and Seckendorff having returned to his 
army, the latter ſent to Prince Charles of Lorrain, 
who then lay near Ingolſtadt, to acquaint him he 
had his Imperial Majeſty's command not to act of- 
fenſively againſt the Queen of Hungary, and to 
ſend his army into quarters of refreſhment in 
Swabia and Franconia. The Emperor, on taking 
this reſolution, wrote a letter to the directors of the 
Circle of Swabia, acquainting them with it, and 
that his army was now a true Imperial army of the 
Empire, and not to enter into any further operations 
of war, hoping that his enemies would follow his 
example. 

Prince 
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Prince Charles of Lorrain made uſe of this oppar· 


tunity to make a ſeint towards the army of Marſhal 


Noailles, which was now encamped at Affenbach. 
This occafioned the Marſhal, the army of the allies 
lying on the other fide of the river, to burn his ma- 
gazines, march off without beat of drum, and, by 
the 4th of July, to pals the Rhine between Worms 
and Oppenheim. 

| Germany being now in a manner clear of the 
French armies, Count Kevenhuller had orders from 


his miſtreſs to conclude a neutrality with the Em- 


peror. By this the latter was to remain neuter 
during the continuance of the war; and Bavaria 


was to remain in the Queen of Hungary's hands 


till the concluſion of the. peace. Branau and 


Straubingen were to be delivered up to the Auſ- 


trians, and the F rench garriſon was to evacuate In- 
golſtadt, which was to be garriſoned by Bavarian 


troops; but all the magazines and warlike ſtores to 


be delivered up to the Auſtrian generals. 

This tranſaction does not deſerve the name of a 
treaty, nothing being ſtipulated on the part of the 
Queen of Hungary, who, upon that account, and 
becauſe the Emperor could not make good what 
he had ſtipulated, eaſily found means to evade the 
agreement; for Ingolſtadt being poſſeſſed by a 
French garriſon, the commander refuſed to give it 
up, though he was afterwards obliged to do it for 
want of proviſions, 


After 
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Aſter the retreat of the French in Alſace, Prince 
Charles of Lorrain paid a viſit to his Brirannic Ma- 
jeſty at Hanau, from the Queen of Hungary, who 
remonſtrated againſt any terms of peace which did 
not reſtore all her patrimonial dominions. Some 


mention has been already made of Prince William 
of Heſſe Caſſel's negociations for that purpoſe. 


They were encouraged by the Britiſh miniſter 
(Lord Carteret) ; and at laft had ſo promiſing an 
appearance, that he, by order of the Emperor, laid 
before his Brttannic Majeſty the Imperial propoſals, 


which were, 
1ſt, That all the French auxiliaries to the Em- 


peror ſhould be diſmiſſed, and diſcharged by the 


Emperor out of his ſervice. 2dly, That, upon that 


conſi deration, the Auſtrians, on their ſide, ſhould 
evacuate the Upper Palatinate and Bavaria, and the 
other hereditary dominions of the Eraperor, all 
which were to be reſtored to him. 3dly, That 
ſome means ſhould be found to raiſe, for his Impe- 


rial Majeſty, a monthly ſubſidy for the mainte- 


nance of his dignity, his family; and his army, till 
the ruined eſtate of his territories and finances 
could be repaired. Athly, That the Emperor 
ſhould put into the hands of his Britannic Majeſty 
and the Imperial Diet, all his claims upon' the 
Auſtrian ſucceſſion. g5thly, That a general am- 
neſty be agreed on by all parties, and Priſoners of 
war to be mutually exchanged. 


The 
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The Britiſh miniſter, through the whole of this 


WW negociation, which afterwards made a very great 
noiſe in England, ſeems to have acted. a very open 
and a very candid part. He fairly told Prince Wil- 
liam, that his maſter could not anſwer for the com 


pliance of the Queen of Hungary in evacuating 


Bavaria, eſpecially before the French troops had 
evacuated Germany; and that, even in that caſe, 


he could not anſwer for it. He thought, however, 


that her Hungarian Majeſty was not averſe to an 


accommodation with the Emperor; and he under- 
took that his Britannic Majeſty would do all he 
could to accommodate matters, provided that 
the French troops ſhould previouſly evacuate Ger- 
many. | 

A Prince who is himſelf abſolute, has very little 
notion of government under a regulated conſtitu- 
tion. Prince William imagined that it lay entirely 
in the breaſt of his Britannic Majeſty to agree to 
his propoſitions, and that his Majeſty was under the 
influence of his miniſter. As both of them had 


lent hitherto a willing ear to his propofal, he 


thanked his Majeſty in the name of the Emperor, 
who, he ſaid, hoped, that the diſmiſſion of the 
auxiliary troops of France would not be inſiſted 


upon till ſomewhat was done in regard to kis o. 
| propoſition ; and that, at the ſame time the French 


evacuated Germany,. he might have aſſurance of 


being again put into poſſeſſion of his hereditary 


dominions. The King was not at all averſe to 


ground 
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ground an accommodation upon the baks Lid 5707 
down by Prince William; and at laſt, after a great 


many conferences had paſſed, the following preli- 
minaries were ſettled between Prince William and 


Lord Carteret. 


„ 1ſt, That the Emperor ſhould diſmiſs the 
French trnops, and engage they ſnould evacuate 
Germany. | 

2dly, That he would, without delay, in con- 
junction with his Britannic Majeſty, form a confe- 
deracy between the States of the Empire and the 


Maritime Powers, for the public good, in order 
to engage France to conſent to a ſolid and durable 


3dly, That as, by this ſtep, his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty forfeited all the hopes of ſuccour and ſupport 


from France, and his patrimonial ſtates being fo 
conſumed and impoveriſhed by the war, as not to 


. furniſh him a revenue adequate to his quality; a 


monthly ſubſidy ſhouid be allowed him, to com- 


mence a month after ſigning of the treaty, and be 


continued till a method could be found of concert- 
ing, with the States of the Empire, the means a 
making a proviſion for their head, ſuitable to his 
rank and dignity. 

Athly, That, as the Queen of Hungary could 
not be brought to conſent to reſtore Bavaria and 
the Upper Palatine, till ſhe was ſatisfied with re- 
gard to his pretenſions on the Auftrian ſucceſſion, 
his Imperial Majeſty agreed to renounce, for him- 
j6l!.and his ſucceſſors, all claims on this head. 


5thly, 
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thly, That, as ſoon as this act of renunciatiod 


as ſolemnly paſſed, the Queen ſhould reſtore the 


Emperor to all his hereditary dominions without 
exception or delay, * 

6thly, That the Queen ſhould acknowledge the 
Emperor in quality of the head and chief of the 
Empire ; and, -in return, his Imperial Majeſty 
ſhould own her as Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and uſe his intereſt with the States of the Empire 
to revive the vote for Bohemia in the electoral col - 
lege, ſuſpended at the laſt Diet of the election. 

- 7thly, That, the better to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace; 


a general amneſty ſhould be proclaimed on both 


fides, all ccofiſcations and ſequeſtrations annulled, 
and all hoſtages and priſoners of war relcaſed. 
But a ſeparate article was inſerted to the follow- 


ing effect: That his Imperial Majeſty depended 


on his Britannic Majeſty for the faithful execution 


of the articles he had agreed to, as the bafis of an 


accommodation between himſelf and the Queen of 


Hungary; and, as his Imperial Majeſty put an 


entire confidence in him, he, the King, promiſed 
to ſerve him with all his intereſt, and engaged to 
procure him farther advantages; in earneſt of 
which, he was willing to advance the Emperor 


390,000 crowns, of which 10,0c0 were to be, 


paid on ſigning the act, and the remainder in two 


equal payments of- twenty and forty days, His 
Britannic Majeſty alſo promiſed to uſe his good 
offices with the Queen of Hungary, that the 


eleQoral 
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| deftoral dominions of Bavaria ſhould be favour- 


ably treated.” 

Prince William of Heſſe was ſurpriſed, when he 
underſtood that a Britiſh miniſter was accountable 
to the Britiſh parliament for all his ſteps ; and that 
his being authoriſed by his Majeſty's preſence, did 
not exempt him from cenſure. For this reaſon 
Lord Carteret declined executing the prelimina- 
ries, until they were communicated to the Re- 
gency at London, and had met with the entire 
approbation of the Regency and Privy-Council. 
The preliminaries having been ſent to London, 
the courier returned to Hanau on the firſt of Au- 
guſt, with the anſwer of the Regency, © That 
they were of opinion it was. better, till the accom- 
pliſkment of a general peace, to leave the burden 
of ſupporting his Imperial Majeſty on the Court of 
France, who would ſoon be tired of the expence: 
That the Emperor had not yet diſengaged himſelf 
from the Court of Verſailles but by words: that, 
however, his true intereſt would be to throw his 
affairs into the hands of his Bricannic Majeſty with- 
out reſerve, ſince his on]; reſource lay in the terms 
that England could procure for him.” 

The French miniſter De la Noue, at the Diet of 
the Empire, had preſented a memorial, encou- 
raging the Diet to proceed in the mediation it had 
undertaken, between the Emperor and Queen of 


Hungary. This was anſwered by, the latter, in 


which, ſhe ſaid, among other things, * That it 
is 
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_ 3 is allowed, by the greateſt lawyers, that a war, 

- uvnjuſtly provoked, does not ceaſe to be defenſive, 
if, after having reſiſted the firſt attacks of the ag- 
greſſor, it is carried even into his own dominions, 
to prevent his forming new enterpriſes.” This 
anſwer, together with the Queen of Hungary's 
proteſt againſt excluding the vote of Bohemia, 
at the late election of Emperor, and which the late 
Elector of Mlentz had refuſed to receive, was en- 
tered, by the preſent Elector, upon the journals of 
the Diet, Sept. 23. The Emperor complained of 
this in a circular letter. The Queen of Hungary 
juſtified the Elector; and the King of Pruſſia 
openly avowed the cauſe of the Emperor. 

In this ſituation were the affairs of Germany, 
when the troops on both ſides retired into winter- 
quarters. ER 

1924 In the month of March, 1744, the King of 
—_—_— France declared war againſt England ; and at the 
__ cm- ſame time reſolved to make his firſt campaign this 

year in Flanders, On the firſt day of May he ar- 
rived at his army near Liſle, attended by Marſhal 
Noailles. But the gencral he put his principal 
confidence in, was Marſhal Count Saxe, natural ſon 
to the late King of Poland. 

As ſoon as it was known that the King was ar- 
rived at his army, the allied army took the field. 


This army ought to have conſiſted of 22,000 Eng- 


Hith, 16,050 Hanoverians, 18,000 Auſtrians, and givin 
20, Dutch. They not only fell ſhort of this * 
Q 


number ; 
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ide 


manor but their officers were ſtrangely divided. a . 


amongſt themſelves; 
now far advanced in years, commanded the Eng- 

liſh and Hanoverians: he had a hearty diſlike for 
Aremberg, who commanded the Auſtrians, and 
who had now ſo great credit both with his Britannic 

and her Hungarian Majeſties, that he was inveſted 
with the ſupreme command. Count Maurice of 
Naſſau, deſcended from the family of Orange, 
commanded the Dutch; but, though he had him- 
ſelf good inclinations, he was fettered by inſtructions 
from his principals, who were ſtill in hopes to ſuc= 
ceed in the raethods of mediation and negociating. 

Lewis the XVth continued, with vaſt ſucceſs, the 
new character he had aſſumed. He wanted to ſur- 

priſe the world with his talents for buſineſs, by ap= 
plying to the affairs of the cabinet, with an aſſiduity 

equal to that of any of his miniſters; and he now 

applied, in the ſame manner, to the affairs of the 
field, He was cncouraged in this by Saxe, whom 

he made a Marſhal of France ; and his perſonal ap- 

pearance at the head of his troops undoubtedly had 

a prodigious effect. 

The confederate generals, inſtead of ating with 
ſpirit, ſpent the time in debates about points of 
diſcipline and precedency. Aremberg, who had a 
great eſtate in the neighbourhood of the armies, 
was for ſparing it as much as poſſible; and, after 
giving his opinion in a council of war, he generally 
retired to his bottle, where he was inacceſſible to 

Vor. IV. * all 


Marſhal Wade, who was = 
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— 2 all but a few intimates. Wade, finding himſelf 
— out- voted in all deliberations, ſpent his time in 


railing againſt his brother generals, in writing let- 
rers, and drawing up remonſtrances, in juſtification 
of his own opinions; and Prince Maurice had no- 


thing to do, but to cultivate the inactivity ark 


ſprung from ſo much diſſention. 

The French King, by means of the Dutch, 
whom he ſtill pretended to careſs, had private in- 
telligence of all that paſſed in the allied camp, and 
profited by it. On the 17th of May, Count Saxe 
met with no oppoſition in making himſelf maſter 
of Courtray, which, in former times, had withſtood 
conſiderable armies. He ſeized, at the ſame time, 
upon Harleberg and Warneton ; and the French 
Monarch, to demonſtrate to Waſſenaer, the Dutch 
ambaſſador, that he was fully in earneſt to carry 
the-war into the very vitals of the republic, if ſhe 
did not abandon the cauſe of the allies, formed the 
ſiege of Menin, at the head of 40,000 men. 


the French. Menin ſurrendered by treachery. Mont Caſſel, 


Furnes, and other places, did the ſame. After 


theſe conqueſts Lewis made a kind of triumphal 


entry into Dunkirk. Marſhal Saxe till lay at 
Courtray, and encamped with ſo much judgment, 
that he covered all the ſieges that were undertaken, 
and overawed the allies. The Marſhal Noailles 
was equally uſeful in the council and the field, 
One of the moſt formidable trains of artillery ever 
cen was commanded and directed by a regiment 


of 


ſuſpected to be under French influence. 
berg's ſcheme was to aſſemble the army in the 
neighbourhood of Mons, in order to cover Hai- 
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of 5009 able men, moſt of them artiſts and engineers 4. 


campaign he had ever undertaken in perſon, was ex- 
tremely liberal to all his troops, who diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves by their courage or conduct. 


The allied army, during all this amazing pro- 
greſs of the French, obſerved a ſhameful inactivity. 
Frequent councils of war were held ; but nothing 
was concluded upon. As ſoon as a meaſure had 
been propoſed by one party, and accepted of, by 
another, the third pulled out of his pocket inſtruc- 
tions from his principals, not to act; and then the 
whole fell to the ground. It is true, the Auſtrians 
and Dutch fell very ſhort in their contingents, 
which gave Wade ſome colour for his inactivity. 
There likewiſe prevailed among the Engliſh troops 
a notion that the Dutch would not act; which 


was increaſed, when they ſaw Waſſenaer, the Dutch 


ambaſſador, continue to treat with the French 
King, even while he was taking and demoliſhing 
the fineſt towns of their barrier. Upon the French 
taking poſſeſſion of Courtray, the whole allied 
army was ſtruck with conſternation ; and Wade 


detached immediately three regiments of dragoons, 


and fix companies of grenadiers, under Lieutenant- 


General Campbel, . to ſecure Ghent, which was 


poorly provided in a . garriſon, and its magiſtrates 
Arem- 


Y 2 nault, 
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themſelves ; and the Monarch, as it was the firſt 2 
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— — 1 nault, and to prevent the French from forming the 
— fiege of Mons, which they threatened to do, 
Wade oppoſed this ſcheme, which, he ſaid, was 
principally calculated for protecting Aremberg's 
own eſtate, which lay on the frontiers of that pro- 
vince; and ſtuck cloſe to the defence of Flanders, 
as being the main object to be attacked by France, 
and defended by Britain. But Aremberg's credit 
was ſo great, that the Britiſh troops garriſoned i in 
Ghent and Bruſſels, aſſembled at Anderlicht, in the 
neighbourhood of Bruſſels, and being there Joined 
by the Hanoverians, their whole force did not 
amount to half that of the French. 
duc ie To balance this unaccountable inactivity of the 
— Auftri- allies, the Auſtrians, under Prince Charles of 
Lorrain (brother to the Grand Duke, who had mar- 
ried the Queen of Hungary), paſſed the Rhine at 
Spire on the laſt day of June, in ſight of the 
French and Bavarians. The Auſtrian army, to the 
number of about ſixty thouſand men, entered Al- 
ſace without any reſiſtance. Prince Charles, in 
one hour, made himſelf maſter of Lauterbourg, 
a poſt of the utmoſt importance. He ordered Ge- 
neral Nadaſti to advance to Weiſſembourg, the 
garriſon of which were obliged to ſurrender pri- 
ſoners of war. He put a body oſ ten thouſand 
men into the town and the lines ſurrounding it. 
Marſhal Coigny, who commanded in theſe quarters, 
leeing his communication with the French cut off, 
and that all Lorrain was falling a prey to the Auſ- 
trians 
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trians and Hungarians, had no ether reſouree leſt 2 v. 
than to paſs by the enemyꝰ's troops, to re- enter Rl. 
ſace, and cover the country. He marched imme. 


diately, with the major part of his army, to Weif- 
ſembourg, juſt as the enemy had taken poſſeſſion of 
it, July 12, 1794. He attacked them in tlie 
town and in the lines. The Auſtflans defended 
themſelves with courage: they fought in the 


ſquares and in the ſtreets, which were ſoon covered 


with the ſlain. The action laſted ſix hours. The 
Bavarians, who had very indifferently guarded the 
Rhine, repaired their negligence by their valour. 
They were above all encouraged by the Count of 
Mortagne, at that time Lieutenant - general in the 
ſervice of the Emperor, who received no leſs than 
ten muſket-ſhots in his clothes. The Marquis of 
Montat commanded the French. They at length 


retook the town and the lines; but were foan 


forced, by the arrival of the whole Auſtrian army, 
to retire towards Haguenau, which they were alſo 
obliged to abandon. The flying parties of the 
enemy puſhed: ſeveral: leagues beyond the Saar, and 
ſpread terror even to Luneville. 

At the news of this reverſe of fortune, which 


the King heard at Dunkirk, he reſolved to leaye 
Marſhal Saxe, with about forty thouſand men, to 


preſerye what he had taken, and to halten himſelt 


do the relief of Alſace, 


After having diſpatched Marſhal Noailles before 
him, he ſent the Duke of Harcourt with ſome 
1 troops 
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troops to guard the Straits of Phalſburg, and pre- 


— 53 to march himſelf at the head of twenty- ſix 


battalions and thirty-three ſquadrons. This reſo- 
lution of his Majeſty, in his firſt campaign, tranſ- 


ported the hearts of the nation, and revived the 


drooping ſpirits of the provinces, alarmed by 
the paſſage of the Rhine, and ſtill more ſo by the 
preceding unlucky campaigns in Germany. 

The King took his route by St. Quintin, La 
Fere, Laon, and Rheims, marching his troops 
with all expedition, and appointing their rendez- 


vous at Metz. During this march he augmented 


the ſoldiers pay and ſubſiſtence; a circumſtance 
which increaſed the love of his ſubjects. He ar- 
rived at Metz the 5th of Auguſt; and, on the 


Ith, tidings came of an event which changed the 


whole face of affairs, compelled Prince Charles 
to repaſs the Rhine, reſtored the Emperor to his 
dominions, and reduced the Queen of Hungary to 
a more e N than yy ſhe had yet ex- 
perienced.'' 2 

One would i LTP that this Princeſs had no- 
thing to fear from the King of Pruſſia after the 
peace of. Breſlaw, eſpecially after a defenſive alli- 
ance concluded, the ſame year, betwixt that Prince 
and the King of England. But the Queen of 
Hungary, England, Sardinia, Saxony, and Hol- 
land, being united againſt the Emperor by the 
treaty of Worms, the Northern Powers, and par- 
ticularly Ruſſia, having been ſtrongly ſolicited to 


come 
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come into this alliance, and. the ſucceſs of the A. v. 


1744- 


Queen of..Hungary's arms increaſing datly : from 


this ſituation of the affairs of Europe, it was plain 
that, ſooner or later, the King of Pruſſia had every 
thing to fear; in a word, he had renewed his en - 
gagements with France. The treaty had been 
ſecretly ſigned the gth of April; and afterwards a 
ſtrict alliance had been concluded at Frankfort on 
the ayth of May, 1744, between the King of 
France, the Emperor, the King of Pruſſia, the 
Elector Palatine, and tlie King of Sweden, in qua- 
lity of Landgrave of Heſſe. Thus the union of 
Frankfort was a counterpoiſe to the projects of the 
union of Worms; ſo that one half of Europe 
was excited againſt che other; and on all ſides 


they exhauſted: every reſource of policy and war. | 


Marſhal Schmettau came, on the part of Pruſſia, 
to inform the Kiog af France, that his new ally 
was marching towards Prague with an atmy af 
fourſcore thouſand Pruflians ; and W 
thouſand more were advancing into Moravia. 
This, powerful diverſion in Germany, the con- 
queſts of the King in Flanders, and his march into 
Alſace, had diſſipated the alarms of the French; 
when they were ſeized with one of a different na- 
ture, hit h ſpread general conſternation through» 
out the:whole kingdom of Francdee. 


The day that Te Deum was ſung in Metz for the ihne ar 
taking of Chateau- Dauphin, the King felt ſome de Ning of 


France. 


ſymprocs of a fever: this was the 8th of - Auguſt. 
1 4 ä His 
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A. U. His illneſs increaſed ; and the fever turned to the 


1144+ 


malignant or putrid kind; and on the 14th, in the 


GE 


night, he was judged to be in imminent da.zger, 
His conſtitution was robuſt, and fortified by exer- 
ciſe; but the beſt conſtitutions are moſt ſubject to 
ſink under theſe diſorders, becauſe they have 
ſtrength enough to ſupport the firſt attacks, and to 


accumulate for ſome days the principles of a diſ- 


eaſe which they reſiſted in the beginning. This 
event ſpread fear and diſtraction from town to 
town. ' The people flocked together from all the 
country about Metz; the roads were filled with 
perſons of all ages and conditions, who, by their 
different reports, increaſed the general inquietude. 
The news of the King's danger reached Paris in 
the middle of the night. The inhabitants roſe from 
their beds, and ran about in great diſorder, without 
knowing whither they went. The churches were 
opened, though at midnight; nor did the people 
any longer regard the time of ſleeping, waking, or 
eating. All Paris ſeemed diſtracted; and the 
houſes of perſons in employ were ſurrounded with 
a continual crowd. The public ſquares were 
crowded by the populace, wlio all cried out, © If 
he dies, it is for having marched: to our relief. 
Even ſtrangers accoſted and interrogated. one an- 
other in the churches on the ſubject. In many of 
the churches the prieſts who read: prayers for the 
King's recovery, interrupted the recital by their 
* nnn them with ſobs and 


cries, 
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cries, The courier who brought the news of the 
King's recovery to Paris on the 19th, was em- 
braced, and almoſt ſtifled, - by the people. They 
kiſſed his horſe, and led him about in triumphs 


All the ſtreets reſounded with the joyful cry of 


« The King is recovered!“ When this Monarch 
was informed of theſe uncommon tranſports of joy 


which ſucceeded the general ſorrow, he melted into 


tears, and raiſing himſelf up, through an emotion 
of ſenſibility which gave him ſtrength, cried out, 
« What a pleaſure it is to be thus beloved! ! WINE 
have I done to deſerve it?” - 

Such were the people of abe faſveptible, 
even to enthuſiaſm, and capable of any exceſs 
in their affections, as well as in their reſentments. 

The King had no ſooner recovered his faculties, 
than he reflected, in the midſt of his own perſonal 
danger, on that into which Prince Charles, by his 
paſſage over the Rhine, had thrown all France. 


He had marched with no other deſign than that of 


attacking the Prince; but, having ſent Marſhal 
Noailles in his place, he ſaid to Count d' Argenſon; 
ce Write in my name to Marſha} Noallles, and tel 


him, that, while Louis XIII. was carried to the 


« grave, the Prince of Conde gained a battle. The 


French, nevertheleſs, with great difficulty, cut off 


part of: the rear=guard of Prince Charles, who re- 
tired in gootl order. This Prince, who had paſſe 
the Rhine in fight of the French troops, repaſſed 
ity with little loſs, in the face of a En army. 

The 


4 


* 
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1 The King of Pruſſia complained that they had thus 
let an enemy eſcape, who had delivered himſelf into 


their hands. This was a lucky opportunity miſſed: 
but the illneſs of the King of France; the delays 
occaſioned in the march of his troops ; a difficult 
and fenny country, which the King muſt have 
paſſed over to meet the Prince; together with the 
precautions he had taken, and the bridges he had 
ſecured; in ſhort, every thing facilitated this re- 
treat, in which he loſt not even a magazine. 
Having now repaſſed the Rhine with full fifty 
thouſand men, Prince Charles marched towards the 
Danube and the Elbe with incredible expedition; 


and, after having penetrated into France as far as the 


gates of Straſbourg, he went a ſecond time to the 


Praguetaken deliverance of Bohemia. But the King of Pruſſia 


advanced towards Prague, which he inveſted the 
4th of Septemher; and, what appeared extraordi- 


nary, General Ogilvie, who defended it with fifteen 
thouſand - men, ' ſurrendered himſelf in ten days 
after, with his whole garriſgn, priſoners of war. 


This is the ſame governor who, in 1741, ſurren- 
dered the town in ſtill "leſs, — 2 it was 
ſtormed by the French. 1 


An army of fifteen nnd: men \ ade priſan- 


ers of war, the capital of Bohemia taken, the reſt 
of the kingdom ſubmitting in à few days after, 
Moravia invaded at the ſame time, the French 
army entering again into Germany; —all gave 


hopes that the grand quarrel of * was going 
to 


— 
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to-be decided in favour of the Emperor, Chiles 


VII. 2 09505 

Louis XV. though not perfectly ee 
reſolved upon beſieging Friburg in September, takes. 
and accordingly marched his troops for that pur- 


poſe. The beſiegers were obliged to turn the 


courſe of the river Treiſen; and to open a canal; 


but ſcarcely was it finiſhed,” when a. dyke broke, 
and their work was to do over again. They 


laboured under the fire of the caſtle of Friburg; 
and it was neceſſary to ſet open two branches of che 
river at once. The bridges built upon the new 
canal were alſo damaged by the torrent from the 
broken dyke: theſe they repaired in one night, and 
the next day puſhed on for the covert · way, over the 
enemy's mines, and in the face of a continued fire 
of muſketry and artillery. © Five hundred men 
were buried in 'the earth, killed or wounded ; two 
whole companies were deſtroyed by the exploſion 


of the mines in the covert-way ; and the next day 


they completely drove out the enemy, in ſpite of 
the bombs, ' ſtones, and grenades, with which they 
made” conſtant and terrible havock. They had 
ſixteen engineers in theſe two attacks, every one of 
whom was wounded. 

General Damnitz, governor of Friburg, did 
not hang out the white flag until the 6th' of No- 
vember, two months after the opening of the 
trenches. The reſiſtance of the caſtle laſted only 
ſeven days, The King, who was now maſter of 

Briſgau, 
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A. D. Briſgau, commanded all Suabia;; while the Prince Pir 
54 of Clermont, on his part, was advanced even to dn. 
Conſtance, the 9 being OT at Jength ang 
to Munich. wel 
autres Every thing was to by eden in Boliemia from of! 
— the diverſion made by the King of Pruſſia ; but, by to 
Ga. one of thoſe reverſes of ſortune ſo common in thus En 
war, Prince Charles of Lorrain drove the Pruſ- giv 
ſians out of Bohemia, as he had driven the French to 
in 1742 and 1743; the Pruſſians committing the to 
ſame blunders, and retreating in the ſame manner, (0.1 
with which they had reproached the French. Col 
They abandoned ſucceſſively all the poſts which de 
ſecured Prague, and at laſt were even obliged to Lo! 
| abandon Prague elf, on the 19th of November, ar 
5 1744» log 
. Prince Charles, who bad paſſed the Rhine in * mY bor 
4 of the French army, paſſed the Elbe the ſame year 0 
in ſight of the King of Pruſſia, whom he followed ing 
1 almoſt to Sileſia. His detached parties went up to ing 
the gates of Breſlau; and it was at length doubted Ms 
| whether the Queen of Hungary, who appeared, in wo 
1 the month of June, to be totally undone, would S 
4 not recover Sileſia in the month of December in the the 
fame year. Nay, it was apprehended that the 1 
Emperor, who had re-entered his deſolate capinal, taki 

would-be obliged to abandon it again. 
All Germany was the ſubject of revolution, and ful 
of political. intrigue. The Kings of France and 1 


England alternately purchaſed partiſans in the Em- perc 
18.8 Pir Co 
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Dre Auguſtus, King of Poland, Elector of Sax- 
y, ſold. himſelf to the Engliſh for one hundred 
95 fifty thouſand guineas per annum. If people gc, 
were aſtoniſhed that in theſe circumſtances a King 
of Poland and Elector of the Empire was obliged 
to accept of ſuch a bribe, they were more ſo that 
England was in a condition to afford ir, after having 
given five hundred thouſand guineas, the ſame year, 
to the Queen of Hungary, two hundred thouſand 
to the King of Sardinia, beſides paying ſubſidies 
to the Elector of Mentz, and even to the EleQor of 
Cologne, brother to the Emperor, who received 
twenty-two. thouſand guineas from the Court of 
London for permitting the enemies of his brother 
to raiſe troops againſt him in the biſhoprics of Co- 
logne, Munſter, Oſnaburg, Hildeſheim, Pader- 
born, and their abbeys ; for he had accumulated 
to himſelf all theſe eccleſiaſtical benefices, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of Germany, though not accord- 
ing to the rules of the church. His ſelling himſelf 
to the Engliſh was not very honourable ; but he 


was of opinion that an Emperor, created by France, 
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=, 
— 2 ſub- 


could not ſupport himſelf, and therefore ſacrificed 


the intereſts of his brother to his own, 


The King of France, immediately after the 
taking of Friburg, returned. to Paris, where he 
was received as a father whom they * been fear- 
ful of loſing. 

The Kiog, always intending to "HA the Em- 


Marſhal 


peror, had ſent Marſhal Belleifle ro Munich, rm 
Caſſel, foarr. 
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Caſſel, and into Sileſia, charged with full powers 


— from himſelf, as well as from the Emperor. This 


General was on his return from Munich, the Impe- 
rial reſidence, with the Count his brother. They 
had been at Caſſel, and followed their route, 
without any ſuſpicion, through countries in which 
the King of Pruſſia had every where poſt-houſes, 
which, by conventions eſtabliſhed between the 
Princes of Germany, are always reſpected as neuter 
and inviolable. As they were taking horſes from 
one of theſe offices, in a village called Elbingrode, 
belonging to the Elector of Hanover, they were ar- 
reſted by a Hanoverian bailiff, on the 13th of No- 


vember, 1744, and in a very little time after ſent 


to England. 

The French miniſter pleaded all the privileges of 
ambaſſadors, and the rights of war. If Marſhal 
Belleiſle was regarded as Prince of the Empire, and 
a Miniſter of the King of France going to the Pruſ- 


ſian and Imperial Courts, as neither of theſe were 


at war with Hanover, it was very certain that his 
perſon was inviolable. If he was conſidered as a 
general and marſhal of France, the King of France 
offered to pay his and his brother's ranſom, accord- 
ing to the regulation eſtabliſned at Frankfort the 
18th of June, 1743, between France and England. 
The ranſom of a marſhal of France is fifty thou- 
ſand livres; and that of a lieutenant- general, fifteen 
thouſand. The miniſter of George II. eluded theſe 
remonſtrances. He declared that he regarded the 
Meſſrs. 
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Meſſrs. de Belleine as priſoners of ſtate; they * 
were treated with the moſt diſtinguiſhed attention, 


according to the maxims of moſt of the Courts of 
Europe, who ſoften the injuſtice of policy, and the 
cruelty of war, by the moſt flattering external acts 
of humaaity, 


The Emperor Charles VII. fo little reſpected in Death ofthe 


the Empire, and having in it no other ſupport ©” 
than the King of Pruſſia (who was at this time 
purſued by Prince Charles), under apprehenſions 
that the Queen of Hungary would force him once 
more to abandon Munich, his capital, ſeeing him- 
ſelf the ſport of fortune, and borne down with diſ- 
eaſes which his chagrin increaſed, at length ſunk 
beneath their accumulated weight, and died at 
Munich on the 20th of January, 1745, aged 
forty-ſeven years ſix months; leaving this leſſon to 
the world, © That the ſummit of human grandeur 
may be the pinnacle of calamity.” 

It was believed, the cauſe of the war no longer 
exiſting, peace might be reſtored to Europe. The 
Empire could not be offered to the ſon of Charles 
VII. who was only ſeventeen years of age. Ger- 
many flattered itſelf that the Queen of Hungary 
would be inclined to peace, as a ſure means of 
placing her huſband, the Grand-Duke, on the 
Imperial throne ; but ſhe was reſolved to ſeat him 
init, and at the ſame time to continue the war. 

The Engliſh Miniſtry, who gave the law to its 
allies, fince it furniſhed them with money, and who. 

paid 
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paid at once the Queen of Hungary, the King of 
Poland, and the King of Sardinia, thought there 
was ſomething to loſe by a treaty with France, and 
ſomething to gain by the force of arms. 

This general war was continued merely becauſe 
it was begun : the obje& was not the ſame as 1n its 
origin. It was one of thoſe diſeaſes which, in 
their progreſs, change their character. Flanders, 
which. was ſpared before 1744, was .now become 
the principal theatre of war; and Germany was 
rather an object of the politics of France than of 
military operations. The French Miniſtry, who 
were always for making an Emperor, caſt their 
eyes on Auguſtus II. King of Poland, and Elector 
of Saxony, who was in the Engliſh pay; but 
France was not quite in a condition to make ſuch 
an offer, The Imperial throne was a dangerous 
acquiſition for any one who did not poſſeſs Auſtria 
and Hungary. The Court of France was refuſed ; 
the Elector of Saxony neither dared to accept this 
honour, recede from the Engliſh, nor diſpleaſe the 
Queen. 

The King of France, abandoned by thoſe for 
whom he had begun the war, was obliged to con- 
tinue it only with a view to put an end to it; a me- 
2 ſituation, which expoſes a nation without 

iſing any indemnification. | 

The courſe he took was to ſtand on his * 
in Italy and in Germany, and to act always offen- 


ſvely in Germany. This was the ancient ſeat of the 


War; 
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war; and there is not a ſingle. field- in the pro- 
vince which has not been ſprinkled with blood. 


The King reſolved to finiſh, in perſon, the con- 


queſts in Flanders, which he * — _ 


preceding year. 
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Marſha] Saxe was 8 in in * Battle of 
head of an army compoſed of one hundred and fix ener. 


complete battalions, and one hundred and ſeventy- 
two ſquadrons. Tournay, the ancient capital f 
the French domains in Flanders, was already in- 
veſted, It was the ſtrongeſt place of the whale 
barrier. The town and citadel were likewiſe one 
of the maſter- pieces of Monſieur Vauban; fer 


there was ſcarcely a towij in all Flanders to which 


Louis XIV, had not built fortifications; - | 
As ſoon as the States- General of the a Pro- 


vinces learned that Tournay was in danger, they 


ſent word it was neceſſary to hazard a battle for 
the defence of the town. On the th. of May the 
alies marched within feven leagues of Tournay. 


Their army was under the command of the young 
Duke of Cumberland, who, with his royal. father, 


had gained the battle of Dettingen: five: battalions 


aud fix Hanoverian ſquadrons, were joined 70 the 
Engliſh, 902 160 


The Prince of Waldeck (about the age of the 
Duke of Cumberland, impatient to ſignaliſe him- 
ſelf), was at the head of forty Dutch troops. The 
Auſtrians had only eight ſquadrons in this army. 
The war was carried on for them in Flanders, 

Vor. IV. 8 which 
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by — Which had been ſo long defended by the arms and 
—— meney of England and Holland. But, at the 


head of this ſmall number of Auſtrians, was the old 
General Konigſeg, who had commanded againſt 
the Turks in Hnngary, and againſt the French in 
Italy and Germany. His advice was to dire the 
ardour of the Duke of Cumberland and of the 
Prince of Waldeck. This army was reckoned to 
conſiſt of above fifty thouſand fighting men. The 
King left about eighteen thouſand men before 
* ournay, which were poſted in a line of commu- 
nication extending to the field of battle, and ſix 


thouſand to guard the bridges and their communi- 


eations dpon the Scheld. 


Tht French army was under 1 command of 
Count Saxe. 


The King and this Dauphin arriving, on the 
6th of May, at Douay, went the next day to Pont- 


achin, near the Scheld, and within reach of the 
trenches of Tournay. From thence he went to 
reconnoitre the ground which was to be the field of 


battle. The whole army, at ſight of the King and 


the Dauphin, gave loud acclamations of joy. The | 
-allies pafſed the Toth,*and'the night of the 11th, in 


making their final diſpoſitions. The King never 
ſhewed more gaiety than on the eve of the battle. 
The cenverſation ran upon battles that Kings had 
been preſent at. The King obſerved, that, ſince 
the battle of Poitiers, no King of France had 


N in company with his ſon; that no one had 


gained 
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he hoped to be the firſt. He was awakened tbe 


firſt on the day of action. At four o'clock he him- 
ſelf ealled up Count d Argenſon, Secretary at Wat, 


who immediately ſent to Marſhal Saxe to demand 
his laſt orders. The Marſhal was found in an 
ozier litter, which ſerved him for a bed, and in 


. which he was carried when his exhauſted ſtrength 


obliged: himhto quit his horſe. He had for ſome 


time been in a deep conſumption. 
At ix in the morning the two armies began to can · 
nonade each other. Matſhal Noailles was at this 


time near Fontenoy, and gave an account to Mar- 
ſhal Saxe of a mancuvre he had performed, in the 
beginning of the night, to join the village of Fonu- 


tenoy to the firſt of the three redoubts between Fon- 
tenoy and Antoine. 


He ſerved him as firſt aide- 
de- camp; ſacrificing the jealouſy of command to the 
ſervice of the caufe; and, ſetting his own diſtinction 


at noughtꝭ ſubmitted himſelf to a General who was 
a foreigner and a junior officer. Marſhal Saxe per- 
ceived the force of this magnanimity; and never 


was ſeen ſo ſtrict an union between two perſons 


whom the ordinary weaknefs of the human heart 
en have rendered irreconcileable enemies. 


Marſtal Noailles embraced the Duke of Gram- 
mont, his nephew, and they ſeparated, the one to 


return to the King, and the other to his poſt, when 


a cannon- ball killed the Duke of Grammont: he 


Was the firſt victim of the day. 
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The Engliſh attacked Fontenoy thrice ;. and the 


5 Dutch preſented themſelves twice before Antoine. 


Ingoldſby, think ing they were a conſiderable corps, 
returned to the Duke, and required ſome cannon. 


At their ſecond attack almoſt a whole ſquadron of 


the latter were cut off hy the cannon of Antoine: 
only fifteen men remained ; and the Dutch never 


rallied afterwards. | 
The Duke of Cumberland then formed a ſcheme, 
which ſeemed to ſecure him the ſucceſs of the day, 


He ordered Major-General Ingoldiby to enter into 


the wood of Barri, to penetrate to the redoubt of 
this wood oppoſite Fontenoy, and to take it. In- 
goldſby marched with the beſt troops to execute 
this order, He found, in the wood of Barri, a bat - 
talion of a regiment of a partiſan, who were called 


Graſſius, from the name of him who had formed 
them. Theſe ſoldiers had advanced into the wood 


beyond the redoubt, and lay upon the ground. 


The favourable - moment. was thus loſt. The 
Prince was enraged at a difabedience which diſ- 


' concerted his meaſures, and puniſhed it afterveceds 


at London by a court-martial, 

He determined on the inſtant to pak 1 
this redoubt and Fontenoy. The ground Was 
ſteep 5 it was neceſſary to clear a broken hollow 
way ; he was obliged alſo to pals the fires of Fon- 
tenoy and of the redoubt. The enterpriſe was 


_ daring; but he was reduced, at that time, either 


to quit the field, or attempt the paſlage. 
The 
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The Engliſh and Hanoverians advanced with * 
him, almoſt without difordering their ranks, draw- way 


ing their cannon thernſelves through the foot - paths. 
His Highneſs formed them in three very cloſe 
lines of four ranks deep, advancing between the 
batteries which were diſcharged on them, into a 
piece of ground about four hundred toiſes in 
breadtib. Whole ranks fell, on the right and left. 
They were immediately recruited ; and the can- 
non, Which they drew up oppoſite Fontenoy, and 
before the redoubts, oppoſed the French artillery, 
In this manner they marched fiercely, preceded by 
fix pieces of artillery, and having likewiſe fix 
others in the middle of their lines. 

Oppoſite to them they found four battalions of 
French guards, with two battalions of Swiſs at their 
left; the regiment of Courten at their right, thoſe 
of Aubeterre following behind them; and the 
King's regiment at ſome diftance, which covered 
Fontenoy, extending along a hollow way. 

The ground atcended, from the place where the 
French guards were, to that where the Engliſh 
were formed. 


The French officers directly confulted among 


themſelves, and faid one to the other, © We mult 
take the Engliſh cannon,” They mounted rapidly 
with their grenadiers ; but they were much aſto- 
niſned to find an army before them. The artillery 
and muſketry levelled. fixty to the ground; and 
ihe reſt were obliged to fall back into their ranks. 
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In the mean time the Engliſh advanced; and 


— TX line of infantry, compoſed of French and Swiſs 


guards, having likewiſe upon their right the regi- 
ment of Aubeterre and a battalion of the King's 


regiment, - approached the enemy. They were 


about fifty yards diſtance, A regiment of Engliſh 
guards, thoſe of Campbell and the Royal Scots, 
were the firſt. Sir James Campbell was their 


lieutenant- general, the Earl of Albemarle major- 


general, and Mr. Churchill, natural grand-child 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, their brigadier, 
The Engliſh officers ſaluted the French by pulling 
off their hats; The Count of Chabanne and the 


Duke de Biron, who were advanced, and all the 


officers of the French guards, returned them the 
ſalute. Lord Charles Hay, captain of the Eng- 


liſh guards, cried, © Gentlemen of the French 


guards, fire.“ | 
The Count d'Anteroche, at that time lieutenant 
of the grenadiers, and afterwards captain, replied, 
in a loud voice, Gentlemen, we never fire firſt ; 
fire yourſelves,” The Engliſh gave them a run- 
ning fire; that is to ſay, they fired in diviſions, in a 
manner that one batralion, of four ranks deep, ha- 
ving fired, another battalion made ,a diſcharge, 
and afterwards a third, while the firſt diſcharged, 
The line of French infantry did not fire thus, 
They. conſiſted of a ſingle line of four ranks, at a 
conſiderable diſtance from each other, and not ſup- 


ported by any other troops of infantry. Nineteen 


officers 
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officers of the guards fell wounded by this ſingle a 2 
diſcharge: Meſſieurs de Cliſſon, de Langey, de 3 — 


A Peyre, loſt their lives by it; ninety- five ſoldiers 
were killed, and two hundred and eighty- five were 
wounded; eleven of the Swiſs officers were wounded ; 
alſo two hundred and nine of their ſoldiers, among 


whom fixty-four-died on the ſpot. - Colonel Cour- 


ten, his lieutenant-colonel, four officers, and ſe- 
venty-five ſoldiers, were killed; and fourteen. offi- 
cers and two hundred ſoldiers dangerouſly wounded. 
The firſt rank thus ſwept off, and the three others 
looking behind them, and ſeeing but one regiment 
of cavalry, at more than three hundred 'toiſes- di- 
ſtance, they diſperſed. The Duke of Grammont, 
their colonel and firſt lieutenant-general, who 
might have rallied them, was killed. Monſ. Lut- 
taux, ſecond lieutenant-geaeral, did not arrive till 
after they had given way. The Engliſh advanced 
ſlowly, as if performing their exerciſe; the ma- 


jors, with their canes, levelling the ſoldiers guns, to 


make them fire low and ſtrait. They broke in 
upon Fontenoy and the redoubt. This corps, 
which before was in three diviſions, cloſing by the 


nature of the ground, became a long and thick co- 


lumn, almoſt impregnable from its maſs, and more 


ſo by its bravery, and advanced towards the regi- 


ment of Aubeterre. Monſ. Luttaux, firſt general 


of the army, at the news of this danger, came from 
Fontenoy, where he had juſt been dangerouſly 
wounded, His aide-de-camp begged him to get his 

24 wound 
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\| 2 wound dreſſed. The King's ſervice (anſwered hi 
| wes Monſ. Lutraux) © is more dear to me than life.” list 
1 He advanced with the Duke de Biron, at the head bu 
| of the regiment of Aubeterre, which was led on ag: 
. by its colonel of that name. Luttaux received; on ant 
| his arrival, two mortal wounds. The Duke de up 
Biron had a horſe killed under him. The regiment is 
of Aubeterre alſo loſt a great many of its officers do 
and ſoldiers. The Duke de Biror: then, with the Sa: 
£ King's regiment that he commanded, ſtopped the we 
: march of the column on the left flank. A detached | bre 
1  batralion of the Engliſh guards, upon this, ad- fov 
| j vanced a little towards him, made a furious dif- the 
b: charge, and retired leiſurely to replace itſelf at the but 
1 head of the column, which ſtill advanced lowly ſec 
| without ever breaking its ranks, repulſing, one lun 
after one, every regiment that preſented itſelf be- 4 
. ſore it. Vai 
4 This corps kept gaining ground, always cloſe, the 
1 and always firm. Marſhal Saxe, ſeeing with calm de 
courage the greatneſs of the danger, ſent word, by der 
the Marquis de Meuze, to the King, that he con- Co 
jured him to repaſs the bridge with the Dauphin ; kill 
and that he would do all his power to remedy the d'/ 
diſorder. © Oh! I am very well aſſured that he afte 
ce will perſorm his duty, replied the King; but 1 affe 
ec will remain where I am. tim 
From the moment the French and Su iſs guards he! 
were routed, there was nothing but aſtoniſhment g 
"nd confuſion throvghout the French army. Mar- dee 

ſhal 


1 
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ſhal Saxe ordered the cavalry to fall upon the Eng- 
lIih column. The Count d'Eftrees undertook it; 
but the efforts of this cavalry were of little effect 
againſt a body of infantry ſo united, [8 diſciplined, 
and ſo intrepid, whoſe running fire, conſtantly kept 


up, neceſſarily diſperſed little ſeparate corps. It 


is indeed well known that cavalry alone can ſel- 


dom break through a clofe infantry. Marſhal 


Saxe was in the midſt of this fire. He was fo 


breaſt-plare ; he wore a fort of buckler, made of 
ſeveral foids of quilted taffery, which refted upon 
the pommel of his ſaddle. He threw down his 
buckler upon this occaſion, and flew to make the 
ſecond line of the cavalry advance againit the co- 
lumn. | 
All the field officers were in motion. Monſ. de 
Vaudreuil, major- general of the army, went from 
the right to the left. Monſ. de Puiſegur, Meſſrs. 
de Saint Sauveur, de St. George, and de Meziere, 
deputy quarter-maſters, were all wounded, The 
Count de Longaunai, aid-major-general, was 
killed. It was in theſe attacks that the Chevalier 
d' Ache, lieutenant-general, had his foot ſhattered ; 
after which he came to report. the ſituation of 
affairs to the King, and converſed with him a long 
time, without giving the leaſt ſign of the agonies 
he ſuſtained, till at laft he fainted away. 
The more the Engliſh column advanced, the 
deeper it formed, and was in a condition to repair 
the 
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veakened by his diſorder, that he could not bear a 
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FE the continual loſſes it. ſuffered by ſo many repeated 
rn attacks. It marched cloſe over the dead and 


wounded of both parties, and ſeemed to make one 
fingle corps ef about fourteen thouſand men. 


A great number of the cavalry were thrown 1 into 


diſorder cloſe to the place where the King was with 
his ſon. Theſe two Princes were ſeparated by the 
crowds of thoſe who fled and threw themſelves in 
between them. During this confuſion, the brigade 
of the body guards, who were in reſerve, , advanced 
of themſelves towards the enemy, The Chevaliers 
de Suzy and de Saumery were there mortally 
wounded. Four ſquadrons of the Gendarmerie 
arrived almoſt at this moment from Dovay, and, 

notwithſtanding the fatigue of a march of ſeven 
k agues, haſtened Wart the enemy. All theſe 
corps were received, like the other, with the ſame 
intrepidity and running fire. The young Count 
de Chevrier, an enſign, was killed, and on the very 
day he had joined his company. The Chevalier 


de Monaco, ſon to the Duke of Valentinois, was 


wounded in the leg. Monſ. du Gueſclin received 
alſo a very dangerous wound. The carbineers 
gave way, having loſt ſix officers, and had twenty- 
one wounded. 

Marſhal Saxe, waligh quite exhauſted, kept fill 
on horſeback, riding through the ranks' in the 
midſt of the firing. He paſſed under che front of 
tne Engliſh column, to fee with his own eyes all 
chat paſſed towards the left, near the wood of Barri. 

They 
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| They made the ſame mancuvre there as on the 4B. - 


right; but attempted i in-vain to break this column. 


All the regiments preſented themſelves one after 
the other; and the Engliſh column, facing them 
on all ſides, placing their cannon properly, and 
firing by diviſions, kept up a continual fire when 


they were attacked, and, after the attack, left off 


firing, and remained immovable. Some regi- 
ments of infantry came now to oppoſe this column, 
by the ſole orders of their commanders. Marſhal 
Saxe ſaw one of them, whole ranks of which fell 
before the enemy, without being throun into diſ- 


order. He was told it was the regiment of ma-. 


rines commanded by Monſ. de Guerchi. How 
ec can it poſſibly happen,” cried he, & that ſuch 
te troops ſhould not be victorious!“ 

The regiment of Hainault ſuffered equal loſs 
Their colonel was the ſon of the Prince of Craon, 
Governor of Tuſcany. He was killed at the head 
of his regiment ; and his lieutenant-colonel died of 


his wounds by his fide. The regiment of Nor- 
mandy advanced, and loſt as many "officers and 


ſoldiers as that of Hainault : it was led on by the 


lieutenant-colonel, Monſ. de Solency, whoſe bra- 


very the King particularly noticed on the field of 
battle, and recompenſed atterwards by making him 
a brigadier. Some Iriſh battalions ran to attack 
the column in flank; and their colonel, M. Dillon; 
was killed. Thus no corps, no attack, had been 
found ſufficient to penetrate this column, becauſe 
nothing was done in concert, and all at once. 

Marſhal 
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Marſhal Saxe repaſſed the front of the column, 


Rs which was already advanced above three hundred 


paces behind the redoubts of Eu and of Fonte- 
noy. He went to ſee if Fontenoy ſtill held out. 
Their bullets. were all fpent, and they returned 
the fire of the enemy with powder only. 

Monſieur du Brocard, lieutenant-general of 
the artillery, and many of the officers, were 
killed. The Marſhal begged Count d'Harcourt, 
whom he then met, to go and conjure the King to 
retire; and likewiſe ſent orders to Count de la 
Mark, who guarded Antoine, to repair to him 
with the regiment of Piedmont, the battle appear- 
ing to be Joſt without recovery. They collected 
together the cannon from all parts of the country, 
and were on the point of taking thoſe from Fonte- 
noy, although the bullets were arrived. The in- 
tention of Marſhal Saxe was to make, 1f poſ- 
fible, a laſt effort againſt the Engliſh column, 
better directed and more general than the 
former. 

This body of infantry was greatly weakened, 
notwithſtanding its depth appeared ſtill the ſame. 
They were even aſtoniſhed to find themſelves in 


the midſt of the French without any cavalry: they 


ſeemed to remain immovable, and no longer un- 


der orders; but they kept up a good face, and ap- 
peared to be maſters of the field of battle. If the 


Dutch had paſſed between the redoubts which lay 
towards Fontenoy and Antoine, if they had given 
Proper 
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proper aſſiſtance to the Engliſh, no reſource had 
been left, not even a retreat for the F rench army, 
nor probably for the King and the Dauphin. The 
ſucceſs of a laſt attack was uncertain. Marſhal 
Saxe, who ſaw that victory or an entire defeat de- 
pended upon this final aſſault, endeavoured to pro- 


vide for a ſure retreat. He ſent a ſecond order to 


the Count de la Mark to evacuate Antoine, and 
to advance to the bridge of Calonne, to cover that 
retreat in caſe of a total defeat. 

A very tumultuous council of war was held in 


the preſence of the King; and he was entreated, 
on the advice of the General, and in the name 


of all France, not to expoſe himſelf any longer. 
The Duke de Richelieu, lieutenant · general, and 
who ſerved as an aide-de-camp to the King, ar- 
rived at this inſtant. He had juſt been recan- 
noitring the column near Fontenoy. Having alſo 
rode up and down on all ſides without being 
wounded, he preſented himſelf, out of breath, 
ſword in- hand, and covered with duſt. What 
c news do you bring ?” ſaid the Marſhal . What 


is your opinion?“ * My news,” replied the 


Duke of Richelieu, * is, that victory is in our 


* power; and my opinion is, that we ſhould or- 
e der four pieces of cannon in an inſtant to be 
ee pointed againſt the front of the column; and 
« that, while the artillery makes it give way, the 


* King's houſchold and the ather troops ſhould 
« furround 
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Twenty beiden were detached. The Duke de 


Pequigni (called afterwards the Duke de Chaulnes) 
went to point 'the four pieces, which were placed 
directly oppoſite to the 'Engliſh column. The 


Duke de Richelieu rode full ſpeed,” in the King's 
name, to order his houſchold troops to march, 


He gave this order to Monſieur de Monteſſon, who 


commanded them. The Prince of Soubiſe reaſ- 
ſembled his gens · d armes; the Duke of Chaulnes, 
his light-horſe ; all theſe formed themſelves, and 


marched. Four ſquadrons of the gens- d' armes 


advanced on the right of the King's houfehold ; 


the horſe- grenadiers were at the head, under Mon- 
-fieur de Grille, their captain; the mouſqvetaires, 
commanded by Monſieur: de Jurillac; quitkly 
Joined them. | 


In this important moment, Count  d'Eu and 


the Duke of Biron at the right ſaw; with regret he 
troops at Antoine quit their poſt, according to the 


poſitive order of Marſhal Saxe. will be 
& anſwerable for your diſobedience,“ ſaid the 


Duke of Biron to them: * am ſure the King 
ill approve of it; eſpecially in an inſtant when 
« the face of affairs is going to change. I am 


te poſitive that Marſhal Saxe will think well of it.“ 


The Marſhal arriving at the place, and being in- 
formed of the King's reſolution, and the wilfing- 


neſs of the troops, readily yielded to the meaſure : 
2 he 
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he could change his opinion when it was needful. 4. bad 
He made the regiment of Piedmont re-enter An- 
toine, and, in ſpite of his weakneſs, conveyed 
himſelf rapidly from the right to the left towards the 

9 LIriſh brigades, recommending to all the troops, as 


he paſſed them, to make no more falſe fired; but 70 


e act in concert. 

4 The Duke of Biron, Count d' Eſtrẽes, the Mar 
h, quis de Croiſſy, and Count de Lowendhal, Heute- 
ho nant-generals, ditected this new wack Five 
aſ- ſquadrons of Penthievre followed Monſieur de 
88 Croiſſy and his ſons. The regiments of Chabril- 
nd lant, de Brancas, de Brionne, Aubeterre, and 
es Courten, haſtened thither, led on by their co- 
3 lonels. The regiment of Normaridy, and the car- 
an bineers, ar laſt penetrated through the firſt ranks 
es, of the column, and revenged the death of their 
dy comrades flain in their firſt attack. The Iriſh ſe- 
8 conded them. The column was attacked at once 
nd in the front and both the flanks. | 


In ſeven or cight minutes this formidable corps 
was opened on all fides ; General Ponſonby, five 
colonels, five captains of the guards, and 4 great 
number of officers; were killed. The Engliſh ral- 
lied, but were obliged to retire; and quitted the 
field of battle without tumult, without confuſion, 
and were overcome with honour. 

The King of France went from regiment to 
regiment. The cries of Victory! and © Long 
live hs King !” the hats thrown up in the air; tie 

5 ſtandards 
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4.?- ſtandards and colours pierced with balls; the reci- 
| = procal felicitations of the officers, who embraced 
each other ; formed a ſcene of tumultuous joy, 
which every one partook of. The King alone 
remained tranquil, teſtifying his ſatisfaction, and 
making his acknowledgements to all the general 
officers, and to the commanders-of every corps ; 
ordering great care to be taken of the wounded, 
and to treat his enemies as his own ſubjrcts. 
Marſhal Saxe in the midſt of his triumph went 
to the King. He found ſtrength enough to em- 
brace his knees, and to ſay theſe words : * Sire, I 
© have lived long enough ! I have not wiſhed to 
« ſurviye this day but to ſee your Majeſty vifo- 
cc rious. You ſee,” added he, © on what all battles 
ce depend. The King lifted him up, and embraced 
him tenderly. 
To the Duke of Richelieu he ſaid, © I ſhall 
« never forget tic important ſervices that you have 
ce done me: he ſaid the ſame to the Duke de 
Biron. Marſhal Saxe then ſaid to the King, 
« Sire, I muſt confeſs I reproach myſelf for one 
« fault. I ſhould have placed another redoubt be- 
© tween the wood of Barri and Fontenoy ; but I 
cc could not ſuppoſe that there were generals hardy 
* enough to have attempted a—paflage at that 


cc place.” 

The battle of Fontenoy was followed by the 
moſt important conſequences to the French. 
The Engliſh retired towards Bruſſels, and the 


French 
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French advanced: wi; Ghent, after defchting 4 f. 


detachment of Engliſ at Mele, wht wert ent to 


relieve, Ghent. The town and citadel of /Towinay 
ſurrendered in a feu days aſter the; battlt. The 
conqueſt of Ghent was fob wed by that of Bruges, 
Aeth, Oſtend, Dendumnade pep rn = 
Nieupott. | &} 21 31.51 

Nacwichſtunding theſe Fen * 8 the 
Queen of Hungary gained an advantage; which 
coſt no blood, and accompliſned her chief and 
moſt deſirable object. She never loſt hopes of 
placing the Imperial crown upon the head: of her 
huſband, even in the life-time of Chatles VII. 
and, after the death of this Emperor, ſhe believed 
herſelf. ſure of it, notwithſtanding: che King of 
Pruſſia was at war with her, that the EleQtor-Par 
latine refufed his conſent, and a French army 
which lay near Frankfort; might obſtruct the elee- 
tion. This was the army commatided by the 
Prince de Conti: but twenty thouſand men had 
been drawn from it, to increaſe the army at Fon- 
tenoy. The Prince could nt prevent the junc- 
tion of all the troops which the Queen of Hun- 
gary had in this part of Germany, and which came 
and covered Frankfort, where the election was 


made as quietly as in time of peare. 


Thus France failed in the great object of the 
war, which was to deprive the Houſe of Auſtria 


of the Imperial throne, The election was made 
September 13, 1745. The King of Pruſſia by 
Vor. IV. his 


Aa 
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. = * xj his ambaſſadors declared the election to be null 
and void. The Electoi-Palatine, whoſe countries 
had been ravaged by the Auſtrian armies, entered 
a proteſt to the ſame. purport. The electoral am- 
baſſadors of theſe two Prinees retired from Frank- 
fort; but this made no alteration in the form of 
the election, becauſe it is ſaid in the Golden Bull, 
That if tte Electors, or their ambaſſadors, re- 
te tire from the place of election before the King 
ec of the Romans the future Emperor is elected, 
« they: ſhall be deprived of their right of ſuffrage 
Fi for that time, as 28 Judged to FAVE wan 
* doned 0 20 27 
The Queen of Hongary (oor Empreſs) came 
to Frankfort, to enjoy her triumph and the coro- 
nation of her huſband. She ſaw, from a balcony the 
ceremony of the entry, and was the firſt: vba eried, 
Oober 1, c Long live the Emperor!” and all the people 
'745* anſwered with acclamations of joy and affection. 
This was the happieſt day of her life. Afterwards 
ſhe went to ſee her army ranged in order of 
battle near Heidelberg, to the number of ſixty 
thouſand men. The Emperor her ſpouſe received 
her ſword- in- hand at the head of the army. She 
paſſed between the lines, ſaluted every body, dined 
under a tent, and ordered a florin to be diſtributed 
to every ſoldier. 
It was the fate of this Princeſs, and of the af: 
fairs that diſturbed her reign, that the moſt lucky 
events were balanced on all ſides by equal dif- 


graces. 
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graces.” The Emperor Charles VII. loſt Bava- 


ria at the time they were crowning him Emperor; 
and the Queen of Hungary loſt a battle while the 
was preparing the coronation of her huſpagd 


Francis 1. The King of Pruſſia was ce victor 
at Sore, near the ſource of the Elbe. 3 


In the midſt of theſe great jerpdericin an un⸗ pd Quad 
precedented offer of a mediation was received, fen his me- 
which could not be expected: this was from the 
Grand Turk. His prime miniſter wrote to all 


the Chriſtian Courts which were at wär, and ene 


horted them to ceaſe the effuſion of human blood, 
and offered the mediation of his maſter. Such 
an offer had no conſequences; but at leaff ĩt ought 
to have ſerved to make ſo many Chriſtian Powers 
recollect themſelves, who, having begun 4 War 
through intereſt, had continued it through ob- 
e 1 would finiſh ir ouly” thiough "nevef: 
ſity. b 

The King of Profiia eds other meide to 
bring about the peace, and to preſerve” Sileſia. 
His troops completely beat the Auſtrians and 
Saxons at the gates of Dreſden; and he entered 
that city at the head of ten battalions and ten ſqua 
drons; diſarmed three regiments of the militia 


which compoſed! the garriſun; went to the palace, 
where he viſited the two Princes and the three 
Princeſſes, the children of the King of Poland, 
who reſided in it; embraced them, and ſhewed 
them all the marks of tenderneſs and regard, which 
might 


A a2 


A. 


EY 5 


diation. 


= 
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E 2 might be expected from the moſt polite man of 
— his ge. Ha ordered the ſhops and warehouſes 
which had ꝓeen ſhut up to be opened; gave a din- 
ner to all the foreign miniſters; had an Italian 
opera played; in fine, it was ſcarcely perceptible 
that the town was in the power of the con- 
queror : and the taking of Dreſden. was 2 
lized only by the entertainments gat. he _ 
there. MTA | F 
Peace b —_— But what, as Rill, more 8 he 958 
Gaand Aut tered Preſden only on the 18th of December, 
1746, and made a peace there with Auſtria and 
Bx@dy on the 25th of the ſame month, leaving 
all che weight of . war upon the King of 
France. 5443, It 
Maria-Theteſa in A hd peace ee 
wich teluctance her pretenſions to Sileſia; and 
Frederick gave her no other advantage than the 
acknowledgment of Francis I. for Emperor. 
The EleQor-Palatine, as a contracting party in the 
treaty, acknowledged the ſame; and it coſt, the 
King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, only one 
million of crowns, German money, which he,was 
to give to the conquerr, with inderelt to the day 
of payment. i 4 £4 
The King of Pruſſia returned to 199 Where 


and the encouragement of arts in his; daminions. 
He paſſed all of a ſudden from the tumults of war, 
to a ee retirement, He cloſely applied 

himſelf 


he applied himſelf ſolely to perſecting the laws, 
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- | Wy 
himſelf to poetry, to eloquence, and hiſtory ;. all 
which were equally parts of his character. 
| The King of France, deprived: a ſecond time of 


4. D. 
3745+ 


” - * 


this important fuccour, nevertheleſs til} coninue ct 


his conqueſts. The object of the war now; an tlie 
part of France, was to force' the Queen of Hun- 
gary, by her loſſes in Flanders, to cede what the 
diſputed in Italy, and to oblige the States- General 
at leaſt to return to that n from which they 


had departed: - 


T he Queen of Hungary waited to make reta- 
liation upon France for the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained 
from the King of Pruſſia. This project, though 
impracticable, was approved of; for there are ſa- 
ſons when all the world are blind. The empire 
given to Francis J. encouraged them to think that 


the Circles would determine to take 


againſt France; and the Court of Vienna ſpared no 


arms 


pains to engage them in ſuch a meaſure ; but the 


empire remained neuter. 


The Queen of Hungary, now Empreſs- Queen, 
truſted the fafety of the Low Countries to the 


'Engliſh and Dutch. In the middle of winter, 
that is, on the 29th of January, 1746, Marſhal' 


- Bruſſels 


1746. 


Saxe commenced the fiege of Bruſſels ; whieh he taken. 


took in about three weeks. 


The Prince of Conti had under his command 4 
ſeparate body of the army, with which he inveſted 


Mons on the ſeventh of July, the capital of Auf. 
trian Hainault; twelve battalions, which defended 


Aa 3 


it, 
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Hes. it, ſerving to increaſe the number of priſoners of 
— war, half of whom were Dutch. The Auſtrians 
the-Frenelf never loſt ſo many places, nor the Dutch ſo many 
3 ſoldiers. St. Gnillain ſhared the ſame fate, and 

Charleroy ſoon followed : the lower town was taken 
by aſſault; the trenches being openedæ onhy two 
days. The Marquis (afterwards Marſtral) v deola 
Fare took poſſeſũon of Charleroy upon ther qame 
conditions as were impoſed on the other towns that 
had made any reſiſtance; that is, the garriſon were 
made priſoners. The grand project was to go to 
Matſtrieht, from whenee they could eaſily com · 
mand the United Provinces; but to leave nothing 
behind in Flanders, it was neceſſary:to lay ſiege 
to the important town of Namur. Prince 
Char les, who at that time commanded the army, 
made every r Say 6 to prevent the ſiege; but 
in van 5407 26W 179701998905 ein 
The Prince de 8 Governor for- the 
Empreſs Queen; but the / Dutchy who were in 
garriſon, neither paid him obedience nor reſpect. 
The trenches were opened before Namur on the 
roth of September, 1 3 eps on 
the 1th, 17456. V2 20010197198) 
After the taking of No amur; it eee 
to diſperſe or beat the allied army, which was en- 
| camped at that time on this fide the Mevſe;" ha- 
1. ving Maeſtricht on the right, and Liege on the 
Wal kt. Th * two armies benen each other's mo- 
Ht | Who Hy” 34 Nit ene 
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lions, and bad many ſkirmiſhes fore ſereral dn 


the Jar dividing then Dal . 


/» Marſhal Saxe, intending to come e to an ide 
ment, marched towards the enemy on tho th tif 
October, at break of day, in ten columns. ¶ he 
two armies wefe ſeen from the ſuburbs of Liege- 
as from an amphitheatre. The French were an 
hundred and twenty thouſand ſtrong, and the allies 
only eiglity thouſand. The preſent method of at- 
taeking an army is the ſame as that of a town, hat- 
tering it with cannon. The allies had to fear, that: 
after being driven from the villages, they could 
not paſs the river. Thus they - riſked their total 
deſtruct ion, which was what Ne Saxe wiſhed 
for. 8 41 Hop asche W nN Da SY Ig 2 

The ee * whe French-loſt.in 
this engagement was the Marquis de Fenelon, ne- 
phew to the famous Archbiſhop of Cambray« 7 

This battle was only blood ſpilt in vain, and 
one calamity wort; for both parties neither gained 
nor loſt ground and each took their former quarters. 
The beaten army advanced even cloſe to Fopgresz 
the victorious one paſſed by way of Louvain into 
the midſt of its conquẽſts, and retired to enjoy the 
ſweens of a repoſe which the ſeaſon commonly; re- 
quires in: theſe countries, to wait the return af the 
ſpring, in order to renew thoſe / cruelties anti mis» 
fortunes Which the winter only ſuſpended. 


Fhe Houſe of France loſt more in Italy than it — in 


gained in Flanders; and theſe loſſes ſeemed to be 
A a 4 more 


= 


* 


— — — 


French from the Alps, joined to the Genoeſe 
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More irreparable than their fucceſs in Flanders, ap- 
ed uſeful, becauſe the cſtabliſhmeps of Don 
Billy was then the true object of, the Mar. If 
15 vere coggugred in Italy, they had n rgſcrce 
left. for, this. eſtabliſnment; and it as. in van to 
have been vidtarious in F landers. In effect, Spain 
as become the principal pay in the wass! By 
—— by, land the war was cart iod op ſolely; ſor 
er ; and ſhe never loſt ſight of, Parcna, Placsntis 
and the Milapeſa. Of ſo many dominions diſputed 
with the heireſs of the Houſe of Auſtria, theres: 
mained only theſe Provinces, of Italy to which am 
claims could be laid. m7 eee ee eee 
Since the foundation of the, monarchy, this War 
was the only. one in which France was barely an 
auxiliary. She Was na more in the cauſe of the 
Emperor Charles VII. to, the. time of his deaths, 
and in that of the lafant Don, Philip till che 
peace. Ati ritt N 
. At che beginning of the campaign, of 1746 in 
Italy, appearances. were favourable for Erance, 
Don, Philip's, amy, which deſcended with the 


oops, Was reputed to conſiſt, of eighty thouſand 
raen; that of Count de Gages, who: had-puſued 
the Germans to the enuirons of Rome, adyanded, 
ang With the, Neapolitan army was about chürty 
thouſand ſtrang., This was juſt at che ej me that 
the. King of Pruſſia, operating on the ſide of 


ep fad. the, Prince of Conti. on the Rhing, 
D2fli 707 prevented 


LEASE SS S 7 


Modena, and Count de Gages, at the liead of the 


Villars, appointed captain- general of Don Philip's 


the entrance into Mantuan Montſerrat, a coutitry 


Re man BROADS. > 2.0.09 Þ * 
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clare war in form againſt the King of Sardinia. 
The deſign was, that the Spaniſh” and Ne eapolitap 
army ſhould Join the French and Spaniſh | forces in 
the Milaneſe: 5 

About the month of March, 1745, the Duke of 


Spaniſh” and Neapolitan army, had purſued the 
Auſtrians from the 'environs of Rome to Rimini, 
from Rimini to Ceſene; to Imola, to Forli, ro Bo. 
logna, and at laft, quite to Modena. N 
Marſhal Maillebois, a pupil of the ddt 


army, arrived ſoon after, by the way of 'Vinti- 
miglia and Oneglia, and came down towards 
Montſerrat about the end of the month _ June, ar 
the head of the Spaniards and French.” © 7 

From the ſmall principality of Oneglia there is 
a deſeent into the warquiſate of Final, which is at 
the extremity of the territory of Genoa, and is 


thick ſet with' rocks, which are a continuation ot 
the Alps. Aſter marching through the valleys 
between theſe rocks; the fertile country of Alex. 
andria preſents irfelf; and the direct road to Milan 
is from Alexandria to Tortona. Some miles fur“ 
ther is the paſſage of the Po: next, Pavia appeats 
upon che Teſino; and from Pavia it is but a das 
re to the famous city of Milan, which lb hot 


2 PTS 505. a 
| the Auſtrian forces from fiictobring Cl 
Italy. The Genoeſe even had the boldneſs to de — 


1 I 2% 2 ' 
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g 4. fortified, and always ids ltd Meyg ce U HeHübver x 


Sv pies! the Teſbo; but which has“ 4 very ftrong 
caltley capable of making a very "vigorous and long | 


re M ab e 1890 01808 TY - 


'To lee on chis country, it is only neceſſary to 
mide marthes : to keep” a ſharp To to 


the right and left is expedient, over a vaſt extent of 
country; alſo to be maſter of the coutſe of the Poj 
from Caſal to Cremona; and to guard the Oglio, 
a fer which falls from the Alps of the Tirol por 
at Ieaſt to be in poſſeſſion of ILodiy Crema and 
Pizzighitona, in order to block up the road aguinſt 
dr Germans Who may arrive from Trentin this 
way! In fine, a free communieation more eſpe 
cially muſt be had behind theſe places With the 
river of Genoa; that is to ſay; with the ſtrait paſs 
whieh runs by the fide of the ſea, from Antibes to 
Monaco and Vintimiglla, in ordert to have à ſure 
retreat in caſe of misfortune. All the poſts of this 
cauntry are knon and diſtinguiſſied by as many 
battles as the territory of Fl ander. 
*Phis Italian eampaigu, which finiſhed ſo unhap- 
ptly;*commenced with one of the moſt brihiant 
manteuvres that ever was "performed j/andowhich 
would ſuffiee to have eſtabliſned a memorable 
glory, if great actions were not in theſetitnes hu- 
ried in the vaſt multitude of the battles; andi te- 
ſides, Af this happy" event had not been fblbwed 
by*difaſters; (UB: SLUC 24148114 c. I&W an 
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The King of "Sardinia, at the head of twenty- 4: * 
five thonſand men, and Count eee, 
a number of Auſtrians pretty nearly egual, were. “ — 2 
entrenched in a creek or hay hieh was ſormed - 
the Tanaro, near where it diſcharges itſelf inta ds 
Po, between Valentia and-Alexandnia. 4/47 TT 

Marſhal Maillebois, who.commanded the French 
army, and Count Gages, General of! the.Spaniſh 
troops». croſſed! the Tanato with the water up to 
their middle They forced the camp of the King 
of Sardinia, and obliged- him to retreat towards 
Cafal in Piedmont ; by whieh means they begame., 
maſters of the eritire.courſe of the po 1/4 

The Infant Don Philip was in poſſeſnon of Mi-4. 


lan, butonot of the caſtle. His mother, the 


Queen oſ Spain, ordered him poſitively to attack it. 
Marſhal; Maillebois wrote thus in the month of 


December, 1745: I ſoreſee a total deſtruction, 


«< .if we obſtinately remain in the Milaneſe. The 
Spaniſh: Couneil perſiſted in it, and all was loſt. 
The troops of the Empreſs Queen on one ſide, 
and the Piedmonteſe on the other, gained ground 
everywhere. The ſurrender of places and redon- 
bled Jofles greatly diminiſned the combined armies 
ol France and Spain ; and, at laſt, the fatal battle 
ol Placentia, fought June 16, reduced them te 
leave Italy with Wewer a in eee co 
dition; Ni int 10 2 W hr 


This battle was BY e and matt blootly of 
all the war. Marſhal Maillebois begun the attack 
three 
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ADs three hours before. day, and remained conqueror 
* long time on the right wing, which be com- 
rysnded 5 but the left wing of che army being ſur- 
funded by a ſuperior number of Auſtrians, Was 
entirely defeated; and after nine hours combat they 
were obliged to retire under Placentia. 
I the ancient method of cloſe fighting wete in 
practice, an engagement of nine hours, battalion 
againſt battalion, ſquadron againſt ſquadron, and 
man to man, would deſtroy whole armies, and Eu- 
rope would have been depopulated by the prodi- 
gious number of battles chat have been fought in 
our days: but, in theſe combats, they ſeldom eloſe. 
Muſkets and cannon are leſs deſtructive than the 
pike or the ſword were formerly. They are # long 
time even without firing; and in the encloſed 
country of Italy, where they fire through hedges, 
a great deal of time is loſt in ſeizing a trifling poſt, 
in pointing che cannon, in forming and reforming: 
thus nine hours of battle are not 0 1 0 
deſtruction. 
Tbe loſs of the Spaniarde, of the Frenphycagd 
Name Neapolitan regiments, - amounted, leeres, 
to above eight thouſand men killed and wounded, 
beſides four thouſand being made priſoners. At 
laſt, the army of the King of Sardinia arrived, and 
then the danger was doubled; for the whole army 
of the three Powers of France, Spain, and Naples, 
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to all appearances, was to fill up the meaſure oi his 
misfortunes. Tis was the death of his father 
Philip V. King of Spain. The. conqueſt of Oran 
from: the Moors; the crown of Naples and Sicily 
taken from the Auſtrians, and placed upon the 
head ef his fon Don Carlos:; gnalized his reigns: 
and, ſome time before his death, he flattered · him.: 
ſelf with ſeeing the Milaneſe, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, ſubmit to the Infant Don Philip, his other 
ſon ere —— wich the cen .of 
ParFma. bs eg 
eee dm he Men, mee N 
deſigns which put all Europe in motion, he expe- 
e than any one the vanity of grandeur, 
and the grie vous neceſſity of ſacrificing ſo many 
thouſands of men to intereſts which change every 
day. Diſguſted with ſovereignty, he had abdicated 
the throne in favour of his eldeſt ſon Don Louis, 
and reaſſumed it again after the death of that 
Prince ; always ready to quit it, as having expe- 
rienced nothing but the bhitterneſs that is attached 
to human Ae even in the n of en 
power.. "86G g/ ofs 
1 army, lich was to wbdue Italy. 
retired immediately to Gavi, towards the conHïʒ 
of the Genoeſe. The Infant and the Duke of 
Modena went to Genoa; but inſtead of being ſe- 


eure there, their alarms were augmented. Genoa 
| was 


4 


Arge vnfarainate junkore, the alen dun A; Db. 
Philip, received a piece of news, ich, aceordingi ww 
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n blocked up by an Englih Beek; and Ahe. had 


> origong ta. ſyppert.the (ſew cavalry, car til 


ayſpgined. Forty thauſand Auſtrians, ang cent) 
thauſand. Piedmanteſe, approached it. If chan rp- 
mained...in; Genoa, they might, have deſendedi itz 


hut they abandoned the cgunties of, Nice, Savoy, 


and Provence, The Marquis, de la Mipa, are 
Spaniſh general, wad ſent to ſave, the gemains of the 
army. The.:Gengeſe beſought bim co Rays hot 
they could obtain, nothing. SHT 7 RIM 18 3923 | 
+; Genga is not a city that ought, like. Milan, „to 
carry its Keys m whomſocyer approaches. it wich an 
Army... Beſides, the works of the city, theres 
ſecond rampart, of more than two leagues extent, 


formed by achain of rocks, Beyond this dguþlgen- 


he poſt af, the, Rochetta 
by which. the enemy — had been deemed 
always impregnable: Jet. the troops yhich (guarded 
this poſt made no reſiſtance, but went and joiged 
che ſhattered, army of the French and. Spaniaxds, 
which had filed off by Vintimiglia. The gonſter- 
nation of the. Genoelt woulch not permit, chem even 
to. attempt a deſenee. They had, a conſidgrabde 
Falle, and the, enemy no cannon at alla 
they did not wait its arrival, andi. terror Pr 
Fe een reaſon. ta fear. 
Wh ſenate, dilpatehed, ſour {cpators gtd the defiles 
[ he, mountains, N ere the Auſtrians were FA! 
camped, » p.recciys. from General Brown, andthe 
Marquis 
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four HD te deffvervp'their Own Wilen end 
the French and Spann priſdners f ar; 
yield up all che effet beldnging to — 
Prahees Spulh; bud Naples! Trey. ft Uefütf d 
thar fout Nnutots) ouſd be delfrerett up avi. 
tages at Milan; that they ſhetid pay up 
ſpot fiſty rhouſand Genovins, which make Aout 
fort Nundre@th6uſtind French livres, ll tie c 
queror” ſhould Ampoſe ſüch titxes"as' ke ths 2 
daifpe Tl gas 1601 Hof Ota meg Tl; HI 
"Rs tetnettiteredd cht Louis XIV. had Ter. 
ly ute ef the Püge orf Getdoa, cſtük fe, 
i ſetkatbre, "foul 'repett W Verfalls, 5 


make an ipblogy to Hitt." Techem prefs- N 
rey adtled two före; But ſhe placed Ber gl 
refuffng Whit Lots had exalted,” She was of of pr 
nion that there was * huchblin ling the 
wealt, and only thought of Hiifing Heavy contribu. 
tions ö them, which Ihe Had ròre need of chat the 
vin atnbitidn of feeing the Doge of che Rel rer 
public ef Genòa; with — at the feet 4 
che Imperial thröſe.. iat 2212189, on 121} Wa 
Gene Was taxed” ar twenty-Tobr mine ns 0 
lieres; enough to ruin ir totally. This fel ublic 
little Yhought, At the beginning of the War Re the 
wrap Houſe of Küſtria, chat ſhe fibula 
be 
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4D: be e made the victim of it: but when Europe takes 

/, there is no little ſtate which ought not to 

wemble. 

The Auſtrian power, reduced in Flanders, but 
vicorious in the Alps, was only embarraſſed about 
the choice of the conqueſts ſhe might make to- 

wards Italy. It appeared equally eaſy to enter 

Naples or Provence; but it would have been eaſier 
to have kept Naples. The Auſtrian Council be- 
lieved, that, after having taken Toulon and Mar- 
ſeilles, there would be no difficulty in reducing 
the Two Sicilies, and that the paſſage i the A 
might be cut off from the French. 

On the 28th of October, 1746, Marſhal Maille- 
bois was upon the Var, which ſeparates France from 
Piedmont, with not quite eleven thouſand men, 
The Marquis de la Mina did not bring back nine 

thouſand. The Spaniſh General ſeparated them 

from the French, and turned towards Savoy by the 

way of Dauphiny ; for the Spaniards were always 
maſters of this duchy, which they were willing to 
preſerve by abandoning the reſt. 
The conquerors paſled the Var, with near forty 
thouſand men. The remains of the French army 
retired into Provence, in want of every thing; 
half the officers on foot; without ammunition, or 

implements for deſtroying the bridges, and ſhort 
of proviſions, 

1420 | The flames of war which began towards the Da- 

i nube, and almoſt ar the gates of Vienna, and had 
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at firſt the appearance only of a few months dura- Berg 


= 


to the Auſtrians. On one ſide; their'detachmeſt n 
deſolated Dauphiny; on the other, they paſſed 


tion, had reached after ſx years the coaſts of 
France. Almoſt all Provence was become rey 


beyond the Durance. Vence and* Grace here 
abandoned to pillage. The Engliſn made de 
ſoents into Brittany; and - their fleet anchored be 
bre Toulon and Marſeilles, to aſſiſt their allies 
in taleing coſe two cities, while other ſquadronb 
attacked the err in Aſia and me- 
rica. 228 Me $44,444 (ey 4 tb  TRITG "+; inotals 


Belleiſle was ſent there to repair the evils of war. 
He ſaw nothing but deſolation; a frightened mi- 
litia 3. ſhattered regiments without diſcipline, who 
tore the very hay and firaw- from each other ; the 
ſumpter-mules dying for want of food, the enemy 
having ranſacked and devoured: every thing from 
the Var to the rivers d'Argent and Durance. The 
Infant Don Philip and the Duke of. Modena were 
in the town of Aix, in Provenee, where they 
waited the efforts of France and Spain to releaſe 
them from their cruel ſitu atio... 
Their reſources were yet at a difence 3:icheir 
wants and dangers preſſing. The Marſhal found 
great difficulty to borrow. in his on name ſiſty 
thouſand crowns, to ſupply the moſt urgent oe · 
caſions; and was obliged to perform the officeg'of 
Commiſſary and Comptroller. AE in 
Vor. IV; of Bad 16:4 \ By gs 
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Revolution 
of Genea. 
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proportion -as the government ſent him ſome bat- 
t talions and ſquadrons, he took poſſeſſion of poſts, 
by means of which he ſtopped the progreſs of the 
Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe. 

In the beginning of January, 1747, finding 
himſelf fixty battalions and twenty-two ſquadrons 
ſtrong, and being ſeconded by the Marquis de la 
Mina, who furniſhed him with four or five thou- 
ſand Spaniards, he ſaw himſelf in a condition of 
driving the enemy out of Provence, by purſuing 
them from. poſt to poſt. They were ſtill more 
embarraſſed than he, on account of the failure of 
proviſions. This effential article renders the 
greateſt part of invaſions abortive; They kad 
been furniſhed at firſt with proviſions from Genoa 
but the ſurpriſing revolution of that place at this 
time, which all hiſtory cannot parallel, deprived 
them of a neceſſary ſupport, and by that means 


obliged them to return to Italy. 


This revolution of Genoa was as ie, r as it 
was unforeſeen. 

The Auſtrians uſed the rights of victory with 
rigour; and the Genoeſe having exhauſted their 
reſources, and paid all their ſtock out of St. 
George's bank, which was fixteen millions, re- 
queſted a releaſe for the other eight: but on the 
zoth of November, 1746, it was ſignified to them 
on the part of the Empreſs-Queen, that they muſt 
not only diſcharge that ſum, but alſo pay about 
the ſame ſum for the maintenance of nine regi - 

ments 
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ments quartered in the ſuburbs and neighbouring 
villages. 
On the ebend of theſe orders, deſpair 


ſeized all the inhabitants. Their commerce was 


ſunk ; their credit loſt ; their bank exhauſted ; 
their magnificent country-houſes, which embel- 


liſned the environs of Genoa, pillaged; the inha- 


bitants treated by the ſoldiers as ſlaves: in ſhort, 
they had nothing more to loſe, except their lives; 
and there was not a Genoeſe who at laſt did not 
appear fully determined to ſacrifice even life itſelf, 
rather than bear any Wü a treatment ſo ſhame- 
ful and ſevere. 


| Genoa, thus andere; ſtill reckened among her 
diſgraces the loſs of the kingdom of Corſica; which 


had ſo long revolted againſt them; and the mal- 
contents of which would, without doubt, be 
for ever ſupported by the conquerors. Corſica, 
whick- complained of being oppreſſed by Genoa in 


the ſame manner as Genoa was by the Auſtrians, 


rejoiced, in this chaos of revolutions, at the mis- 
fortunes of their maſters, This additional weight 


of calamity was felt only by the Senate, which, in 


lofing. Corſica, loft nothing but a phantom of au- 


thority ; but the reſt of the Genoeſe were victims 


to 1 Anictibes which ſlavery e along 


with it. 


. the *Bviiarbes formed ee 


artfully the deſperate reſolutions that the inhabi- 


tants ſeemed difpoſed to take, in which they had 
B b 2 occaſion 
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1 ci 

| [ _ — 4 occaſion for the greateſt circumſpection; becauſe, m. 
30 n all appearance, a raſh and ill- ſupported revolt th 
is would bring deſtruction on the town and fenate, fe: 
I The emiſſaries of the Senators contented them- ſo 
MH. ſelves with ſaying to the moſt reputable of the in 
1 people, How long is it that you will wait for the fe 
T « Auftrians'to cut your throats in the arms of aſl 
4 ur wives and children, and rob you of that ral 
4 * ſmall remainder of ſubſiſtence which you have art 
Uh tt left'?- Their troops are; diſperſed / without the 4 
ur ee walls; and in the town only a few remain, who ga 
3 < Keep the guard of your gates. You are here arr 
1 * upwards of thirty thouſand capable of a coup: bu 
fr « de-main is it not better to die than to behold Ve 
in « the ruin of your country? Many ſuch diſcourſes tri; 


animated the people; but as yet they did not dare in 
to ſtir, nor had any one the courage to erect the ab 


ſtandard of liberty. if 

The Avſtrians took cannon and mortars from the 
the arſenal of Genoa for. the expedition of Pro- mi 
vence, and made the inhabitants draw them; who Ge 
murmured, but ſtill obeyed. An Auſtrian Cap- pec 
tain, on December 5, 1746, having rudely ſtruck cre 
one of them who did not pull ſtrong enough, this ma 


moment was a ſignal for the people to aſſemble; che 
all was in motion; and they armed themſelves 
with every thing they could find, ſtones, ſticks, W b 
ſwords, muſkets, and all ſorts of inſtruments. beg 
Theſe people, who, when the enemy was at a great Th 
Ne had not the leaſt thought of defending their 


City, 
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city dow began to defend it when that enemy was 
maſter of it. 
this conimotion would ſubſide of itſelf, and that 
fear would Toon take place of this tranſitory fury; 
ſo that the next day he contented himſelf with re- 
inforoing the guards at the gates, and ſending a 
few. detachments into the ſtreets. The people re- 
aſſembled in greater numbers than the day before, 
ran to the palace, and demanded of che Doge the 
arms that were depoſited there, who made no an- 
{wer ; but the domeſtics ſhewed them another ma- 
gazine, to which they fled, forced it open, and 


armed themſelves. An hundred officers diſtri- 


buted themſelves in the market - place z the ſtreets 


vere barricaded; and the order which the Auſ- 


trians endeavoured as much as poſſible to reftore 
in this ſudden and furious inſurrection, by no means 
abated the ardour of the Genoeſe. 

It appears, that on this and the e days 
the conſternation which had ſo: long: diſpirited the 


minds of: the Genoeſe, had got poſſeſſion of the 


Germans. They did not attempt to: quell the 
people with regular troops, but left them to in- 
creaſe their numbers, and make themſelves 
maſters of the gates of St. Thomas and St. Mi- 
chael. 

The "ER not yet certain that the 3 
would be able to ſupport what they had ſo well 
begun, ſent a deputation to the Auſtrian General. 
The Marquis de Botta was negociating when he 


B b 3 ſhould 
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The Marquis de Botta thought 
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4. p. ſhould have taken up arms, and told the Senators 


1746. 


— that they ſhould arm the Genoeſe troops which 


were left diſarmed in the town, join the Auſtrians, 
and fall upon the rebels at a ſignal he ſhould give: 
but it could not be expected that the Senate of 
Genoa ſhould join the oppreſſors of their country 
to deſtroy its defenders, and complete its ruin. 
The Germans, depending on the intelligences 
they had in the town, advanced (December g, 
1746) to the gate of Biſagno by the ſuburb of that 
name; but were received by a diſcharge of can- 
non and muſquetry. The inhabitants of Genoa 
now compoſed an army, beat the drum in the name 
of the whole people, and ordered all the citizens 
under pain of death to appear in arms, and range 
themſelves under the ſtandards of their reſpective 
quarters. The Germans were attacked in the ſu- 
burbs of Biſagno and of St. Pierre des Arènes at 


once; the alarm-bell was heard at the ſame time 


in all the villages of the vallies, and the peaſants 
aſſembled to the number of twenty thouſand. A 
Prince, named Doria, at the head of the people, 


attacked the Marquis de Botta in St. Pierre des 


Arènes. The General and his nine regiments 
retired in diſorder, leaving four thouſand priſoners, 
and near one thouſand killed, with all their maga- 
zines and equipages, and retreated to the poſt of 
Bocchetta, purſued continually by the ſimple pea- 


ſants, and who forced him at laſt to abandon this 


poſt alſo, and fly quite to Gavi. 
| Thus, 
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Thus, by too much deſpiling and overhurden- 
ing the people, and being ſimple enough to be- 
lieve that the Senate would join them even againſt 
the inhabitants who ſupported the Senate itſell, 
the Auſtrians loſt Genoa, All Europe ſaw with 


? 


A. N. 
3746+ 
— 


ſurpriſe that a weak body of people, totally unac- 


quainted with arms, and whom neither their en- 
cloſure of racks, nor the ſuppart of the Kings of 
France, Spain, and Naples, could ſave from the 
Auſtrian bondage, broke it themſelves with⸗ 
out any ſuccours, and drove away their conques 


rors. 


In theſe tumults many robberies were committed; 
and the houſes of thoſe Senators who were. fuſe 
pected. of favouring the Auſtrian intereſt, were 
pillaged ; but the moſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance 
in this revolution was, that this fame people, who 
had four thouſand of their conquerors ſoldiers in 
priſon, did not turn their forces againſt their maſ- 
ters, They had chiefs ; but they had been pointed 
out to them by the Senate: and among theſe there 
was no one conſiderable enough to uſurp the au- 
thority long. The people choſe thirty-ſix citizens 
to govern them; but added four Senators, Gri- 
maldi, Scaglia, Lomelini, and Fornart; and theſe 


four Nobles ſecretly gave intelligence of all that 


paſſed to the Senate, which to appearance no 


longer interfered in the government; though it 
actually preſided, and cauſed a publiu diſavowal to 
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be made at Vi ienna of the revolution it fomented at 
carp Genoa,” | 

The Couneil of Wende, acting ſtill as matter, 
and imagining they ſhould ſoon be able to recover 
Genoa notified to them that the Senate muſt in- 


ſtantly pay the remaining eight millions of the ſum 


exacted from the Republic, and give thirty more 
for the damage ſuffered by their troops, reſtoring 
likewiſe all the priſoners, and executing juſtice on 
the ſeditious. Theſe orders, which an enraged 
maſter might have given to his rebellious and im- 


potent ſubjects, only ſerved to confirm the Ge- 


noeſe in the reſolution to defend themſelves, and 
in the hopes of driving from their territories thoſe 
whom they had chaſed out of their capital. Four 
thouſand” Auſtrians {til} remaining as hoſtages in 
opens of Genoa gave them farther e 
1 5 

In the mean time, the Auſtrians, aided by the 
Piedmpateſs, by quitting Provence, threatened to 
retake: Genoa. All Genoa was in a conſternation. 
Terror produced a ſecret correſpondence with their 


oppreſſors; and to add to this misfortune, there 


was a, great diviſion at this time between the Se- 
nate and the people. The city had proviſions, 
but no money; and eighteen thouſand florins per 
diem were wanting to defray the expences of the 
militia who were ſkirmiſhing in the country, or 
who deſended the city. The Republic had not one 
experienced officer, nor any regular diſciplined 

oe forces; 


es; 
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forces; and the harbour was blockaded by . 


ley. | 
The King of France, however, ſent the Senate 


2 million of livres by a ſmall veſſel, who eſcaped 


the Engliſh fleet. The gallies of Toulon and 
Marſeilles ſet fail with abour fix thouſand ſoldiers, 
reached Genoa, which revived the E * the i in- 


habitants. 20 


Soon after, the Duke de Boufflers arrived,” and 
took upon him the command of the forces which 


defended Genoa, whoſe numbers daily increaſed. 
This General had paſſed the Engliſh Admiral un- 
noticed in a ſmall bark, 

The Duke de Boufflers found "himſelf at the 
head of about eight thouſand regular troops in 2 
blockaded city, and expecting every moment to 
be beſieged; in which there was no regularity, no 
proviſions, no powder, and the chiefs of tke people 
were at variance with the Senate. The Auſtrians 
always had ſome ſpies in it; and the Duke had as 
much trouble at firſt with thoſe he came to defend, 
as thoſe he came to engage. He re-eſtabliſhed order 
every where; and proviſions were landed in ſafety, 
on paying proper conſideration to ſome of the Cap- 
tains of the Engliſh fleet. Thus private intereſt 
repairs public misfortunes! The Auſtrians had 
ſome friars in their intereſt ; but the Genoeſe made 


uſe of the ſame arms with more ſucceſs, The con- 
_ _feffors 


che Engliſh fleet, commanded by Admiral Med- www 


A. D. 


* 


1747; 
— 
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ſeſſors were engaged to refuſe: abſolution to thoſe 
who wavered between their country and the Auſ- 
trians. An hermit put himſelf at the head of the 
militia, whom he encouraged by his zeal in haran- 
guing them, and by his example in fighting. He 
was killed in one of the ſkirmiſhes - which happened 
daily, and died exhorting the Genoeſe: to defend 
themſelves. The Genoeſe ladies pledged their 
jewels to the Jews for money to defray the expences 
of the neceſſary fortifications. 

. But the greateſt of all encouragements was, the 
* of the French troops, whom the Duke often 
ſent out to attack the enemy in their poſts beyond 
the double works of Genoa. They ſucceeded in 
almoſt all theſe ſallies, whoſe particular hiſtory at 
that time drew attention, but was afterwards loſt 
in the multiplicity of greater events. 

The Court of Vienna at laſt ordered the blockade 
to be raiſed, And though Genoa was no longer at- 
tacked, yet it was {till threatened by the Piedmon- 
teſe, by the Engliſh fleet, and by the Auſtrians, 
The kingdom of Naples was expoſed ; all hepes 
loſt of eſtabliſhing Don Philip in Italy; and the 
Duke of Modena in this caſe appeared without re- 
ſource. But Louis XV, did not deſpond, 

He ſent the Duke of Richelieu to. Genoa with 
freſh troops and money. The Duke eſcaped the 
Engliſh fleet in a ſmall veſſel : his troops met with 
the ſame ſucceſs. The Court of Madrid ſeconded 


; theſe efforts; ſent about three thouſand men to 


Sen 
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Genoa ; and promiſed the Genoeſe two hundred * 
and fiſty thouſand livres per month: but the W 


of France paid them. 

The Duke of Richelieu in freak engagements 
repulſed the enemy, fortified all the poſts, and ſe- 
cured the coaſts. The Court of England ex- 
hauſted itſelf to cruſh Genoa, as that of France did 
to defend it. The Engliſh Miniſtry gave one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling to the Em- 
preſs- Queen, and the ſame ſum to the King of 
Sardinia, to undertake the ſiege of Genoa. The 
Engliſh loſt the money they advanced. Marſhal 
Belleiſle, after having taken the province of Nice, 
kept the Auſtrians and the Piedmonteſe in continual 
alarm, leſt, if they attempted the ſiege of Genoa, 
he ſhould fall upon them in the rear. Thus did 
they mutually impede each other's progreſs. 

To penetrate into Italy, in ſpite of the Auſtrian 
and Piedmonteſe armies, what way was to be. ta- 
ken? It was determined to take the route by the 
neck of the Exilles, about twenty+five leagues 
from Nice, and it was reſolved to carry that 
place. 

This enterpriſe was hot leſs difficult; but there 
was no choice to be made in ſo many perils. Mar- 
ſhal Belleiſle eagerly ſeized this occaſion to ſigna- 
lize himſelf. He poſſeſſed as much bravery i exe: 
cute a project, as dexterity to conduct it. He 
ſet out and took his route back by Dauphiny; and 
penetrating afterwards towards the neck of the 

Aſſietto, 


A. D. 
1747. 
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Aﬀſietto, on the road to Exilles, he found there 
twenty-one battalions of Piedmonteſe, who were 
waiting for him behind ramparts of ſtone” and 
wood, eighteen feet high, and thirteen feet in 
thickneſs, lined with artillery. To carry theſe re- 
trenchments, Belleiſle had only twenty-eight bat- 
talions and ſeven field - pieces, which could hardly 
be placed to advantage. They were yet embol- 
dened to this enterpriſe by the remembrance of the 
battles of Montalban and of Chateau-Dauphin, 
which ſeemed to Juſtify their audacity. There are 
no attacks equal in all reſpects; and it is more dif- 


ficult and mors fatal to attack palliſadoes, which 


muſt be plucked up by the hand under a deſcend- 
ing continual fire, than to climb up and fight upon 


rocks. Beſides; the Piedmonteſe were well diſei- 


plined. Troops that had been commanded by the 
King of Sardinia were not to be deſpiſed. The 
action laſted two hours; that is to ſay, the Sardi- 


nians killed all the French, they thought proper 


within that ſpace of time. 

Among the bloody en gagements which ſignalized 
this war on all ſides, this was one of thoſe that was the 
moſt to be deplored, on account of the premature 


loſs of ſeveral promiſing young men of diſtinction 


idly ſacrificed. They reckoned: three thouſand 
fix hSndred and ninety-five lain, and one thou- 


ſand fix hundred and fix wounded ; a fatality con- 


trary to the general event of | battles, wherein the 
wounded generally exceed the number of the dead, 
A great 
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A great number of officers periſhed : all the offi- 
cers of the regiment of Bourbon were killed or 
wounded, while the Piedmonteſe did not loſe one 
hundred. 

Belleiſle, in deſpair, tore up the palliſadoes ; ; and 
being wounded in both his hands, he ſtill tugged 
at the ſtakes with his teeth, when he received a 
mortal blow. He had often ſaid, that a General 


ought not to ſurvive his defeat; and he proved too 


clearly that this ſentiment was engraven on his 
heart. 

The wounded were carried to Briangon, where 
the fatal diſaſter of this day was quite unexpected. 


ready to lie-in, undertook the care of the hoſpitals, 
dreſſed the wounded with her own hands, and died 
in the diſcharge of this pious office ;—a melancholy 
but noble example, worthy to be conſecrated in 
hiſtory! 


CHAP. 


. 39 


A.D. 
1747. 
* 


Monſ. d' Audifret, the King's Lieutenant, ſold his 
filver plate to relieve the fick. His lady, though 
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CONTINUATION OF THE REIGN OF Tours xv. 


French King offers peace—Dutch Flanders taken—The Stadt- 
holder elected A bortive expedition of the Pretender to Scot- 
land Battle of Laffeldt—Bergen-op-Zoom taken —Maeſ- 
tricht beſieged - Ruſſians engaged Louiſbourg taken—Suc- 
ceſſes of the Engliſh by ſea—Affairs of India—Peace of 


Aix-la-Chapelle. 


A. D. 
1747. 


6 the King was in general 


nn . victorious, and particularly in Flanders, yet he 


FrenchKin 


offers peace, was the only party in the war who deſired peace. 


In order to accompliſh his object, he thought he 
was able to bring the Dutch over to his views. 
But the influence of England over the Dutch pre- 


vailed. 


It is true that they affected an acqui- 


eſcence, and that Breda was the place fixed upon 
for the ſeat of negociation. But the Britiſh Cabinet 
being at that time under the controul of that of 
Vienna, ated hypocritically ; and though Lord 
Sandwich was ſent to Breda, yet the Empreſs- 
Queen ſent nobody; and therefore the propoſition 


of peace came to nothing. 


evety commercial nation to promote peace. 


It is the intereſt of 


The 


Dutch, at this time, were a people wholly com- 
mercial, not warlike: they had neither good ge- 
nerals nor good ſoldiers; and their beſt troops were 
priſoners in F raace, to the number of thirty-five 


thouſand 
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thouſand men. Holland wis ho longer even 4 mari- 
time power: its admiralties could not then put to 
ſea twenty men of war. The States all perceived, 
that if the war broke into their provinces, they 
mult elect a Stadtholder, and conſequently a maſter. 
The magiſtrates of Utrecht, of Dort, and of the 
Brill, had always contended for a neutrality; and 
ſome other members of che Republic were avow- 
edly of the ſame opinion. In a word, it is cer- 
tain, that if the States-General. had taken à firm 
reſolution to reſtore peace to Europe, they might 
have effected it; they might have added this ho- 
nour to that of having. formerly made a flouriſhing 
free State of ſuch an inconſiderable country; and 
they had the power to acquire it a long time in 
their hands: but the Engliſh party prevailed; 
There are not a people on earth who conquer an- 
cient prejudices: with- ſo much difficulty as the 


391. 
A. D. 
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— 


Dutch. The irruption of Louis XIV. and the yeat 


1672, were ſtill at heart: and their minds, once 


ſtruck with the ambitious haughtineſs of Louis 


XIV. could not comprehend the moderation of 
Louis XV. They never thought him fincere ; 
they regarded all his pacific meaſures as ſo. many 
ſnares. 

The King, unable to perſuade them, was obliged 
to conquer a part of their country. While this 
uſeleſs Congrels was held, he ſent his forces into 
Dutch Flanders; a province diſmembered fram 
the domains of the very Houſe of Auſtria, whoſe 

a b 8 defence 
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2 D defence they had engaged in. It commences a league 


1 below Ghent, and extends to the right and to the ſur 
: left; on one ſide, to Middleburgh in Zealand; and pre 
on the other, to the Scheld below Antwerp: it is ble 
lined with a number of ſmall forts difficult of acceſs, pay 
and capable of making reſiſtance. The King, be- wh 
fore he took this province, carried his moderation ſid, 
fo far as to notify to the States-General, that he an 
mould look on theſe fortreſſes only as pledges, Or 
which he ſhould engage to reſtore” as ſoon as the ap! 
Dutch ſhould ceaſe to foment the war by granting Was 
free paſſage and aids of men and money to his 64 7 
enemies. =4 
No account was made of this indulgence; an off 
irruption alone was perceived; and the march of ©q 
the French troops made a Stadtholder. What the * 
Abbẽ de la Ville, when he was Envoy in Holland, FR 
had foretold, to ſome of the High and Mighty Sev 
Lards who refuſed all terms of reconciliation, and the 
wanted to change the form of government, now in 
actually happened: © It will not be e elec 
* but we who ſhall give you a maſter.” had 
Ihe people in general, on the news of an inva- ciet 
| Hon, demanded the Prince of Orange for their ſol 
; Stadtholder. The town of Tervere, of which he Thi 
is lord, began by nominating him. All the towns of 
in Zealand followed the example: : Rotterdam and eve 
Delft proclaimed him; and it was uſeleſs for the diu 
Regents to oppoſe the multitude: the public voice blo, 
was unanimous. The inhabitants of the Hague [KO 


11 7 e 5s ſurrounded * 
1115 a . * 4 4 : \ 
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ſurrounded the palace where the Deputies of the A. p. 
province. of Holland and Weſt- Friſeland aſſem- * 
bled, the moſt powerful of the Seven, which alone 

pays one half of the expences of the Republic, and 

whoſe Penſionary is looked upon as the moſt con- 


ſiderable perſon in the State. It was neceſſary, in 


he an inſtant, to hoiſt the enſign of the Houſe of 

es, Orange on the palace and on the town-houſe, to 

the appeaſe the people ; and, two days after, the Prince 

ng was elected Stadtholder. The commiſſion recites, 2 

his * That, in conſideration of the alarming ſituation «. 
* of affairs, they appoint William - Charles - 

an * Henry Frizo, Prince of Orange, of the branch 

of cf Naſſau-Dieſt, to be Stadtholder, Captain- 

the General, and High Admiral.“ 

id, He was ſoon acknowledged throughout the 

ity Seven Provinces, and received in that quality at 

nd the Aſſembly of the States-General. The terms 

0 in which the province of Holland had couched his 
election, ſhewed too plainly that the magiſtrates 


had appointed him againſt their will. It is ſufi- 


ciently known that every prince aims at being ab- 
ſolute, and that every republic is ungrateful. 
The United Provinces, which owed to the Houſe 
of. Naſſau the greateſt power that any petty State 
ever attained, could ſeldom fix upon the juſt me- 
dium between what they were indebted to the 
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AP; Louis XIV. in 1672, and Louis XV. if 174), 
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created two Stadtholders through terror; and the 
people of Holland have twice re- eſtabliſhed this 
ſtadtholderſhip, whi ich the f wanted to 
Ferre (Ir . bnzdturd 157 

The States had wok the Prince of Onge 
ignorant of public affairs as they poſſibly" cdbId; 
and even when the province of Gueldres Ha 
choſen him for ſtadtholder i in 17223 althougl this 
diftin&tion Was, at that time, only 2 2 title of h5fibr; 
though he could not diſpoſe of any ertiployitient, 
nor change any garriſon, nor iſſue any orders; yet 
the States of Holland wrote, in ſtrong terms, to 
thoſe of Gueldres, to diſſuade Hoſe konte 
"== which they ſtyled fatal. UI STFIOE 

One moment now deprived them of the phe 
0 had enjoyed for fifty years, 

'The new Stadtholder began, at ſetting out, th 
i the populace to pillage and pull down 
the houſes of the collectors of the exciſe, all rela- 
tions and dependants of the burgomaſters ; and, 
vhen the magiſtrates were thus attacked by "the 
people, the Ry were obliged to n Weir 
Tur | WC 
1 Tre Prince, quite tranquil amidſt theke demi 


1/1 tions, procured himſelf the fame authority which 
4 Had been given to King William, and thus feeured 
18 his power the firmer in his family. Not 6nly thie 
UN ſtadtholderſhip became hereditary to his male 
N . ide, but even to his daughter and their poſterity' 
fk 88 = 


* 
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for, ſome time afterwards, a law was paſſed, that, 


in default of male iſſue, a woman might be Stadt- . 


holder and Captain-General, provided ſhe com- 
mitted the exerciſe of the functions of her office to 
her huſband ; and, in cafe of a minority, the wi: 
dow of the Stadtholder was to have the title of 
Gouvernante, and to nominate a Prince to perform 
the functions of the Stadtholderſhip. * 

By this revolution the United Provinces became 
a kind of mixed monarchy, leſs limited, in many 
reſpects, than thoſe of England, Sweden, and Po- 
land. Thus nothing turned out in all this war 
which had been imagined at firſt ; and every thing 
contrary to the actions of all the Powers engaged 
in it, actually came to paſs. 


The enterpriſes, the ſucceſſes, and the misfor- Abortive 
tunes of Charles-Edward Stuart in England, — 
perhaps the moſt ſingular of any of thoſe events that u 


aſtoniſhed all Europe. He was the ſon of him a 
was ſtyled the Pretender, or the Chevalier de St. 
George. It is well known that his grandfather 
had been dethroned by the Engliſh. His great- 
grandfather was condemned to the block by his 
own ſubjects; and his great - great-· grandmother 
(Mary, Queen of Scots) underwent the ſame ſen- 
rence from the Parliament of England. This laſt 


ſcion of ſo many Kings waſted his youth in retire 


ment at Rome, with his father. He had more than 


once expreſſed a deſire to regain the throne of his 


anceſtors. He had been called into France Gnee 
30} Cc2 the 
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* the year, 1742, and had frequently expreſſed an 


4 anxious deſire to land in England. He now N 


at Paris for ſome favourable opportunity. PILL 
Diſcourſing one day with Cardinal Tegeig, the 
Cardinal ſaid to him, © Why do not you attempt 
c to paſs over to the north of Scotland in ſome 
« veſſel? _ Your preſence alone will form you a 
« « Party and an army; and then France mut a 
« you. Ne 
This bold advice correſponding with, the wilhes 
of Charles, he determined to follow it. He im- 
parted his deſign only to ſeven officers, part Iryſh, 
ard part Scotch, who agreed to ſhare his fate. 
One of them applied to, one Mr. Walſh, 4 Meer- 
chant at Nantz, and the ſon of an Iriſhman in the 
intereſt of the Houſe of Stuart, This merchant 
had a, frigate which mounted eighteen guns; on 
board of which the Prince embarked the 12th of 
June, 1745, equipped for an expedition, whoſe 
object was no Jeſs than the Crown of Great-Bri- 
tain, with only ſeven officers, about eighteen hun- 
dred fabres, twelve hundred muſkets, and forty- 
eight thouſand livres. The frigate was. convoyed 
by a man of war of 64 guns, named the Elizabeth, 
which had been fitted out at Dunkirk to cruiſe 
as a privateer. It was the cuſtom at this time for 
the Miniſter of the Marine to lend the King's ſhips 
to merchants and other adventurers, who paid a 
certain ſum for them to the King, and maintained 


the crew at their expence Swing the cruiſe, ei- 
ther 


- I » . _ N 
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ther the Miniſter of the Marine, nor yet the King 
of France, Knew any thing of the deſtination _ 
this mY UE 

On the 20th of the ſame month, the Elizabeth 
and the frigate, ſailing in company together, met 
with three Engliſh men of war convoying a fleet of 
merchantinen. The largeſt of theſe ſhips, mount- 
ing ſeventy guns, ſeparated from the reſt to engage 
the Elizabeth; and it was a moſt fortunate circum- 
ſtance, which ſeemed to preſage ſucceſs ro Charles, 
that his frigate” was not attacked. The frigate 
which carried the grandſon of James II. eſcaped, 
and crowed all her fails for Scotland. 

The circumſtances of the rebellion in Scotland 
do not — — make a part of the Hiſtory of 
France: they belong to that of Great-Britain. 
Aſter the Pretender's defeat at Culloden, he wan- 
dered about in Scotland for ſome time. The C ourt 
of France at length took pity on his diſtreſſes, and 
ſent 2 frigate to bring him off, on board of which 
ke. embarked in the month of September, and was 
landed at St. Paul de Leon on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1746. At the peace in 1748 he was obliged 
to leave France. This was the finiſhing ſtroke to 
the tyrannical Houſe of Stuart, 

While the rebellion was going on in Scorlaid, 


Ce 3 peace: 


; 


of 
the King of France purſued 'his conqueſts in the 18 


Low' CSbtnfes. He was unfortunate where he 
was not preſent, and always fortunate when accom- 
Panied by Marſhal Saxe. Still he was urgent for 


A 
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peace: but ſo many jealouſies had taken ſuch deep 

2 root, that very little or no confidence was placed in 

his declaration on that head. Even one of the 

Dutch States, when he preſented: the Stadtholder 

to the Stares-General, on the day of his inſtalla- 

tion, ſaid in his ſpeech, That the Republic ſtood 

ce in need of a chief againſt an ambitious and perfi - 

«djous neighbour, ho made a jeſt of the faith of 

<'treaties.” Theſe were ſtrong expreſſions, _— 

they were yet negociating. o 

This rancour was 'fomented by the a 
Vienna, which reſented the attempt made to ſtrip 
Maria Thereſa of her - hereditary dominions, in 
violation of the faith of treaties. Louis had re- 
pented of this procedure; but the allies were not 
ſatisfied with this. The Court of London, during 
the conferences at Breda, intrigued with all Eu- 
fope to raiſe new enemies againſt him. 

- 'At length the Briciſh miniſtry produced a formi- 
dable fur Sour Dom the extremities of the North. 
Elizabeth Petrowna, daughter of the Czar Peter . 

and Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, ordered fifty thou - 
ſand men to march into Livonia, and promiſed to 
equip fifty galleys. This armament was to be at 
the diſpoſal of the King of England, on the pay. 
ment of one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. It 
coſt four times as much for the eighteen thouſand 
Hanoverians who ſerved in the Engliſh army. 
This treaty, which had been concerted long before, 
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1747. N adi .30C 1898 


There had he no example ben Wy great; 


a fuccour» coming from ſo diſtant a quarter ; and; 
nothing could be a ſtronger proof that Czar Peter, 
the Great; in changing the face of affairs through · 
out his extenſive dominions, had laid the founda» 
tion of great alterations in the politics of Europe. 
But while the very extremes of the earth were thus 
excited againſt the King of France, his conqueſts 
increaſed. Dutch Flanders was taken as rapidly as 


the other places had been. The grand object with 


Marſhal Saxe always was, the conqueſt of Maeſ- 
trieht. This is not one of thoſe places which 
might be eaſily taken by a victorious army, like 
moſt of the towns in Italy. After the poſſeſſion of 
Maeſtricht, it was deſigned to have attacked Ni- 
meguen ; and in that caſe it is not to be doubted 


but the Dutch would have ſued for peace, before a 


ſingle Ruſſian could have come to their aſſiſtance: 
but Maeſtricht could not be beſieged till a conſi- 
derable battle had been fought, and completely 
Nun. 

The King was at the head of his army; and the 


* were encamped between him and the city. 


The Duke of Cumberland ſtill commanded them. 
Marſhal Bathiani conducted the Auſtrians, and the 


Prince of Waldeck the Hollanders. 


The King choſe to engage: Marſhal Saxe m 
the diſpoſition on the 2d of July, 1747 ; and the 
event was the ſame as at the battle of Liege. The 

Cc4 French 
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could not be concluded until the month-af : June 5 C5 
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4. P. Pfench were conquerors"; but the allies wete ndt fo 


2 


completely routed that the grand object of the ſiege 
of -Maeftricht could be 'accompliſhed,” They're. 

tired under the cannon of this city after” being 
beaten, and left Louis XV. not only the glory of 
à ſecond victory, but the foll liberty df*purfving 
all his operations in Dutch Brabant. The Eügtiſh 
troops ſignaliſed themſelves again in this battle, by 


making the braveſt reſiſtanee. Mar ſhalt Saxe him - 
ſelf charged them at the head of forte brigades. 
The French loſt the Count de Baviere;' naturkl 
brother of the late Emperor Charles VII. the Mar- 
quis de Froulai, a field-marſhal;) and x moſt pro- 


wiß g young man; Colonel Dillon, a name in high 
repute with the "Iriſh brigades; Brigadier Erlach, 
an excellent officer; the Marquis d'Avatichamp, 


and the Count d' Aubeterre, the brother of him hð 


was killed àt the ſiege of Bruſſels. The number 


of the ſlain was conſiderable. The Marquis de 
Bonac, whoſe father had acquired great reputation 


as an atnbaſſador, Joſt a leg. The young Mar- 
quis de Segur had an arm taken off. He had lain 


at the point of death for a long time with the 


wotipd he had formerly received, and had but juſt 
ret overed, when this new diſaſter reduced him to 


the ſame condition. The King ſaid to the Coùnt 
de Segut, his father, “ Your fon meritedtꝭ to be in- 
vulnerable.“ The loſs was nearly equal on both 
Ades. Between five and ſix thouſand men killed 


or wounded on each part ſignaliſed tkis day. 
The 
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The King of France made it famous by-bjs{agheſt . 
to General Ligonier, who was brought to him a | 
priſoner: Would it not be better (ſaid the King 
10 bim) 4 to think ſeriouſly of peace, than to 
« deſtroy ſo many brave men?“ This general ot · 
ficer of the Engliſn army was born his ſudject, and 
the King placed him at his table. | er 


TP be fruit of this victory was ſtill wanting. le Bergen · op · 


was reſolved to lay ſiege to Bergen- op- zoom; a 
joſh deemed impregnable, leſs on account of its 
being the maſter-piece of the celebrated engineer 
Cohorn, than becauſe it was continually ſupplied 
with'-ammunition and all kinds of neceſſaries by 
the river Scheld, which forms an arm of the fea 
behind it. Beſides theſe advantages, and a nume- 
rous garriſon, there were lines near the fortifica- 
tions, and in theſe lines a body of troops which 
could at every inſtant relieve the town. + 

Of all the ſieges that had ever been formed, this 
perhaps was the moſt difficult. The conduct of it 
Was given to Count de Lowendhal, who had al- 
ready taken part of Dutch Brabant. This gene- 
ral, a native of Denmark, had been in the Ruſſian 
ſervice. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the aſ- 
ſaults of Oczakow, when the Ruſſians: forced the 
Janiſſaries in that city. He ſpoke almolt all the 
languages of Europe; he knew all its Courts, 
their politics, the genius of the ſeveral inhabitants, 


and their manner of fighting; and had at laſt given 


: the preference to the French ſervice, into which, 
| through 
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TRE HISTORY or FRANCE 3 
through the friendſhip of Marſhal Saxe; he' ag 


3 cri ved, in the rank of lieutenant- general. 


The French and the Allics, 8 
even the beſiegers themſelves, all thought the en · 
terpriſe would fail. Lowendhal was almoſt the 
only perſon who ſeemed to think the ſucceſs cer- 
tain, Every meaſure was taken by the allies'; the 
garriſon was reinforced; proviſions of all ſorts ar- 


rived by te Scheld; the artillery was welt ſerved; 


the beſieged made ſeveral ſallies; attacks were 
made by a conſiderable body of troops which pro- 
tected the lines near the city; and mines pere 
ſprung in ſeveral places. A ſickneſs amongſt the 
the beſiegers, encamped on an unwholeſome ſpot, 
ſeconded the reſiſtance of the garriſon, 'Lheſe 
contagious diſorders rendered more than twenty 
thouſand of the French army incapable of ſervice; 
but their place was eaſily ſupplied. At laſt; after 
three weeks open trenches, Count Lowendhal de- 

monſtrated that there are occaſions when it is ne- 
ceffary to go beyond the eſtabliſhed rules of art. 
The breaches were not yet practicable; but there 
were three works ſlightly damaged, the ravelin f 
Edem, and two baſtions, one of which was called 


the Maiden, and the other the Cohorn. The 
General reſolved to carry the town by an aſſault on 


theſe three places at once. This was in the h 
of Sep. ember, 1747. 1808 519% 
The French in regular enmiemonts often find 


4heir,equals, and ſometimes their maſters, in the 
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impetuoſity, agility, and ardour, ſurmount all 
obſtacles. The troops having received their orders 
in whiſpers, and all being ready in the dead of the 
night, when the | beſieged thought themſelves in 
ſecurity, they deſcended into the fofſec; and ran to 
the three breaches. Twelve grenadiers alone made 
themſelves maſters of the fort of Edem, killing all A 
who reſiſted, and making the reſt throw down their 
arms in diſmay. The Maiden and the Cohorn 
were aſſailed and carried with the ſame vivicity 
the troops climbing up in crowds. Every thing is 
carried; they puſn on to the ramparts, here they 
form, and enter the city with bayonets fixed. The 
Marquis de Lujac ſeized on the gate leading to the 
harbour, the commandant of that [fortreſs ſurren- 
dering at diſcretion. All the other forts were far- 
rendered in the ſame manner. The old Baron de 
Cromſtrom, who commanded within the ton, fled 
to the lines. The Prince of Heſſe - Philipſtadt 
making ſome reſiſtance in the ſtreets with rwo regi- 
ments, the one Scotch, and the other Swils, they 
were cut to pieces. The reſt of the garriſon fled 
towards the lines for protection, and ſpread terror 
wherever they came, till the flight became general, 


and arma, proviſions, baggage, and every thing elſe, 


were abandoned. The city was pillaged by the vic- 


torious troops. They ſeized, in the King's name, 
on ſeventeen large barges in the port, laden with 


ammu- 


art of war but they have no rivals in thoſe coups - 4. b. 
de-main, and in thoſe rapid enterpriſes, where . 
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A... artirtitittion of all ſorts, and. refreſhments/ ſent to 
e beſieged by different cities of Holland: On 
the cheſts. were written in large characters, . For 
«the invincible garriſon of Bergeh-op-200m.” 
The King, when he received the news, made 
Covnt Lowendhal a Marſhal of France. "The 
ſurpriſe was very great at London ; but the con- 
ſternation throughout Holland was inexprelſibls, 

and the army of t the allies was diſheartened. Not- 
withſtanding all this good fortune, it was Ri? very 
difficult to conquer Maeſtricht, This enterpriſe 

was reſerved for the year 1748. Marſhal Fan 
fajd, “That the peace lay in Maeſtricht. “ 

17s. The campaign was opened with the preparations 
for this important ſiege, Nearly the ſanie mea- 
ſures were to be taken as at the ſiege of Namur; 

to open to themſelves and ſecure all the AVENUES, 

to force an entire army to retreat, and to render it 
3ncapable to act. This was the molt ſkilful ma- 


noœuvre of the whole war. The enterprife cou 


not ſucceed, but by engaging the enemy to change 


their poſition, It was neceſſary to deceive them, 
And, at the ſame time, to keep the real object a 
ſecret from their own army. The matches mult 
be ſo combined, that each march ſhould Yeceive 
the enemy, and that all ſhould -anſwer the main 


defign. All this was planned by Marſhal Saxe, 


and arranged by Monf. de Cremille. 

The enemy was at firſt made to believe that the 
French! had a defign on Breda. The Marſhal 
* himſelf 


himſelf, condutted. a large 1 to 3 
Hom ql he bead o of twenty five, thouſand men, 
and ſeemed: to turn his back on Maeſtricht. This 
was on the $2: of April, 1748, Another diviſion 
marched. 2 at the, ſame x rime to T irlemont, . on the 
road to Lie N another to Tongres; anot 


threatened UXENY urg ; and all at laſt march 
towards acltricht, « on, the right and on the left « 0 
* 


Deere 
. 


10 05 The Allies, ſeparated. in into different bodies did 
not diſcover the Marſhal's, deſign till it was, too 
late to oppoſe it. The city found irſelf inyelted 


on both. ſides of the river, . ſo that no ſuccours 


could. poſſibiy enter. The enemy, to the number 


of near. eighty. thouſand men, were at Mazeik and at 
Ruremonde ; ; ang t the Duke of Cumberland could 
' n, more than be a witneſs of the 5 of 
Maeſ richt. 3 

0. combat this copſtant ſuperiority. of the the 
French, the Auſtrians, Engliſh, and Dutch, ex- 
peed thirty-five thouſand Ruſlians inſtead of fifty 


thouſand, on which number they had at firſt 18 


This, ſuccour, which came from ſuch a diftanc 


arrived at laſt. The RuMans were already i 


Franconia; an indefatigable ſet of men, accuſtome 


to the moſt rigid diſeipline. They llept upon 
the bare ground, covered only with a fingle cloak, 
and often upon the ſnow; the coarſeſt food ſatis- 


tied, them; and at this time- hey, had, not. four ſiek 
in 57 one regiment of their ANY What might 
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firs uisronr or RANGE, 
render this ſuccour ſtill more important was, that 


— the Ruſſians never deſert; their religion differing 


LouiBourg the ſiege of Loviſbourg i in North-America. This 


from all the Latin Communions, their language 
having no relation to the reſt, and their averſion to 
ſtrangers, rendering deſettion, ſo frequent in othet 
armies, totally unknown among them: in a word, 
it was the ſame nation who had conquered the 
Turks and the Swedes. But the Ruſſian ſoldiers, 
who had become ſuch excellent troops, were at 
this time in want of good officers, The national 
troops knew how to obey, but their captains, did 
not know how to command; and they had no 
longer a Munich, a Laſci, a Keil, nor a are 
dhal, to head them. 

While Marſhal Saxe beſieged M zeftricht, als 
Allies put all Europe in motion. They prepared jor 
a renewal of the war in Italy with freſh vigour; 
and the Engliſh had already attacked the French 
ſettlements in Aſia and America. It will now be 
neceſſary to obſerve theſe exploits, The firſt is 


was not an operation of the Cabinet Council, of 
London : it was the fruit of the valour of ſome 
private merchants in New-England. This colony 
is ſituated at about eighty leagues diſtance, from 
the Illand of Louiſbourg, or Cape Breton; an 
Iſland at that time of great importance to * 
French, being ſituated towards the mouth of the 
river St. Laurence, which was the key to their 
poſſeſſions 1 in North-America. This territory had 


been 
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beet Conte to Fra ice by the” treaty, 1975 4 2 


Utfecht. *Fhe' code fiſhery carried on in thoſe. 2 
parts Was the Gurte of a ils commerce, 


which employed annually Bore. hundred veſſels, 


belonging to Bayonne, St. Jean de Luz, Havre-. 

de. Gtaceg and'other Rx: Portin France; and they, 
brought bone t Tefit "three tHouſdnd tons of oil 

for à variety of manufactures. It was à nur- 

ſery för Tail6ts; and the commerce in oil, Pied 
to that of the cod- filſiery, gave employment to 
ten thouſand men, and circulated ten millions of 
en d af bY 

Aelchant, of the name of Vaughan, propoſed 
to his fellow-countrymen of New-England to raiſe 
tfo6ps to beſſege Loviſbourg, This idea was re; 
cervet with" applauſe; and a lottery was ſet on foot, 
the produce of Which paid a ſmall army of = 
thoufarid men, which was raiſed, accoutred, and 
provided with tranſports, at the ſole expence of the 
inhabſtants. They nominated a general; bur ic 
was neceffary to have the confent of the Court of 
London, and the affiftance of ſome ſhips of war. 
The requilition was no ſooner made than granted: 
the” Court ſent Admiral Warren with four men 
of war t ro 1 this enterpriſe of a whole c bun- 


f 7 
ty. 


Lomboutg was a place that might have been des 
fended, and have rendered all hike efforts uſdlefs 
if it had been provided with ſufficient : ammunition; 
but it is the fate of moſt ſettlements at a diſtance! 
that we very rarely ſend them what is neceſſary in 
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A..D, proper time. On the firſt news uf die 


1748. 


— marine department ſent off a ſixty- four gun 


THE n OF FRANCE. 


www making againſt this colony, the French ame 


ſhip, laden with every thing that was wanting at 
Loviſbourg. This ſhip arrived juſt to be taken at 
the entrance of the harbour by the Engliſh. The 
governor of the town, after a vigorous defence 
of fifty days, was obliged o ſurrender. 'The 


Engliſh preſcribed their own terms; one of Which 


was, that they themſelves would tranſport the gar- 
riſon and all the inhabitants, amounting to two 
thouſand people, to France. Some months after 
they were ſurpriſed at Breſt to ſee an entire French 
colony left upon their ſtrand by Engliſh ſhips.” 
The taking of Louiſbourg was beſides fatal to the 
French Eaſt-India Company, which had under- 
taken to farm the fur trade of Canada; ſo that their 
ſhips, on their return from India, often came and 
anchored at Louiſbourg. Two large ſhips.belcng- 
ing to the Company arrived there immediately after 
it was taken, and ſurrendered. © This was not all: 
a fatality not leſs ſingular, farther enriched the new 
poſſeſſors of Cape Breton. A large ſhip, named 
the Eſſ ẽrance, which had eſcaped the privateers, 
thought, like the others, that ſhe ſhould be ſafe in 
the harbour of Louiſbourg, and, like them, was 
loft. The lading of theſe three ſhips amounted 
to twenty-five millions of livres. If war for along 
time has been allowed to be a game of chance, we 
may fay that the Engliſh, in one year, won, at this 
game, about three millions of livres ſterling... 
France 
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France was obliged to act on the "defenſive by 4 I 


ſes during the whole war. It became ever day 
more diſti cult to ſupport the colonies. If ane 
ſupplies were not ſear them, they remained entirely 
at the mercy of the Engliſh fleets. If the convoys 
ſet ſail from France or from the Iſlands, they.ran 
theriſk of heing taken, with the ſhips that eſcorted 
them. In fact, the French ſuffered ſometimes the 
molt terrible loſſes ; for. a fleet of merchantmen 
coming; from France to Martinico, convoyed by 
four men of war, was met by an Engliſh fleet. 
Thirty of, the merchant-ſhips were taken, ſunk, 
or run aſhore; and two of the men of war, one of 
which was an eighty- gun hip, fell iato the hangs 
of the.Engliſh. |, 

A, fruitleſs attempt was made. to paſs to 888 
Aggenich.. in order to attempt the retaking of Cape 
Breton, or to, deſtroy the Engliſh colony of Anna- 


polis, in Nova Scotia. The Duke d'Anville, of 
the houſe of Rocheſoucault, was ſeat. there 4 


fourteen ſhips of war. He was a man of great bra- 
very, and endowed with. that politeneſs which, the. 
French alone preſerve amidſt the ſerocity which js 


remarkable in the ſea · ſervice; but his bodily 


ſtrength was not equal to the greatneſs of his ſoul. 
He died of ſickneſs on the coaſt of Chebucto, after 
having ſeen his fleet diſperſed by a violent ſtorm. 
Several of the ſhips were loſt ; and others were ſepa- 
rated fo: far from the reſt, that they fell into the 
Hangs of the Fele © £3 h 
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THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


One of their moſt ſignal advantages at ſea was 


A de engagement off Cape Finiſterre; an engagement 


in which they took fix of the French King's large 
ſhips, and ſeven belonging to the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany armed like men of war; four of which ſtruck 
during the combat, and the. three others after- 
wards; the crews amounting to four thouſand 
men. 4's 

But it was really aſtonithing that the Marquis 
de la Jonquiere, who commanded this ſquadron, 
after having maintained the engagement for a long 
time, ſhould be able to manage fo as to afford his 
convoy, which he had brought from Martinico, an 
opportunity to eſcape. The captain of the Wind- 
ſor expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms in a letter on the 


ſubject of this engagement: I never ſaw better 


tt behaviour than that of the French commodore; 


ec and, to ſay the truth, all the officers, of that 


« nation ſhewed great bravery : not one of them 
ec ſurrendered till it was ee to work. ye 


<« ſhip any longer.” $5 


The French had now only ſeven ſhips remaining 


in theſe ſeas, deſtined to convoy the merchant- 


ſhips to the American Ines, under the command 
of Monſieur de ! Eſtanduere. They were met by 


fourteen Engliſh ſhips. They fought as at. Finiſ- 


terre, with the ſame valour and the ſame fortune. 

Numbers carried the day; and Admiral Hawke 

conveyed ſix of the ſeven French r be had 
beaten i into the Thames, 29 Ba 


France 
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neglecting che marine, was experienced in its full 
» extent. T his fault is not eaſily repaired. The 
marine is an art, and a great one. Sometimes an 
excellent land army has been formed in two or 


three years by experienced and aſſiduous generals; 


hut it takes a long time to eſtabliſh a formidable 
maritime force. - 


While the Enplih were carrying their Arion 1 of 


arms over ſo many ſeas, and the whole globe was 
become the theatre of war, they began to feel its 
effects in their colony of Madras. A perſon 
named Mahe de la Bourdonnaie, who was at once 
a merchant and a ſoldier, avenged the honour of the 
French flag in the heart of Aſia. 

To render this event more intelligible, it is ne- 


ceſſary to give ſome idea of India, of the European 


commerce in that rich and extenſive country, and 


of the rivalry ſubſiſting among them, which is 


often ſupported by force of arms. 

The European nations have ſwarmed into India, 
where they have eſtabliſhed large ſettlements, and 
carried dn war, and where many have amaſſed im- 
menſe fortunes: but few have applied themſelves to 


the ſtady of the antiquities of that country, for- 
mefly*mote famous for its laws and ſciences than 
for its riches, which are now become the only ob- 


ject of our voyages. 
| Dd 2 | An 
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France had then only one man of war remainin g; + 


and 'chE'rmiſinanagertent' of Cardinal Fleury, in Cy, 
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An Engliſh gentleman (Mr. Holwell), who re- 
w— {ded thirty years in Bengal, and who underſtood 
the ancient and modern language of the Bramins, 


deſtroyed all the idle collection of errors which 


have hitherto filled our hiſtories of India, and has 


confirmed the opinions which a ſmall number of 


the learned had long entertained, This country, 
without diſpute, was the moſt early civiliſed in the 
world : even the learned Chineſe themſelves reſign 
the ſuperiority. The moſt ancient monuments 
that the Emperor Camhi had collected in his cabi- 
net of curioſities, were all Indian. This learned 
and indefatigable Engliſhman, who, in the year 
17 54, copied their moſt ancient written law, named 
the Shaſta, prior to their Vedam, aſſerts, that, at 


that time, it was four thoufand ſix hundred and 


ſixty-ſix years old ; and, if we may believe him, 
this book of laws, the moſt ancient in the world, 
was, a long time before that period, religiouſly 
preſerved by tradition, as well as by ancient hiero- 
glyphics. 

It is a common practice in all the hiſtories of 


India, copied without examining one another, to 
-divide all the Indian nations into Mahometans and 
: idolaters : yet it is affirmed, that the Bramins and 


Banians, far from being idolaters, have always 


acknowledged one God, creator, whom their books 


every where ſtyle The Eternal; and they ſtill reve- 
rence him amidſt all the ſuperſtitions which disfi- 


gure their ancient religion. We have hitherto be - 


lieved, 
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lieved, on ſeeing the monſtrous figures expoſed in _ We 
their temples ſor public worſhip, that they adore — 


devils, although they never heard of the. devil; 

theſe ſymbolical repreſentations being only em- 
blems of the Virtues. They generally deſcribe 
Virtue as an handſome woman, with ten arms to 
reſiſt temptations. She wears a crown, is mounted 
on 4 dragon, and holds, in on: of her right hands, 


2 pike, reſembling at the point a fleur-de-lys. 


This is not a proper place to enter into a detail of 
all their ancient ceremonies, which they have pre- 
ſerved even to our times, nor to explain the Shaſta- 
bad and the Vedam, nor to ſhow how far the mo- 
dern Bramins have degenerated from their anceſ- 
tors: yet, norwithſtanding, their ſubjection to the 


Tartars, and the great avarice and debauchery of 


the Europeans ſettled on their coaſts, have in ge- 
neral made them wicked and deceitful. The au- 
thor,. who lrved long amongſt them, obſerves, that 
the. Bramins who are not corrupted by converſing 
with the European merchants, nor by i intriguing at 
the Courts of the Nabobs, afford the pureſt mo- 
« del of true piety which is to be found on the 
60 face of the earth.” 

The climate of India is, without doubt, the moſt 
favourable « of any to human nature; nor is it there 
uncommon to ſee. people ix ſcore years of age. 
The Emperor Aurengzebe lived above one kun. 
dred years ; and Niſan Elmoluk, Grand Chan- 
eellor of the Empire under Mahomet Shah, who 

Dd3 Was 
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A. 2 was dethroned, and reſtored by Shah Nadir, died 
A upwards of one hundred years old ; ſo that who- 


ever lives ſoberly in that country, * a long and 
healthful life. 


If the Indians had remained unknown to the 


Tartars and to us, they would have been the 
happieſt people in the world. Though the ancient 
immemorial cuſtom of their philoſophers ending 
their days upon a pile of burning wood, in hopes 
of again beginning a new life; and that of the 
women being burnt on the bodies of their huf- 
bands, in order to be born with them again under 
a different ſhape ; prove them to be very ſuperſti- 
tious, yet it ſhews a courage to which we do not 
approach. 

The averſion to ſpill the blood of beaſts in that 


ancient nation, increaſed that of deſtroying man- 


kind; but ſuch mildneſs of manners made them 
always very bad ſoldiers ; and it is to that virtue 
their misfortunes and flavery owe their origin. 
The Tartar government, preciſely the ſame with 
that of our ancient grand fiefs, ſubjects almoſt all 
the people to petty plunderers, who are named by 
the viceroys ; which latter are appointed by the 
Erpperor. All theſe tyrants are very rich, but the 
people very poor. Such is the policy which was 
eſtabliſhed in Europe, Aſia, aud Africa, by the 
Goths, Vandals, Franks, and Turks, who all came 
originally from Tartary ; a government entirely 


contrary to that of the ancient Romans, and ſtill 


more 


— 
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more ſo to that of the Chineſe, the beſt in the 4. P. 


| be, next to that of the ſmall number of civi- 


zed States who have preſerved their liberty. 


The Mahrattas are almoſt the only free people 


in that extenſive free country. They inhabit the 


mountains behind the Malabar coaſt, between Goa 
and Bomhay, for the ſpace of above ſeven hundred 


miles. They are the Swiſs of India. The Portu- 
gueſe, who were the firſt that ſettled on the coaſts 
of India, carried their arms and religion to the 
extent of more than two thouſand leagues, having 
ſactories and forts which mutually aſſiſted each 
other, from the Cape of Goed Hope as far as Mo- 


lucca. When Philip II. was maſter of Portugal, 


he might have formed an empire in India at leaſt as 
advantageous as that of Mexico and Peru; and 
had it not been for the courage and induſtry of the 
Dutch, and afterwards of the Engliſh, the Pope 
would have conferred more real biſhoprics in thoſe 
immenſe | territories than he beſtows in Italy, and 
have drawn from thence more money than he can 


from all the people that are ſubject to the Papal 


chair. 

It is well known that the Dutch have the 
largeſt ſettlements in that part of the world, which 
extend from the Iſlands of Sunda to the coaſt af 
Malabar ; next to them, the Engliſh, who are 
powerful on the two coaſts of the Peninſula of 
India, and as far as Bengal: and the French, who 
came laſt, had the ſmalleſt ſhare; ſo that they have 
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A. P. been more fortunate in the Eaſt Aae chan they 
17 
Ly were in the Weſt. | 
Peace of Tn, this flow and ebb of ſucceſſes and loſſes, al- 
Chapelle. moſt common in every war, Louis XV. continued 
to be victorious in the Low Countries. Maeſ- 


tricht was already on the point of ſurrendering 
to Marſhal Saxe, who beſieged it after one of the 
fineſt manceuvres that was ever attempted by any 
general ; and from thence all was open to Nime- 
guen, The Dutch were under great conſterna- 
tion, there being near thirty-five thouſand of their 
ſoldiers priſoners 'in France; and more dreadful 
diſaſters than thoſe of the year 1672 ſeemed to 
threaten that Republic. But what France gained 
on- one ſide, ſhe loft on the other, Her colonies 
were expoſed, her commerce ruined, and her navy 
deſtroyed, As all the contending nations were 
ſufferers, ſo all of them ſtood in need of a peace, 
as it happened in the former wars, Near ſeven 
thouſand trading | veſſels, belonging to France, 
Spain, England, and Holland, had been taken in 
the courſe of their reciprocal depredations. From 


Hence it may be concluded, that above fifty thou- 


ſand families had ſuſtained conſiderable loſſes, In 
addition to thefe misfortunes, was the vaſt number 
of ſlain, and the difficulty of raiſing reeruits, 
which happens in every war. One half of Germany 
and Italy, together with the Low Countries, had 
been laid waſte; and, to increaſe and prolong ſo many 
diſaſters, the money of England and Holland had 
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engaged thirty-five thouſand Ruſſians, who were 4. P. 


1748. 


then in Franconia; ſo that the ſame troops which. 


had conquered the Turks and Swedes, were about 
to approach the frontiers of France. 

But what particularly diſtinguiſhes this war is, 
that after every victory gained by Louis XV. he 
made offers of peace, which had never been ac- 
cepted. At laſt, indeed, when they ſaw Maeſtricht 
was going to fall after Bergen-op-zoom, and that 
Holland was in danger, the Allies in their turn ſued 
for peace, which was become neceſſary to all par- 
ties. 

The Marquis de St. Severin, one of the Pleni- 
potentiaries from France at the Congreſs of Aix- la- 


Chapelle, began by declaring, that he came to fulfil 


the words of his maſter, * That he would make 
te peace, not as a merchant, but as a king.“ This 
was on the 16th of June, 1748. 

As Louis XV. required nothing for himſelf, but 
uſed his intereſt for his allies, by that peace he con- 
firmed the kingdom. of the Two Sicilies to his ſon- 
in-law Don Philip in Parma, Placentia, and Gua- 
ſalla ; and his ally the Duke of Modena, ſon- in- 


law to the Duke of Orleans, formerly Regent, was 
reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of his territories, which 


he had loſt in eſpouſing the cauſe of France. 
Genoa again enjoyed all its rights. Thus it ap- 
peared more honourable, and even more advanta- 
geous, to the Court of France to think of nothing 
but the good of its allies, than to inſiſt upon having 
tWO 
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two or three towns in Flanders, which would only 


have been an eternal object of jealouſy. 


England, which had no other particular intereſt 
in this general war beſides that of one ſhip, loſt in 
it a great deal of blood and treaſure ; and the affair 
of that ſhip: remained, after all, in the ſame fitua- 
tion. The King of Pruſſia was the greateſt gainer: 
he retained the conqueſt of Sileſia at a time when 


all the Powers agreed not to ſuffer the aggrandi- 


fing of any Prince. The Duke of Savoy, King of 
Sardinia, ſtood next to the King of Pruſſia in point 
of advantage, the Queen of Hungary having given 
him part of the Milaneſe for his alliance. 

After this peace France re-eſtabliſhed itſelf in 
tke ſame manner as after the peace of Utrecht, and 
became ſtill more flouriſhing. At that time, the 


Chriſtian part of Europe was divided into two. 


great parties, who watched one another, and who 
on each ſide ſupported that balance which had been 
the pretext for ſo many wars, though it ought to 
have inſured continual peace. The States of the 
Empreſs-Queen of Hungary, and part of Ger- 


many, Ruſſia, England, Holland, and Sardinia, 


formed one of theſe grand factions; while France, 
Spain, the Two Sicilies, Pruſſia, and Sweden, 
compoſed the other. As all the Powers continued 
in arms, a laſting tranquillity was expected, even 
from the fear with which one half of Europe ſeemed 
to inſpire the other. 


Louis 
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Louis XIV. was the firſt who kept up thoſe nu- a 2 
merous forces which obliged the other Princes to 


make the ſame efforts; ſo that after the peace of 


Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, the Chriſtian Powers of 
Europe had about à million of men under arms, 
perhaps to the detriment of arts and neceſſary pro- 
feſſions, but particularly to agriculture. They 
flattered themſelves that for a long time there would 
be no aggreſſor, becauſe all the States were artned 
to defend themſelyes ; but my flattered themſelves 


_ 
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Ft of Pruſſia— Battle of Roſbach—Battle of Liſa—Death of the wh 
4 Emprefs of Ruſſia— Death of the Emperor Peter IlI.—De- let 
| feats of the French in Germany—Defeats of the French in co 
Afia, Africa, and America—Defeats of the French at ſea— for 
Spain joins France—The Havannah taken—Manilla taken— 12 

Peace of Paris Damien's attempt to ſtab the French King | 
Expulſion of the Jeſuits—Death of the Dauphin—Introduc- he 
tion of Madame Barri—Death of the King—Several other hho 
particulars—His character by Lord Corke, and by Lord jel 
Lyttelton. | * 
4. D. D URING the firſt ſeven years after the peace of _ 


_ Aix-la-Chapelle, Europe enjoyed a ſtate of tran- 


Stec ere quillity. There were however ſome political in- 
yope- trigues, eſpecially amongſt the Northern Powers. 
The renewal of the ſubſidy-treaty by France to 
Sweden, gave umbrage to the Court of Peterſ- 
burgh, left the act of ſettlement of the Swediſh 
Crown ſhould, upon the death of the King of of Swe 
den, which was expected every day, be” broken 
ad the Prince become deſpotic; 3 and ee 
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the Court of Stockholm diſclaimed all deſigns of 
the kind, yet the Czarina ordered a body of her 
troops to march towards Finland, to be ready to 


act as ſhe ſhould fee occafioh upon the King of 
Sweden's death, which was expected every day. 
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This jealouſy of Ruſſia towards Sweden, gare a 


pretext for the King of Pruſſia to keep on foot the 


whole of his army, ſo that it was in readineſs to 
march on the firſt warning ; and he ordered” his 
miniſters to declare ſo much at the ſeveral Courts 
where they reſided. At the ſame time, he wrote a 
letter to his Brirannic Majeſty, reflecting upon the 
conduct of the Czarida towards Sweden, and in- 
forming him, that by a treaty concluded between 
him, 1 France, and Sweden, both France and 


he were engaged to ſopport the eſtabliſhed ſuccef- 


ſion in Sweden, and intreating his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty to co- operate with him and France in pre- 
ſerving the peace of the North. Though the Bri- 
tiſh Court had, at this time, no reaſon to be ſ. - 
fied with that of Sweden, yet it concurred in ſenti- 
ments with his Pruſſian Majeſty. Upon che recall 
of the Earl of Hyndford, Mr. Guydikens was ſent 
as the Britiſh Miniſter to Ruſſia, with orders to 


ſtrengthen the connexions between that Court and 


Great-Britain. But in fact it appeared, that the 
Czarina's apprehenſions were groundleſs, and that 
the Senate and States of Sweden were no way diſ- 
poſed, had the Court been ſo, to alter me form of 


their cuaſtitution, 


His 
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His Pruſſian Majeſty, however, made uſe of the 
— tranquillity for which, perhaps, he-was indebted 
to his great army, in cultivating the arts of peace 
in his own dominions, which he did in an unex- 
ampled degree; but, above all, he promoted a 
marine. He employed his agents to buy up ſhips 
in-Sweden : he prevailed with France not to renew 
their treaty of commerce with the Dutch ; and the 
latter complained, the Swediſh and Pruſſian veſſels 
had all the trade which they uſed to carry on be- 


tween France and the Baltic. The French Court, 


at this time, thought the friendſhip of Pruſſia could 
not be bought too dear; and even Marſhal Saxe 


made a tour to Berlin, to ſtrengthen the alliance 


between them. In this, both of them had the 


ſame view; for while the King of Pruſſia was at 


this time meditating the eſtabliſhment of his favour- 


ite Aſiatic company of commerce at Embden, the 


French miniſtry were purſuing their plan, of increa- 


F£eg their marine, with amazing vigour ; and their 


finances recovered ſo faſt, that according to a plan 


laid down by M. Rouillé, who was now their 
miniſter of the marine, France was to have, in 


ſeven or eight years at moſt, 111 ſhips of the line, 
22 bomb-ketches, and 25 ire-ſhips, N in Por 


to ſea, even in time of peace. 


As to the Empreſs Queen, ſhe had been too 


much exhauſted by the late war, to purſue any am- 


bitious ſchemes at this time; but her miniſters at 


the Court of Ruſſia were daily making repreſenta- 


tions 
4 


THE wevrony DF TRANCE, 
tions of the views of Sweden and'Praffia, as being 
dangerous to the peace of the North, and particu- 
larly, that one of the objects of Marſhal Saxe's 


journey to Berlin, was to engage his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty's intereſt, in getting himſelf re- elected Duke 


"—_— 
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of Courland, which dignity was then vacant. As 


the Crarina's views with regard to that duchy 


were very different, her prepoſſeſſions againſt the 
King of Pruſſia became every day ſtronger, and at 
laſt terminated in a more ſtrict alliance than ever, 
the chief object of which was to diſpoſſeſs him of 
Sileſia. 

Before the end of this year, however, Fs 
other alliances and treaties were concluded; in 
which Great-Britain had little or no participation. 


The Court of France had intereſt enough to bring 
about a treaty between Sweden and Denmark : and 


all that perſpired of its contents was, that Mr. 
Titley, the | Britiſh miniſter at Copenhagen, was 
informed by orders from his Daniſh Majeſty, that 
there was nothing in it derogatory to his engage- 


ments with Great-Britain. It is certain, that his 
Britannic Majeſty's views, at this time, were very 
different from thoſe of ſore other princes, and in- 


tirely terminated in preſerving the peace that had 


been lately concluded. By his perſuaſion it was 
that the Czarina recalled her troops from Finland, 
and laid up her e and her example was followed 
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-_ the South, the King of Sardinia, who had no 
on co be ſatisfied- with the · proceedings. of. 1 the 
Emprels Queen and her, Generals during Ihe late 
War in Italy, entered into a deſenſive treaty. with 
France and Spain, in which were. comprehepded 
the King of the two Sicilies, the. Duke of Modena, 
the Republic of Genoa, and the Duke of Parma, 
as well for the eſtates which he then actually poſiclſ- 
ed, as for thoſe he might hereafter acquire i and 
their Catholic and moſt Chriſtian. Mazjeſties, by 
virtue of that treaty, engaged to furhiſh, 30,990 
men to ſuch of the contracting e 20 A 
want aſſiſtance. But, leſt the concluding 

treaty ſhould. give umbrage to the Covrt, of... 4 
land, his Sardinian Majeſty one bi minyſter 


chere. co declare, in the ſtrongeſt terms, t PRA he.1 in- 


tended to obſerve all his engagements with 
of Great-Britain, and with the Empreſs G 
Alchougb all Europe ſeemed to be enjqying the 
bleſings of peace, the internal tranquillity of Erange 
was diſturbe& by diſputes in both Church, and 
State. The parliament, under pretence of ſyp- 
porting the King's authority, aimed, in tat, at 
.curtailing, i it. They proceeded with the utmaſt 
tigour againſt all prieſts who. refuſed to 41 
the ſacrament without certain certificates, to proye 
Ahe compliance of the parties with the bull Ugi- 
genitus. They had even the boldgeis to fine, 
..Biſhop of Orleans for one of thoſe refuſals, 10 
„ admonith; 4 Archbiſhop of Paris, * 5 
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the pain of loling all his te 


425 
| =» A D. 
to order 


the ſacraments to be adrhiniſtered without ſuch — 


certificates; and upon the Archbiſhop's neglecting 


tis admonition, they ordered his temporalities to 
be actually ſeized. The French King diſapproved 

of this conduct; but the Princes of the Blood and 
the Peers ſeemed inclined to take thi part of the 
parliament. It is not neceſſary to/ enter into a 
minute detail of the ſeveral ſteps taken on Both 
ſides, to ſupport their reſpective authority. It is 
faficient to ſay that the French Parliament acted 
with a Fr that would have done honbur to a Bri- 
tiſh one : they refuſed to regiſter the King's edits 
without whichihey could not have the force of a 
law z and amongſt other vigorous reſolutions they 
came to, one was: Thar the forms claimed by 
them were laws of the realm; and that on their ob- 
ſervation depended the maintenance of the royal 
authority and the public tranquillity, and that they 
knew no middle perſon between the King and 
them, and that they neither could, nor ought, to 
addreſs themielves to any but the ſovereign alone. 
At the ſame time, they ſummoned the Peers to 
come and take their ſeats in Parliament, which 
they were required by the King, upon their alle- 
giance, not to do. This prohibition blew the 
flame higher than ever, and the Parliament pre- 
ſented to the King a remonſtrance, which the ec- 
 Clefiaftics and the aſſerters of the royal authority 
looked upon to be treaſonable. But this ws not 
You, IV. 4 all; 


„ 416 Thr 2 or FRANCE, 
i 722 nN AD age Ab. 
„ A D, — 3 for they e. came to a "reſolution, in direct con- 
1 78. 6e ay 
ns: — tradiction to the King's ordere, to Proceed to no P 
me | eee bu ineſs 1 they had j 15 Nne” them; becauſe N 
1 cert zin evil-minded 3 hindered” cart from F 
155 1 1255 ng near the dip. They ſtack by this reſo- £ 
1. lution, even though their King com imandgd them, t 
N 1 under pain of his diſpleaſüre, kö conte their 2 
51 functions. U pon this, leltres- Te - tacbet were C 
i . iſſued, and Qs, hes of all. che Chain ders of Par- 1 
| jd liament (excepting the Great Chamber) were ba- ! 
1 niſhed to ſeveral places of the king tit, remote T 
$7 1 from one another. But the gentlemen of the Great 0 
5 Chamber took the exception in their favour moſt bf 
Bl grevioully amils, and perſiſted fo ſtren uduly in b 
Wy their oppoſition to the Court and the eccleſialtics, ſ 
that they likewiſe obtained the favour they To ar- n 
dently wiſhed for, of being, batiſhed | by the like t 
letters. They conſidered their exile as a triumph, h 
and they were attended to the place of their baniſh- * 
ment, not only by; great numbers of the common- 1 
alty, but by ſome Peers and Princes of the Blood ; 
and even though baniſhed, they continued their 
proceedings againſt thoſe eccleſiaſtics who refuſed 
the ſacraments; and their example was followed n 
by all the other parliaments i in the kingdom. I 
"This behaviour of the French parliaments, par- n 
ticularly that of Paris, which was conſidered as the a 
principal, created a total ſtop to the adminiſtration t. 
of juſtice throughout the kingdom; and the n 
Court was driven to the bold, but ineffectual, ex- v 
N ti 
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petient of eſt abliſhing, in its toom, a new court o of 
Juſtice, callec the. Royal Chamber. 1 0 
power, of, the French Monarch coul Id not. give 
jk r- the 1 of a ae Form 


£ : [ 4 


of them — to 0 on | that account. 1 Te 
French King! had ſenſe enough to foreſee | the con- 
ſequences of all this violent proceeding, but he had 
not reſalution enough to prevent them. Impreſſed 
on the one ſide, with high notions, of bis own de- 
ſpotic power, and belieged on the gather hand by 
bigots and ecclefiaſtics, who had fettered his con- 


ſcience in the bonds of religious fears, he could 


not bring himſelf to a thorough compliance with 
the deſires of his parliament and people, till he ſaw 
himſelf threatened both with a civil and a foreign 
war. la this ſituation were the affairs of F rage 


in the ſummer of 1754. 
The firſt freſh troubles of Europe ſeemed, to be 


announced from the North, Sweden had become; 


a Republic, of which the King was only the firſt 
magiſtrate, being obliged to conform to, the plura- 
lity of, voices in the Senate. Some Noblemen, 
more attached to the King than the laws, conſpired 
againſt the Senate. The plot ,was diſcovered, and 
the conſpirators were executed. That which in a 
monarchical State would probably hays become a 
virtuous action, was looked upon as an infamous 


treaſon in a country become free. Thus the ſame 
E e 2 actions 


22 


ow. 


— 


Conſpiracy 


n Sweden. 
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a 


. actions are erimes or virtues, according to /the 
— umes or places of their being put in execution. 
This event alienated the Swedes from their King; 
and it contributed afterwards to cauſe wur to be 
declared againſt the King of Pruſſia, ge: ſiſter 
Vas married to the King of Sweden. 
From that period, the e which the 
King of Pruſſia and his enemies were preparing, 
reſembled a flame ſmothering under the aſhes. The 
fire ſoon blazed forth, and ſpread over Europe; 


| but the firſt ſparks came from America. 
Diſpures 


bern A flight quarrel between France and England 


— for ** deſert lands towards Acadia, gave riſe to 
— a new ſyſtem of politics among all the Sovereigns 
of Europe. It is proper to obſerve, that this quar- 

rel was the fruit of the negligence of all the Mini- 

ſters who in 1712 and 1714 concluded the treaty 

of Utrecht. By that treaty France had ceded to 
England, Acadia, adjoining to Canada, with all 

its antient limits; but they had not ſpecified what 

were thoſe limits, to which indeed they were 
"ſtrangers: This is a fault which is never com- 
mitred in contracts between individuals; and de- 

bates neceſſarily aroſe from that omiſſion. Were 
philoſophy and juſtice to interfere in the quarrels 

of men; they would make them ſee, that the 
French and the Engliſh diſputed for a country over 
which they had not the ſmalleſt right: but thoſe 
fitſt prineiples never enter into the affairs of the 
world. A ſimilar diſpute among common mer- 
chants 


3 


th 
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chants would have been adjuſted in two hours by 3 De. 
arbicration but among crowned: heads, the am- E 
bition or Caprice of a commiſſary is ſufficient o 
involve twenty ſtates. 

The French attacked the Back. Sentlements-of 
the Engliſh Colonies, - with a view to prevent the 
extenſion of the Britiſh dominion to the Welt, agd 
with an intention to unite their two J2:ge colonies 
of Lodiſiana and Canada. The Engliſh not only 
repelled theſe attacks, but took all the French 
trading ſhips at fea. This was in the year 1755. 

5 he French Court threatened to attack Hang- Menace 

upon which the Engliſh made treaties with gen. 

Heſſe and Ruſſia, for troops to defend chat EleQo- 
ate, But as the Courts of Vienna and Peterſ- 
burgh were in cloſe union, the King of Pruſſia 
was alarmed by the idea of the Ruſſians coming 
into the Empire, and he feared that che Imperialiſts 
and the Ruſſians might attack him. He there- 
fore entered into a treaty with the King of England, 


to keep all foreign troops out of the Empire. This 


anſwered the Elector of Hanover's purpoſe, be- 


cauſe the French were equally foreign troops; his 
view being the protection of Hanover, it made no 
difference whether this was effected by the aſſiſtance 
of Pruſſia or Ruſſia. 

At the ſame time Lewis menaced the coaſt of 1756. 


enaice 


England with an invaſion, and this menace.” 1o agzin& Eag- 


alarmed the Britiſh Miniſtry, that they ſent me- 
diately for the Heſſian troops to deſend the iſland. 
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A his menace, however, was only a feint; but it 
ſerved to cover the attack that was really intended; 


this was on the iſland of Minorca. Admiral Byng 
was ſent from England to relieve that place; but 
he was ſent too late, and with a fleet inferior to 
that of France. After a long ſiege of Fort St. 
Philip, the iſland ſurrendered to the French arms, 
commanded by Marſhal Richelieu. General Blake- 
ney defended the placg as long as it was tenable. 
The two fleets commanded by the Admirals Byng 
and Galiſonniere, came to an action; which, how- 
ever, was not well maintained on either ſide. But 
as the French ſucceeded in taking the iſland, the 
Engliſh Admiral was ſhot for neglect of duty. 

In Germany, affairs began to aſſume a more ſe- 
rious aſpect. Elizabeth, Empreſs of Ruſſia, was 
leagued with the Empreſs Maria-Thereſa by an- 
cient treaties, by the common intereſt which united 
them againſt the Turks, and by reciprocal affec- 
tion, Auguſtus III. King of Poland and Elector 
of Saxony, being reconciled to the Empreſs-Queen 
and attached to Ruſſia, to which he owed the title 
of King of Poland, was cloſely connected with 
theſe two Sovereigns. Theſe three potentates had 
each their complaints againſt the King of Pruſſia. 
Maria-Thereſa had ſeen Sileſia torn from her houſe ; 
Auguſtus and his Council wanted an immediate 
indemnification for Saxony, ruined by the King of 
Pruſſia in the year 1741. f 
Hf e Theſe 
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Theſe three Powers carried on a rich carceſpon*7 4 


dence among theinſelves, of which the King of: ew 


Pruſſia dreaded the effects. While the troops of, 
Auſtria were augmenting, thoſe of Ruſſia: were 
ready; but the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, 


was not in 4 condition to undertake any thing. 
The revenues of his Electorate were exhauſted, 


and he had no garriſoned town remaining to hinder 
the Pruſſians from marching to Dreſden. Thus 


order and economy had rendered Brandenburg 


formidable, as much as diffipation had weakened 
Saxony. The King of Poland's Saxon Council 
heſitated much about enteruig into meaſures which 
might prove fatal to them. 


The King of Pruſſia loft no time; for from the Progrefs of 


year- 1755 he had taken alone, and without con- 
ſuking any one, the reſolution to prevent the de- 
ſigns of thoſe Powers of whom he had conceived 
ſuch ſuſpicions. He had made fure of England, 
by his late treaty with George the Second, con- 
cerning the defence of Hanover: he alſo made 
ſure of the Landgrave of Heſſe and of che Duke of 
Brunſwick, and in this manner renounced his al- 
lance with France. 

It was now that the ancient eamity between the 
Houſes of France and Auſtria gave way to a 
friendſhip which appeared to the aſtoniſhment of 
all the nations of Europe. The King of France, 
who had carried on fo cruel a war againſt Maria- 
Thereſa, became her ally ; and the King of Pruſſia, 

Ee 4 who 


4 that war. 
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42 Da. 420 had bern allied to France, became her ene» 


175 8 


France and Auſtria were thus united, after 


a hundred ears ſpent in a bloody diſcord. 
What- ſo many treaties of peace and ſo many mar- 


riages had not been able to accompliſh, was ef. 
fefted in a moment, by a diſguſt received from an 
Elector. This was called an unnatural alliance by 
the people of England; but being neceſſary, it 
was very natural. It might even have been hoped, 


chat the uniting of thoſe two powerful Houſes, 


ſeconded by Ruſſia, Sweden, -and ſeveral States 


of tlie Empire, would be able to reſtrain the reſt 
of Europe. a 


The treaty was Ggned at Verſailles by 7 


XV. and Maria-Thereſa, in May 17 756. 

The King of Pruſſia, threatened on all ſides, 
was only the more ready to take the field. He 
marched his troops into Saxony, which was al- 
moſt defenceleſs, propoſing to make that province 
a rampart againſt the power of Auſtria, and a road 
to its frontiers. Leipfig immmediately fell into his 
hands, while a part of his army preſented itſelf be⸗ 
fore Dreſden. King Avguſtus retired, as his father 
did before Charles XII. He quitted his capital, 
and went and oceupied the camp of Pirna, near 
Kœnigſtein, on the road to Bohemia, and on the 
river Elbe; where he thought himſelf in ſafety, 

Frederic entered Dreſden as maſter, under the 


name of Protector. The Queen of Poland, daughter 
oe Emperor Joſeph, had not quitted the place. 


They 
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They aſked her for the keys of the:archrves;! * 
on her refuſing to deliver 2 preparation were 
made to force” open the doors. The Queen plseedꝰ 
herſelf before them, a berſelf that the 
would reſpect cher perſon and reſolution; but 
they ſnewed no reſpect to ei ither, and that depoſis: 
tory of the State was opened before her eyes. It 
was of great conſequence to the King of Pruſſia to 
find the proofs of the deſigns of Saxony againſt⸗ 
him. In fact, he found teſtimonies of the dread: 
which he had occaſioned ; but that ſame dread; 


| which ſhould have obliged the Court of Dreſden 


to put itſelf in a ſtate of defence, only: ſerved to 
render it a victim to a powerful neighbour; They 
were ſenſible, when it was too late, that, accordihg 
to the ſituation of Saxony for ſome years paſt, they 
ought to have ſpent all upon war, and nothing on 
pleaſures. There are ſituations in which people 
have no other part to take but that- of preparing 
themſelyes to fight, to conquer, or to periſn. 

On the report of this invaſion, the Aulic Coun- 
cil of the Emperor declared the King of Pruſſia ta 
be a diſturber of the public peace and a rebel; 
but it was difficult to give any weight to this des 
claration againſt a Prince who had near one hundred 
and fifty thouſand fighting men under hiscommand, 
He anſwered the laws by a battle, which Was 
fought between him and the Auſtriabs, whom he 
went to meet at the entrance of Bohemia nearra 
town named Lowoſitz, on the 14thof, October, 


1756. 
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A.. p. Though this firſt engagement was indeciſive by 


1756. 


—— the number of ſlain, yet it was not ſo by its con- 
ſequences. Nothing could now prevent the King 


from, blocking up the Saxons in the camp of Pirna 
itſelf, where the Auſtrians could not aſſiſt them; 


and that ſmall army of the King of Poland, con- 
ſiſting of thirteen or fourteen thouſand men, ſur- 


rendered priſoners of war ſeven days after the 
battle. 
Auguſtus, in this ſingular capitulation, the only 


military event between him and the King of Pruſ- 


ſia, aſked no more than that his guards ſhould not 
be made priſoners. Frederick replied, © That he 
& could not liſten to his requeſt ; that thofe guards 
© would infallibly ſerve againſt him; and that he 
« did not chooſe to have the trouble of taking, 
« them a ſecond time.” This anſwer was. a ſe- 
vere leſſon to all Princes, that they muſt render 
themſelves powerful when they have a P 
neighbour. 

The King of Poland, being thus deprived pe” bis 
Electorate and his army, demanded paſſports from 
his enemy to go into Poland, which were readily 
granted; and they had the inſulting politeneſs to 
furniſh, him with poſt-horſes for his journey. He 
went from his hereditary eſtates inro his elective 
kingdom, where he found nobody even propoſe to 
take arms in defence of their king. All the Elec- 
torate was laid under contribution; and the King 
of Fru, in making war, found the means of ſup- 


porting 
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porting it in the inyaded country. The Queen of 
Poland, who did not follow her huſband, but re- 


. 
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mained at Dreſden, died ſoon after of grief. Al 


Europe pitied that unfortunate family; but in the 
courſe of thoſe public calamities, millions of fa- 
milies experienced hardſhips not leſs great, though 
more obſcure. The Magiſtrates of Leipſigremon- 


ſtrated againſt the contributions impoſed on them 


by the conqueror, which they ſaid they could 


not pay. They were ſent to priſon, and then paid 


them. 


There never were ſo many battles fought. in any 


former war as there were in this. The Ruſſians 


entered the territories of Pruſſia by the way of 
Poland. The French became auxiliaries to the 
Queen of Hungary, and were fighting to reſtore to 
her the ſame Sileſia of which they had helped to 
ſtrip her ſome years before, when they were allies 
to the King of Pruſſia, The King of England, 


who had been the moſt avowed friend of the Houſe 


of Auftria, was now one of its moſt dangerous foes ; 
and Sweden, which had formerly given ſuch grear 


ſhocks to the Houſe of Auſtria, ſerved it then 


againſt the King of Pruſſia, on account of nine 
hundred thouſand livres given by the French Mi- 
niſtry; though it was Sweden that did the leaſt 
miſchief. 

Germany now ſaw itſelf torn to pieces by many 
more national and foreign armies than had been in 
it during the famous war of thirty years. 

While 
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While the Ruſſians were coming through Poland 
to aſſiſt Auſtria, the French enicrcd by the duchy 
of Cleves, and by Weſel, which were abandoned 
by the Pruſſians. They took poſſeſſion of all 
Heſſe, and marched towards the country of Hano- 
ver againſt an army of Engliſh, Hanoverians, and 
Heſſians, commanded by the Duke of Cumber- 
land. 

The King of Pruſſia went in ſearch of the Auſ- 
trian army in Bohemia, and ſent a conſiderable 
body to oppoſe the Ruſſians. The troops of the 
Empire, which were called the troops of execution, 
were ordered to penetrate into Saxony, which had 
fallen entirely under the Pruſſian power ; ſo that 


Germany was a prey to fix formidable armies, which 


devoured 1t at the ſame time, 

The King of Pruſſia then haſtened to attack 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, brother to the Empe- 
ror, and General Brown, near Prague. This battle, 
which was very bloody, was fought on the 6th of 
May, 1757. The Pruſſians were victorious ; and 
a party of Auſtrian infantry were obliged to throw 
themſelves into Prague. where they remained 
blocked up morethan two months by the conqueror. 
A number of princes were in the city; proviſions 
began to fall ſhort; and it was thought that Prague 
would ſoon ſubmit. 

By endeavouring to carry every thing at once, 
che conqueror loſt all the fruits of his victory. 
The Count de Kauni, prime miniſter to Maria 

2 | a Thereſa, 


4: 
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Thereſa, a man as active in the cabitiet as the 
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King of Pruſſia was in the field, had already col- — 


lected an army under the command of Marſhal 


Daun. The King of Pruſſia, without heſitation, 
went immediately to attack that army, which was 
ſuppoſed to have been intimidated by the reputation 
of his victories. If that army could once have been 
diſperſed, Prague, which had been bombarded 
for ſome time, would of courſe have ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, and he would have become abſolute 
maſter of Germany. Marſhal Daun entrenched his 
troops on the brow of a little hill, The Pruſſians 
aſcended it ſeven times, and were as often repulſed 
and overthrown. This was on the 18th of July, 
1757. The King loſt about twenty-five thouſand 
men killed, wounded, priſoners, and deſerters. 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, who had been fhut up 
in Prague, ſallied out, and purſued the Pruſſians. 
This revolution was as great as the exploits and ex- 
pectations of the King of Pruſſia had been before 


the engagement, 


The French, on their fide, ſtrongly. ſeconded French enter 


the Empreſs Maria Thereſa. Marſhal d'Eftrees, 
who commanded them, had already paſſed the 
Weſer. He followed the Duke of Cumberland 


ſtep by ſtep towards Minden, overtook him near 


Haicenbeck, gave him battle, and gained a com- 
plete victory on the 29th of July. In that action 
the Princes of Conde and de la Marche · Conti firſt 
ſignaliſed their arms; and the royal blood of 

Frnace 


angvere 
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Aa. D. France ſupported, the glory of their country. A 


2757 · 


Count de Laval-Montmorenci, and a brave officer 


of the houſe of Buſſy, loſt their lives. A muſket- 


ſnot, which was a long time thought to be mortal, 
pierced the Count de Chatelet, of the houſe of 
Lorrain. He was ſon of the celebrated Marchio- 
neſs de Chatelet, whoſe name will never periſh in 
the memory of thoſe who know that this French 
lady wrote a comment on the great Newton. 


Let us obſerve here, that, by the intrigues at 


Court, the command was already taken from 
Marſbal d'Eftrees ; and that, while he was gain- 


ing a battle, the orders were diſpatched to 


paſs that affront upon him. They affected to 
complain at Court that he had not yet taken the 
whole Electorate of Hanover, and that he had not 
marched as far as Magdeburg. They thought that 


every thing ought to be terminated in one cam- 


paign. They thought of giving laws to Europe, 


and were always miſtaken, Marſhal d' Eſtrees 
ſaid, That it was not enough to advance into 
« Germany, but they ought to provide the means 
&* to get out of it.“ His conduct and valour 


| proved, that, when an army is once ſent, the ma- 
nagement of it ſhould be left to the general; be- 


cauſe, if they have made choice of him, they have 

had confidence in his abilities. 
The French miniſtry diſpatched Marſhal Riche- 
lieu to e the army of Marſhal d'Eſtrees, 
before 


1 — 
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before they had received the news of the victory A. 0. 


A obtained by that general. The Marfhal-de Riche- 1 * 

icer lieu, ſo well known for taking Minorca, went 
ket-· immediately to attack the Duke of Cumberland. 

tal, When he had puſhed him as far as the mouth of 
: of the Elbe, he there forced him to capitulate with 
no- all his army. That capitulation, more fingular 
n in than a battle won, was not leſs glorious. The 
nch army of the Duke of Cumberland was obliged, by 


ſtipulation, to retire beyond the Elbe, and leave 
the field open to the French againſt the King of 
Pruſſia. He ravaged Saxony; but his o tetti - 
tories were alſo laid waſte. The Auſtrian General 
Haddick had ſuipriſed the city of Berlin, and 
ſpared it from being pillaged, for a ranſom of tight 
hundred thouſand French 4ivres. 1 
The deſtruction of his Pruſſian Majeſty ſermed pigrenes et 
at that period inevitable. His great defeat near pe Riu ef 
Prague; his troops being overcome near Landſhut, 
at the entrance of Silefia; and an indeciſive but 
bloody battle dgainſt the Ruſſians ; oy tended to 
weaken him. | 
He was liable to'be ſerrcunntied; on one ſide by 
the army of Marſhal Richelieu, and, on the other, 
by that of the Empire, while the Auſtrians and 
Ruſſians” entered Sileſia: indeed, his ruin ſeemed 
ſo certain, that the Aulic Council declared, in 
Auguſt, 1757, that he had incurred the ban of the 
Empire and that he was deprived of all his fie fs. 
rights, favours, privileges, & . He ſeemed him- 
ſelf, 


* * 
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4. P. ſel; at that criſis, to deſpair of his fortune, and 


1757. 


Battle of 


only looked forward to a glorieus death. He 
framed a fort of philoſophie teſtament ; ; and ſuch 


was the freedom of his mind in the midſt of his 


misfortunes, that he wrote it in French verſe, 
This is a ſingular anecdate; _ 

The Prince de Soubize, a general, of a cool and 
ſettled courage, of a good underſtanding, and of 
cautious conduct, marched into Saxony againſt him 


at the head of a ſlrong army, which the miniſtry 


had reinforced by a part of that under Marſhal 


Richeliev. This army was joined to that of the 


Circles, commanded by the Prince of Hildbourg- 
hauſen. 
Frederick, ſurrounded by ſo many enemies, took 


Roſbach. the reſolution to die, {word in hand, in the ranks 


of the army of the Prince de Soubize ; - but; at the 


ſame time, took every meaſure to conquer. 


After reconnoitring the army of France and the 
Circles, he immediately retreated before them, in 
order to poſſeſs himſelf of an advantageous ſitua- 
tion. The Prince of Hildbourghauſen was re- 
ſolved to attack him; and his opinion of courſe 
prevailed, becauſe the French were only auxilia- 
ries. They therefore marched near to Roſbach and 
Merſbourg, early in the month of November, 
17 57, to attack the Pruſſian army, which was 
apparently encamped ; but all of a fudden che 
tents were ſtröck, and the Pruſſians appeared f in 
order of baule, between two eminences lined with 
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This unexpected fight amazed the French and 
Imperialiſts. 
to exerciſe the French troops after the Pruſſian me- 
thod; afterwards ſeveral evolutions had been 
altered in the exerciſe; ſo that the ſoldier did not 


know what he was doing: his old way of fighting 


was changed; and he was not perfect in the new. 
When he ſaw the Pruſſians advance in that. ſingular 
order, unknown almoſt every where elſe, he ima- 
gined he ſaw his maſters. The King af Pruſſia's 
artillery was alſo better ſerved, and much better 


poſted than that of hisenemies. The troops of the 


Circles fled almoſt without engagins;: thę French 
cavalry were diſperſed in an inſtant by. the-Prufſian 
cannon; a panic fear ſpreadevery wheres and the 
French infantry retired in diſorder before bx batta- 
lions of Pruſſians. In fact, this: was nta, battle, 
but a whole army which offered tofighit, and then 
diſperſed. Hiſtory has ſcarcely an example of a 
ſimilar action; only two regiments of Swiſs re- 
mained in the field; and the Prince de Soubize 
went through the middle of the firing, to make 
them retreat with de liberation. 

This ſtrange battle entitely changed che face of 
affairs. Murmurs were univerſal at Paris. The 
ſame General obtained a victory over the Heſſians 
and Hanoverians the year following, and it was 
hardly mentioned. Such is the ſpirit of à large 
city, happy and idle, and whoſe applauſe is ſo much 


covered. 
Vor. IV. Ff At 
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For ſeveral years it bad been uſed 
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4D. At the ſame time new diſaſters overwhelmed the 
wy army of Marſhal Richelieu, which had been leſſened 
by the miniſtry, who were unwilling to ratify the 
convention and the conditions which Marſhal 
Richelieu had impoſed on the Nuke of Cumber- 
land. By this conduct the Engliſh (not without 
Sf: Bu reaſon) thought themſelves diſcngaged from their 
+ j F promiſe. The ratification from Verſailles did not 
\ 
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arrive till five days after the misfortune of Roſbach, 
After this, the Engliſh recovered Hanover in a 
very ſhort time, 

If the affair of Roſbach was uncommon, what 
the King of Pruſſia did after this unexpected vic- 
tory, was ſtill more extraordinary. He flew into 
Sileſia, where the Auſtrian conquerors had de- 
feated his troops, and were in poſſeſſion of Schweid- 
nitz and Breſlau; and had it not been for his 
great expedition, he would have loſt Sileſia, and 
the battle of Roſbach had been of no ſervice. 

Baule of In the courſe of a month he arrived oppoſite to 
Ll the Auſtrian army, which he immediately attacked 
with great fury at Liſſa, The battle laſted five 

hours; and Frederick, completely victorious, re- 

entered Schweidnitz and Breſlau; after which there 
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engagements, gained or loſt, The French alone 
were almoſt always unlucky ; but the government 
was never diſcoyraged ; and France drained herſelf 


to ſend armies conſtantly into Germany, 


} 
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The 


was nothing but a continual viciſſitude of frequent 


The 
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by ſo many battles. 
kingdom of Pruſſia from him, and ravaged Pome- 
rania, while he was laying waſte Saxony: they 


even entered Berlin. The Auſtrians, French, and 


Ruſſians, were never diſcouraged, but purſued him 
continually. 
in Berlin, ſo frequently expoſed ; they were obliged 
to take refuge in Magdebourg ; and as for bim- 
ſelf, after ſo many different ſucceſſes, he was, in 
1762, entrenched under Breſlau. Maria Thereſa 
ſeemed to be on the point of recovering Sileſia. 


He had loſt Dreſden, and all that part of Saxony 
which borders on Bohemia; and the King of Poland 


was in hopes of re-entering his hereditaty eſtares, 
when the death of Elizabech, Empreſs of Roffia, 
gave again a new face to affairs, which had ſo 
often changed. 
As the new Emperor, Peter III. had long been 
a ſecret friend to the King of Pruſſia, as ſoon: as he 
aſcended the throne, he not only made peace- with 
him, but became his ally againſt the fame Empreſs- 
Queen, to whom Elizabeth had always been a con- 
ſtant friend. Thus, all on a fudden, we ſee the 
King of Pruſſia, who had been fo preſſed by the 
Rufflans, preparing to enter Bohetnia by the affiſt- 
ance of àn army of the fame Ruſſians who had 
fought againſt him ſome weeks before. 
This new fitvation was as quickly diſordered as 
it t had been formed. A ſudden revolution altered 
F f 2 the 


His family durft no longer remain 


The King of Pruſſia greatly weakened himſelf 4+ D- 


The Ruſſians took the whole — 


1762. 
Death of the 
Empreſs of 
+ Ruffia, 
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the affairs of Ruſſia. He ſaid, one day; when: he 


wy was. imoxicated with. liquor, to the regiment of 
peath of the Preobaſinſki on the parade, that he would beat 


Emperor, 
Peter III. 


them with fifty Pruſſians. It was that regiment 
which prevented his deſigns, and dethroned him. 
T he army and citizens wich one voice proclaimed 
his wife, Catharine Anhalt, Empreſs, although ſhe 


was a foreigner, being of the | Houſe of Aſcania, 


one of the moſt ancient in Europe. It is ſhe who 


has ſince become the real legiſlatrix of that valt 


empire. Thus Ruſſia has been governed by five 
women ſucceſſ.vely: Catharine, ; widow: of Peter 
the Great; Ann, niece of that monarch; the Du- 
cheſs of Brunſwick, Regent under the ſhort reign 
of her unhappy ſon; Prince Ivan ; Elizabeth, 
daughter of Czar Peter the Great and of Catha- 
rine I. and, in fine, this Catharine II. who, in ſo 


ſhort a time, has raiſed herſelf ſo great a name. 


This ſucceſſion of five women, without interrup- 
tion, is a ſingular event in the hiſtory of the 
world. #- "3 7 | 

The King er Pruſſia being deprived of the ſuc- 
cours of the Ruſſian Emperor, who wanted to fight 
under him, did not carry on the war with leſs vigi- 
lance againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, one half of the 
Empire, France, and Sweden. 

It is true, that-the exploits of the Swedes were 
not thoſe of- Guſtavus Adolphus. His ſiſter, wife 
of the King of Sweden, had no inclination to do 
him miſchief. It was not the Court of Stockholm 

who 


bags of Crevelt, was the loſs of the Count de 
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who took arms againft him; it was the Senate; and 4. 5. 


Fa 6 
the Senate did it becauſe France gave them money. — 


Though the Court was not able to prevent the 
Senate from ſending troops into Pomerania, yet it 
was powerful enough to render them uſeleſs; and, 
in reality, the Swedes only made a ſemblfhce of 
making war for the little money than was given 


them. 


It was chiefly in Germany that blood was conti - Defeats of = 
nually ſpilt, the frontiers of France being never; — 
attacked. Germany became a gulf which ſwal 

lowed up the blood and treaſures of France. The 

limits of this hiſtory will not allow a detail of the 


prodigious number of engagements which hap- 


pened from the banks of the Baltic as far as the 


Rhine. Hardly any battle had great conſequences, 
becauſe each of the Powers had conſtant reſources. 
It was quite otherwiſe in America and India, where 
the loſs of twelve hundred men is irreparable. 
Even the battle of Roſbach was not followed by 
any revolution. The battle loſt by the French 
near Minden, in 1759, and the other checks they 
ſuffered; rendered their affairs retrograde; but they 
ſtill maintained their ground in Germany. When 
they were again overcome at Crevelt, between 
Cleves and Cologne, they continued, however, ſtill 
maſters of the duchy of Cleves, and of the city of 
Gueldres. 

What was the moſt remarkable thing in the 
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Giſors, only ſon of the Marſhal de Belleiſle, who 
was wounded, fighting at the head of his Carabi. 
neers. He was a young man of the greateſt hopes, 
being equally inſtructed in affairs of ſtate and in 
the military art; he was capable of great or leſſer 
undertakings ; his politeneſs was equal to his cou- 
rage ; he was' beloved at court, and in the army. 
The Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, who took 
him priſoner, took care of him as of a brother, and 


did not leave him till his death, which he ho- 


noured wich his tears. 

This Prince of Brunſwick fought aneh as 
chief, ſometimes under his uncle, the Prince of 
Brunſwick, brother-in-law to the King of Pruſſia. 
The battle of Crevelt did not hinder the Duke 


de Broglio from obtaining a victory at Bergen, 


near Frankfort, over the Prince of Brunſwick. But 


the Prince gained the battle of Warburg, where 


the Marquis de Caſtres, the Prince de Rohan- 
Rochefort his couſin, the Marquis de Betiſi, the 
Count de la Tour du Pin, the Marquis de Va- 
lence, and a prodigious number of French officers, 
were wounded. 22 

The brave actions of ſo many officers and fol- 
diers are innumerable in all theſe wars; but there 
were ſome {0 ſingular, that one muſt be deficient to 
ſuffer them to ſleep in oblivion, I ſhall mention 
one as an example, which merits to be ever pre- 
(eryed 1 in the memory of che F rench. 


The 
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The Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick had à de- 
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ſign to ſurpriſe a detachment of the army com-- es 


manded- by the Marquis de Caſtres, near Weſel,. 
Oct. 15, 1788. This French General, ſuſpecting 
the purpoſe of the Prince, ſent out as a ſcout the. 


Chevalier d' Aſſas, a captain in the regiment of 


Auvergne. This officer had not marched far, 


when ſome Engliſh grenadiers ſurrounded and 
ſeized him at a little diſtance from his regiment. 
They told him, that if he made the leaſt noiſe, he 
was a dead man. D'Aflas, collecting all his force 
as if to ſtrengthen his voice, cried out, © Come on, 


« my good regiment of Auvergne; here are your | 


« enemies!” He was inſtantly killed. | 
The frequent ſucceſſes of the Hereditary Prince 


did not, however, prevent the Prince of Conde: 


(much about his age, and his rival in glory) from 
getting the advantage of him ſix leagues from 


Frankfort, towards Weteravia. It was there that 
the Prince of Brunſwick was wounded, and that all 
the French officers were intereſted as much” for ** 


cure as for their own. 

What was the reſult of this innumerable multi- 
tude of battles, of which even the tecital at this 
day is tedious to thoſe who there ſignaliſed them- 


ſelves ? What remains after ſo many efforts? No- 
thing but blood ſpilt to no purpoſe in unculti- 


vated: and ruined countries; villages deſtroyed ;; 
families reduced to beggary ; and but rarely even 
a whiſper: of theſe calamities reached the capitals of 
London and Paris, 
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= | In India the affairs of France at firſt feemed to 
C_ wear a favourable aſpect. The French Governor 
the French Of Pondicherry, Count Lally, took Fort St. Da- 


” in Afia, 
Africa, and 


vid-from the Engliſh, and even laid ſiege to Ma- 


America. dras, in which he miſcarried, owing to the diſor- 


1759. 


derly conduct of his troops. He returned to Pon- 


dicherry, which was ſoon” after beſieged by the 
Engliſh, and taken, and he made priſoner. He was 


ſent to England; and, after the peace, he was tried 
by the Parliament of Paris, and condemned to death 
for abuſing his authority in India: of which charge 
he was undoubtedly guilty. The Engliſh alſo took 
Chandenagore and Surat, in which latter place they 
found a great boo x.. 

In Africa the French loſt W and; ore, 
which were taken by the Engliſnu. 

In America the French ſuſtamed greater loſſes. 
The Engliſh took Louiſturgh again. And, laſtly, 
they took Quebec and all Canada, to the bottom 
of North America; and the troops which had 
ventured: a battle in defence of Quebec, were 
beaten, and almoſt deſtroyed, in ſpite of the ef- 
forts of General Montcalm, who was killed in the 
engagernent, and much regretted in France. Thus 


fiſteen hundred leagues of dominion were in one 
day loſt to France. | 


Theſe fifteen hundred leagues, - r N of 
which were frozen deſarts, were not perhaps a real 
Joſs. Canada coſt a great. deal, and. remitted very lit- 

tle. If the tenth part of the money thrown away upon 
| this 
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this colony” had been employed to cukivate the 4: p 


1739. 


waſte lands in France, it would have * -=_ con- — 


— 


fiderable advantage. _ © 

To complete the misfortune, FRET alt bthoſe-who 
had been employed in the King's name in this colony 
were accuſed of the moſt horrible frauds, and they 
were arraigned before the Chatelet at Paris, during 
the time that the Parliament were proceedirig 
againſt Lally. He, after having an hundred times 
expoſed his life, loſt it by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner; while the Canadian extortioners were 
obliged only to make reſtitution, and pay fines. 
Such is the difference in the deciſion of affairs, 
which, to appearance, are all theſame ! | 

At the time that the Enghſh thus ed the 
French on the Continent of America, they alſo 
diſlodged them from the iſlands. | Guadaloupe, 
where the fineſt ſugars are manufactured, fell into 
the hands of the m without a frroke in its 


defence, 20 5 851197 


They alſo took Martinibog which was "_ richeſt 
and beſt colony the French poſſeſſed. 


The kingdom of France could not ſuffer theſe Defeats of 


great diſaſters, without loſing hkewiſe all the ſhips 


fleet put out to ſea but it was either- taken or de- 
ſtroyed. They built and armed veſſels with the 
greateſt - hurry, which was only working oy the 


1 to whom they ſon became a prey. 
When 


the Freach 
at Sea. 


which were ſent to prevent them. Scarcely was a 
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* Ly When they would revenge ſuch a ſucceſſion of br 

wy— loſſes, by making a deſcent into Ireland, it coſt Sb 

them immenſe ſums for an abortive undertaking ; a 

for, as ſoon as the fleet deſtined for this deſcent pr 

was failed from Breſt, it was either diſperſed or ye 

taken, or loſt in the mud of the river called La ar 

Vilaine, where they had in vain ſought a refuge, of 
ö Laſtly, the Engliſh took Belleiſle in ſight of the to 
k coaſts of France, which could not ſuccour it. pe 
1 The Duke d' Aiguillon alone revenged the coaſts th 
1 of France of ſo many affronts and loſſes. An F 
1 Engliſn fleet having made another deſcent at m 
"$74.0 St. Cas, near St. Maloes, all the country was ex- to 
1 poſed. The Duke d' Aiguillon, who commanded C 
be,” in that province, marched inſtantly thither, at the Ic 
15 head of the Bretagne Nobility, ſome battalions, K 
and the militia, whom he met upon the road. He c| 

forced the Engliſh to re-embark. One- party. of as 

their rear guard was killed, and another made pri- 8 

ſoners of war. But the French were unfortunate el 

every where elſe. tl 

The Engliſh never had ſuch a ſuperiority at ſea A 

as at this time; they deſtroyed the marine of F 
5 FANCE, 

Affairs were in this deplorable condition) both by C 
ſea and land, when M. de Choiſeul, a man of an ac- of 
tive and bold genius, obſerved, that France could ne 
not alone repair fo many enormous loſſes. He cc 

1 found means to engage Spain to ſupport the quar- 0 
EY 1292 re}; he made it the common cauſe of all the w 


branches 
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branches of the Houſe of Bourbon. By this means 4. * 
Spain and Auſtria were joined with France in the woe 


fame intereſt. Portugal was in effect an Engliſh 


province, from whom ſhe drew fifteen millions 
yearly, It was neceſſary to begin at this corner ; 
and this was what determined Don Carlos, king 
of Spain (by the death of his brother Ferdinand), 
to enter Portugal. This manceuvre was a great 
politic ſcheme : but yet, this did not ſucceed ;' for 
the Engliſh repulſed Spain, and faved Portugal. 
Formerly, under Philip II. Spain alone was for- 


midable to all Europe; and now, though joined 


to the French, could do nothing with England. 
Count de la Lippe Schombourg, a Weſtphalian 


lord, was ſent to the ſuccour of Portugal by the 
King of England, He had never commanded in 
chief, and had but few troops. However, as ſoon 


as he arrived, he gained the ſuperiority over the 
Spaniards and French united, withſtood all their 
efforts, and eſtabliſhed Portugal in ſafety. Ar 
the ſame time the Engliſh made them pay dear in 
America for their tardy declaration in favour of 
France. 


The Havannah, built upon the north coaſt of —— 


Cuba, the greateſt American iſland at the entrance 
of the Gulph of Mexico, is the rendezvous of this 
new world. The harbour, as large as it is ſafe, 
could contain a thouſand veſſels; it is defended 


by three forts, from whence went a croſs fire, 


which rendered the landing impoſſible to enemies. 
8 The 
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Std The Earl of Albemarle and Admiral Pocock came 
Vel to attack the iſland, but did not attempt approach- 
ing the port. They deſcended upon a diſtant flat 
ſhore, which was imagined impoſſible to be landed 
on. The moſt conſiderable fort they beſieged by 
land, which they took; and forced the town, the 
forts, and all the iſland, to ſurrender, with twelve 
ſhips of war which were in the port, and twenty- 
ſeven veſſels laden with treaſure. They found in 
the town twenty four millions of livres in ſpecie, 
which was divided between the conquerors, who 
ſet aſide a ſixteenth part of this booty for the poor. 
The ſhips of war belonged of right to the King, 
but the merchantmen to the Admiral, and all the 
officers of the fleet; and the whole booty amounted 
to more than eighty millions, It has been re- 
marked, that, in this and the preceding war, Spain 
loſt more than it had drawn from America during 

the ſpace of twenty years. 
— The Engliſh, not content with having taken 
oY the Havannah in the Mexican ſea, and the.Iſland 
of Cuba, extended their conqueſts to the Phillipine 
Iſlands in the Indian fea, which/are very near the 
antipodes of Cuba. Theſe Iflands are not much 
leſs than thoſe of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and would be richer, if they were well managed; 


one of them having gold mines, and their coaſts 


producing pearls... The great Acapulco veſſel, 
loaded to the value of three millions of - piaſtres, 
arrived at W ad __ ae Which the Engliſh 
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took, with, the iſles, and this ſhip, vorwidiieniog A. b. 


1752. 


the aſſurances given by the Jeſuit, in che name of 8 


St. Potamienne (che patron of:the en, that Ma- 
nilla would never be taken. 


Thus the war, which eh oer na- 
tions, enriched. England. 174 or Jo. l 913 5: 

France was at this time more unſortunate. An 
its reſources Were exhauſted ; almoſt all the citi - 
zens, by the King's example, carried their plate to 
the mint. The principal towns, and ſome ſocieties; 
agreed to furniſh men of war at their on expence; 
but theſe ſhips were not yet built; and, had they 
been ready, there were not experienced ſeamen 
luflicient to man them. 

Paſt misfortunes render people fearful of future 
ones. The capital, which! is never expaſed to 
the ſcourge of war, exclaimgd, even louder than 
the ſuffrring provinces, Noi more ſuccours, mo- 
ney, or credit.“ Thoſe he had been choſen to 
manage the finances, after -fome months admini- 
tration, were tut ned outs and others refuſed this 


employment, in which, at this; ume it was im- 


poſſible co do. any good.. 
In this Arr.] ]ꝰůT did, which diſcouraged 
al orders of the Kingdom, the Duke de- Praſlin 


then Miniſter, for foreign affairs, was. ingenious: 


and happy engyugh to cqnelutle a peace, the nego- 


1763. 
Peace of 


ciation for which had been; ſet on fogt by the 


Duke de * Miniſter of the * 
ment. 
The 
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The King of France exchanged Minorea (which 
he had before reſtored to Spain) for Belleiſle, 
which the Engliſh reſtored to the French ; but 
they loſt all Canada, with Louiſbourg, which had 
coſt fo much money and pains. All the land 
upon the left of the river Miſſiſſippi was ceded 
to England. Spain, to. encompaſs their con- 
queſts, alſo gave them Florida. Thus, from the 
twenty fifth degree to the pole, all was in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Engliſn. The war commenced for a few 
pitiful huts, and England gained two thouſand 
leagues of empire. 

The iſlands of St. Vincent, Grenades, Tobago, 
and Dominica, were likewiſe gained by the Eng- 
liſh. ' 

France was excluded in the Indies from her 
eſtabliſhment upon the Ganges. She ceded her 
poſſeſſion at Senegal in Africa, and was obliged 
to demoliſh the fortifications at Dunkirk. 

It was believed, that it was very eaſy to have 
prevented all theſe misfortunes, by giving up to 
the Engliik a little piece of litigated ground to- 


wards Canada: but ſome ambitious perſons, - to 


make themſelves neceſſary and important, plunged 
France into this fatal war. The ſelfiſhnefs of two 
or three individuals is ſufficient to deſolate all 
Europe. France had ſo preſſing an occafion for 


this peace, that the whole French nation ebnſi- 


dered the ondluders © of i it as the — of their 
country. - | lig 
Leal a But 
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But it muſt be obſerved, and it requires the moſt 4. 2 
marked diſtinction, that the repeated defeats and. 
great lofſes of the French during this war were not 
owing to the want of courage in the French armies 
or fleets, but to the ſuperior ability, activity, and 
penetration of the Engliſh miniſter who conducted 
this war; and who would have made a- peace as 
advantageous to England as her arms had been 
honourable to the national character. The name 
of William Pitt, firſt Earl of TON will be 
immortal. 

We _ now turn back a * years to take no- 
tice of an event by no means new in the Hiſtory 275. 
of France. On the 5th of January, 1757, the Damien's 
King was ſtabbed in the Court of Verſailles, in g he © 
the preſence of his ſon, in the midſt of his guards, A 
and of the great officers of the crown. The fol- 
lowing is an account of this ftrange event. 

A miſerable wretch, of the dregs of the people, 
named Robert Francis Damiens, born 1n a village 
near Arras, had been a conſiderable time a ſervant 
in ſeveral houſes in Paris: he was a man whoſe 
gloomy and fiery diſpoſition had always bordered 
upon madneſs. ft, 

The general mugmurs that hey- had A in all 
public places,, in the grand hall of che palace, and 
flfewhere,. heated his qͥmaginaſion. s He went: 4@ 
Verſailles, like, 4. diſtracted, perſon, lang, in thoſe 
agitations high his. ingonceipghle. deſign threw 


him into, he deſired to be bloaded at his inn. 
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A. D. Phpſic has ſo great an influence over. the minds of 
den, chat he proteſted, afterwards, in his interro- 
gatories, That if his requeſt had been complied 
ce with, he ſhould not have committed the crime.” 
He did not intend 10 kill the King, as he de- 
clared afterwards, and as he could have done, but 
was, .reſolved to wound him. This is what he 
declared in his proſecution before the parliament: 

« had not the intention of killing the King. 
CJ could have done it, had I had the inclination. 
« All that I did, was in order that God might 

e touch his heart, and incline himſelf to re; eſta- 
ce bliſh all things as they ſhould be, and reſtore 
ce the tranquillity of his dominions; and the Arch - 
te biſhop of Paris alone is the ſole cauſe * 
ce theſe troubles.” "et 

This idea had inflamed his mind to hk; 35 
gree, that in another interrogatory he ſaid, Li 

« ] have mentioned Counſellors of Parliament, 
« becauſe I have ſerved one, and; becauſe almoſt 
ce all men are enraged at the conduct of the/Arch- 
« biſhop.” Id a word, fanaticiſm had troubled 
the mind of this unfortunate man ſo far, that in 
the interrogatories he underwent at Verſailles are 
found theſe his own words: £ 

Being interrogated what motives, had — 7 
him to aſſaſſinate the King's perſon, 2 1 
« That it was for the cauſe of religion. 

All the aſſaſſina:ors of Chriſtian Princes have 
urged this cauſe, The King of Portugal had not 

been 
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been · aſſaſſinated, but hy virtue of the deciſion: of 2 1 
three Jeſuits. It is very well known that Henry III. 


and IV. of France periſhed by the hand of fana- 


tics ; but with this difference ; they loſt their lives 


becauſe they appeared to be enemies of the Pope; 
and the Hie of Louis: XV. Was attempted 8 


he ſeemed to be tos oomplaiſant to um. 


The uſſaſſin was fargifhed with a Ae knit 
at one end carrying a long ſharp- pdinted blade, 
and, at the other, a pancenife abburifour! inches in 
length! He waited for the ment when the 
King · ſuould ſtep intd his coach, to go to Titands), 
It was near ſix in the evening, quite duſky, and 
exceeaimgly cold; almoſt all the courtiers/ ore 
cloaks. The afſaſſin, thus dreſſed. proceeded tos 
wards the guards, ard in paſſing rum againſt the 
Dauphin: he then:forced; His wayr through the file 
of the gardes-du - cops, and of tlie one hundred 
Swiſs, came up terthe: Ling; and ſtabbed hirn 
with the pen · knit . in che fiftii rn, then put his 
knife in his pocket, and remained witir his hat 
upen- his head. The King, finding bimfetf 
wounded, turned about, and eſpying this ſtranger, 
— covered, and whoſe eyes ſtared wildly, 
he fad, „ That is che man who. ſtabbed me; 

« arreſb him, but do him no harm.“ 

While every one was fejzed with Sintrend * 
rom the King was carried in to ds bed, ſurgeons 
ſoright4 and it was — — * 
Vo. IV. g. 7 07 yg © parc; ng vas 
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A. D. was mortal or not, or whether the boite was em- 


_— 


1757. 


. 
F , 
Y aw 


oiſoned. The parricide often repeated, Tet 
« © them rake care of Monſeigneur le Dauphin, that 
« he does not go out the whole day,” 

At theſe ery! the univerfal alarm redoubled. 
It. was i not doubted that. there was a conſpiracy 
ag ainſt the Royal Family: every one figured to 
Hunelk the greateſt dangers, the e and moſt 
premedirared crimes; 

Happily,” the King” wound was but night” but 
the general trouble was conſiderable and fears, 
ſuſpicions, and intrigues, multiplied at court.” The 
Grand Provoſt of the houſehold, to whom the pu- 
niſhment of crimes committed in the King's Palace 


belongs, immediately ſeized the parricide, and 


commenced the proceedings in form, as practiſed 
at St. Cloud, on the aſſaſſination of Henry III. An 
exempt of the Provoſt's guard having obtained a 
little confidence, either ſeeming or real, in the diſ- 
tempered mind of this wretch, engaged him to be 


ſo hardy as to write a letter from his priſon to the 


King himſelf. The erb, is a ne of ws Wider” 
6 20 
. Sir, I am very ſorry I had the misfortune to 


« aſſault you ; but if you do not take your peo- 


e ple's part, before ſome years have expired, you 
<and Monſieur le Dauphin and ſome others will 
« periſh, It will be a pity that ſo good a Prince, 
4 for the kindneſs he has for the eccleſiaſties, io 
0 whom he places all his confidence, ſhould: not 
nue be 
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1757. 


« gogdneſs to remedy. it in a little time, ver y great 2 


te (misfortunes, will ariſe, your kingdom t nor, es 
ae a ſurety. Unhappily for you, your ſubjects 
« have given you their refignation ; the affair pro- 
t ceeds not from them; and if you have not the 
q e goodneſs. for your people, to order the admini- 
« ſtration of the ſacra nents in the article of death, 
« they having refuſed it fince your ſitting in juſtice, 
cc on which account the Chatelet have directed the 
6 « moyeables of the prieſts who fled, to be ſold, I 
repeat. it to you, your life is not in ſafety. I ſpeak 
ce from good authority, and I take the liberty, of 
« « informing you of it by the officer who brings you 
« this, and in whom I have placed all my At 
0 dence... The Archbiſhop of Paris is the cauſe of 


all this trouble, by his ordering the ſacraments 


te to be refuſed. After the harbarous crime that I 
have committed againſt your. ſacred perſon, the 


et ſincere confeſſion I take the liberty of making to 


g you, gives me hope that I ſhall receive the good- 
« neſs of your Majeſty's clemency. 2.5 
1 5aurc te Signed, 9 
At the back of the ſaid letter is written, flouriſhed, 


ne varietur, agreeable to, and at the defire of 
the interrogator of Francis Damiens, dated the gth 


day of, January 1757, at Verailles, preſent the 


King. | 1 Signed, Damtens. 
; Tbs, Flerks Du. Brillet and Duvoigne, with 


a2 ww ili 
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And lower down! is written: to the King. 
Then follows the tenor of a writing, Sed be 
MIENS. They FEI 
es of the Billet.) 2 
Mefſicurs Chagrange, 1 ſecond, OY 057 dr 
+. Baifſe de Liſſe 
De la Guiomye, 
Clement, 
Lambert, 
The Preſident de Rieux Bonnainvilliers, 
| Preſident de Maſſy, and almoſt all. 

It is neceſſary that the K ing re-eſtabliſh his Par- 
Lament, and ſupport them, with a promiſe of 
doing nothing to theſe above-mentioned and their 
allociates. 

Signed, Dauizus. : 
And lower down is written, wh 

/ Flouriſhed, ne varietur, agreeable to, and at the 
defire of the interrogator of this day, being the 0 
of _— 1757. 

Signed, Dam eus. 

The clerks Du Brillet and Duvoigne, | with a4 
floüriſh. ys 

The letter, as well as the writing, was annexed 
to the minutes of the i interrogatories; and publiſbed 
by order of the parliament. 

The King referred his puniſhment to the Grind 
chamber. He inſiſted that the Princes and Peers 
ſhould, by their preſence, add more authenticity 
and lolemnity, in all points, to the trial in the eyes 

of 
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of the public, who are as ſuſpicious as Curious A. D. 
exaggerarors, and who always ſee in thele horrid a - 
ventures beyond the truth. Never, in effect, did 8 
truth appear more clearly. 3 

It is evident that this madman had no accom- 
plice. He always declared, he did not think of 
killing the King; but that he had formed the de- 
ſign to wound him, ever lince the baniſhment of 
the Parliament, 

DireQly, ppon the firſt interrogatory, he ſaid, 
cc Thar religion. alone had determined him to this 
L attempt. 

He acknowledged that he only ſpoke bad of the 
Moliniſts, and Tok who refuſed the ſacraments 3 
and that theſe people apparently believe in two 
Gods. 

He cried out on the torture, « I thought I ſhould 
ce have done a meritorious work for Heaven; and 
« jt is what I have heard faid by all the prieſts in 
« the palace. He conſtantly perſiſted in ſaying 
that it was the Archbiſhop « of Paris, the refuſal. of 
the ſacraments, and the diſgr Traces of the Parliament, 
that had ſtirred him to this act: he declared the 
ſame: again to his confeſſors. This wretched man 
was no more than a fooliſh fanatic, leſs abomina- 
: ble, in fact, than Ravaillac and John Chatel, but 
more mad, and having no more accomplices than 
thoſe two furies had. The only accomplices, ge- 
nerally, for theſe retches, ©: are fanatics, "whoſe 
e brains light up, without Knowing it, a fire 

683 in 
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in weak, deſperate, hardened minds.” A few words 
dro: ped by chance is ſufficient to ſet them in a 
Damiens added under the ſame iluſion as 


fame 
Ravaillac, and died in the ſame torments. 


The father, wife, and daughter of Damiens, 
although innocent, were baniffied the! kingdom, 
under pain of 


with a prohibition againſt returning, 
death; and, by the ſame ſentence, all his relations 
were obliged to quit the name of Damiens. 


This event occaſioned thoſe, who by their un- 


happy eccleſiaſtical quarrels had been the cauſe of 


this crime, to return, for ſome time, to their ſenſes. 
It is too evidently ſeen what a dogmatical ſpirit, 
and the bigotry of religion, can produce. No 


one could have imagined that a bull; and tickets 


of confeſſion, could have had ſuch horrible events; 


but ſo it is, that the foibles and fury of mankind 
are cloſely united. Reaſon guides thoſe of higher 
rank; the populace are always inclined to fana- 
ticiſm ; and perhaps there is no other remedy for 
this contagion, than to enlighten, in the end, even 
the loweſt of the people; but, inſtead of that, they 
are educated in ſuperſtition, and afterwards men 
are aſtoniſhed at the conſequences of it. 
The next circumſtance deſerving of notice is the 
expulſion of the Jeſuits; not perhaps entirely ow= 
Ing to, but certainly ſtimulated and accelerated by, 

an attempt to aſſaſſinate the King of Portugal. 
It is well known, that the Jeſuits were e ate 
tual ſovereigns of Wr while they acknow- 
ledged 
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jedged the King of Spain. for its maſter. The a: Þ 


1758. 


Spaniſh. Court had, by a treaty of exchange, ceded. 


certain diſtricts of theſe lands to King Joſeph of 


Portugal, of the Houſe of Braganza. The Jeſuits... 


were accuſed of having oppoſed this cedure, and of 
cauſing the people to revolt who were to have ſub- 
mitted to the government of the Portugueze. 
This, joined to a number of other injuries, occa- 
fioned the Jeſuits to be driven from the Court of 
Liſbon. Tk 
Some time after, the Terry family, and par- 
ticularly, the Duke d'Aveiro, uncle to the young 
Counteſs Ataide d' Atouguia; the old Marquis 
and Marchioneſs of Tavora, the parents of the 
the young Counteſs; and, in ſhort, Count Ataide 
her huſband, and one of this unfortunate lady's 
brothers, imagining that they had received from 
the King an irreparable injury, reſolved to revenge 
themſelves. Vengeance and ſuperſtition are mu- 
tually linked. The meditators of a wicked attempt 
will always ſeek caſuiſts and confeſſors to encou- 
rage them in their villany; and this family, think - 
ing themſelves thus abuſed, concerted with three 
Jeſuits, viz, Malagrida, Alexander, and Mathos. 
Theſe caſuiſls declared, that to take away the life 
of the King was only committing a ſin that they 
termed venial. D 
To underſtand this decifion more. clearly, it is 
neceſſary we ſhould know. that the . caſuiſts make a 
diſtinction between the ſins which lead to hell, and 
G 4 thoſe 
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A: 3 "thoſe which cenduct us te purgatory for a cettain 
5 4 tune; between the ſins that the abſolutiongof 2 


prieſt can orgive, either hy the means of prayer 
or the diſtribution: of alnis, and thoſe wlich are 
pardoned withqut any ſatisfaction, The firſt are 
conſidered as mortal; the latter as venial. 
Auricular cdgfeſnon occaſioned a parricide in 
Portugal, as it had done in other countries. What 
was introduced as an expiation of crimes, has been 
the means of committing them. Such Is the de- 
bann condition of humanity. 

The conſpirators, furniſned with itlicis — — 
for the other world, waited the King's return to 
Liſbon from a little country houſe, alone, without 
domeſtics, and in the night: they fired into his 
coach, and dangerouſly wounded ban on the 5 
ol September, 1758. 

All the accomplices, except one damettic: were 
ſeiaed. Some periſhed by the wheel, and the others 
were beheaded. - The young Counteſs d' Ataide, 
whoſe huſband was executed, went, by order of the 


King, to bewall in a convent thoſe horrible misfor- 


tunes which ſne was thought to be the cauſe of. 
The Jeſuits alone, who had adviſed and authoriſed 
this aſſaſſination, by the means of confeſſion (means 
as dangerous as they are ſacred) at that time 
eſcaped puniſhment. 84 
Portugal, not having then received that intellec- 
Ker kar eee had opened the eyes of ſo 
many European kingdoms, was under greater fub- 
24 miſſion 
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miſſion to the Pope than any other State; The 
King was not permitted to condemu to death, by 
his judges, a monk guilty of a parricide, without 
the conſent of Rome. Other nations were in the 
eighteenth century; but the Portugueſe ſeemed to 
be ſtill in the twelfth. 

Poſterity will ſcarcely believe that the King of 
Portugal ſolicited: Rome, for above a year, for 
permiſſion to try the Jeſuits, though they were his 
ſubjects, and could not obtain it. 

The Jeſuits, who where moſt culpable, were 
impriſoned in Liſbon, where the King let them re- 
main, and ſent to Rome all the Jeſuits of his do- 
minions. They were declared for ever baniſhed 
the kingdom; but yet they dared not to execute 
thoſe three ho were accuſed and convicted of par- 
ricide. The King was reduced to the expedient 
of deliyering Malagrida to the Inquiſition, on ſuſ- 
picion of having formerly advanced ſome raſh pro- 
poſitions which bordered upon hereſy, 

The Dominicans, the Judges of the Holy Of- 
fice, and aſſiſtants to the Grand Inquiſitor, were 
never well affected towards the Jeſuits, and paid 
more obedience to the King of Portugal than they 
did to Rome. Theſe monks diſcovered a little 
book of the © Heroic Life of St. Ann, Mother of 
« Mary, dictated to the Reverend Father Mala- 
grida by St. Ann-herſelf.” She declared to him 
that ſhe had experienced the immaculate concep- 


tion as well as her daughter, that ſhe had ſpoken 
and 


A. D. 
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A. LD. and cried in her 'mother's womb, and alſo that ſhe 1 
A had made Cherubims weep. All the writings of Fra 
| Malagrida were of a piece with this: beſides, he into 
had made piedictions, and performed miracles; Ital 

and that of «xperiencing nocturnal pollutions in his and 

2 priſon, at the age of ſeventy five, was not one of 1 priſ 
lleaſt. With all this he was reproached in his pro- forn 
ceſs; upon which he was condemned to the flames, the 
without their even mentioning the aſl flination of con 

the King, becauſe that was a fault againſt a ſecular, incc 

only, and the other offences were againſt God. Thus allt 

were tlie exceſs of ridicule and abſurdity joined to this 

the extremity of horror. The criminal was only thec 
brought to his trial as a propher, and burat for of K 
being a madman. —1 
While the Jeſuits were driven from Portugal, « T 

this adventure rouſed the hatred that France bore LIFT 

towards them, where they were always powerful” Jace 

and deteſted. It happened that one of their order reſp 
named La Valctte, chief of the miſſionaries at in h 
Martinico, and the greateſt merchant in the Iſlands, the 

became a bankru;'t for upwards of three millions. feaſ 

All thoſe who were intereſted, brought their cauſe; peac 

before the Parliament of Paris. They then diſco- clar 

vered that the General of the Order, reſident: at Pru 

Rome, had governed the affairs of the Society in a give 

deſpotic manner; and the Parliament decreed that thef 

the Preſident and the whole ſociety of Jeſũits 1 


ſhould anſwer for the mer, of La Valette. affa 
| This qua 
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This proceſs, which excited the hatred of 4. 


France againſt the Jeſuits, led them to examine Re. 


into this fingular inſtitution, which rendered an 


lakeh General abſolute maſter over the perſons 


and fortunes of a French ſociety. They were ſur». 


priſed to find, that the Order of Jeſuits was never 
formally received in France by the major part f 


the French parliaments. They examined their 
conſtitutions, and all the parliaments found them, 
incompatible with the laws. They then recollected 
all the ancient complaints which were made againſt. 


this Order, and upwards of fifty volumes of their 


theological deciſions affecting the ſafety Habe lives 
of Kings. 

The Jeſuits defended themſelves only by ſaying | 
*« That the Jacobins and St. Thomas had written 
ag much;” by which they only proved that the 
Jacobinswere as reprehenſible as themſelves. With 
reſpect to Thomas d'Aquinas, he is canonized; but 
in his altramontane ſummary there are deciſions that 
the parliaments of France would burn upon his 
feaſt-day, if they were made uſe of to diſturb the 
peace of the kingdom. As he in many places de- 
clares that the Church has a right to depoſe a 
Prince who is an infidel to it, ſo in this caſe he 
gives ſanction to parricide. By ſuch maxims as 
theſe one may gain paradiſe and the gallows! 

The King condeſcended to intermeddle in the 
affair of the Jeſuits, and endeavoured to pacify this 
quarrel, as he had done others. He was deſirous 


of .® 


\ 
* 2 A 
* a 


1764. 
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of 'reforming in a parental manner the Freneh Je- 


ſuits; hut Pope Clement XIII. declared, rtiatthey 


muſt either continue as they were, or not exiſt at 


all; and this anſwer from the Pope was rheir ruin. 
They were again charged with carrying on ſecret 
The King then abandoned them to 
his Parliaments, who all, one after another," de. 


aſſemblies. 


rived them of their colleges and their eſtates. 


In all important affairs, there is an avowed pre- 


text and a concealed reaſon. The pretext for the 
puniſhment of the Jeſuits was the pretended dan 


gers which might ariſe from their pernicious books, 


which-t6body read: : the true cauſe was, the credit 
which they had ſo long abuſed. In this enlightened 
age, it happened to them as it befell the Templars 


in a time of i ignorance and barbariſm : pride ruined 
them both ; dut the Jeſuiis were treated in their 
diſgrace with mildneſs, and the Templars with 
At laſt the King, by a ſolemn edict in 


cruelty. 
1764, totally aboliſhed this Order. 


The Order of Jeſuits was afterwards driven from 


all the dominions of the King of Spain in Europe, 


Aſia, and America; from the To Sicilies, Parma, 


and Malta. They were exterminated throughout 
all the countries which had been the theatres of its 
power; in Spain, the Philippine Illands, Peru, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Portugal, Brazil, France, the 
two Sicilics, the Duchy of Parma, and i in Malta. 
Several Years , of the Nen of Louis XV. vere 
occupied 
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occupied in diſputes wich his Parliaments concerns, 
ing the regiſtering of his edictss. 
In the year 1765 died his favourite nifireſs 


the Marchioneſs de Pompadour: 5 and about the. — 2 
ſame time died the Dauphin, in the thirry-ſeveilth 1 phin. 


year of his age. He married Maria-Thefeſn 
Infanta of Spain, who died in child-bed in 1746, 
together with her child. He married again, in 
1747, Matid- Joſepha, of Sakony, by whom he had 
three ſons, viz, the Duke of Berri, now Dauphin, 
and afterwards Lovis XVI. and the Counts de 
Provence. and @Artois (both married to the 
daughters of the ing val 0 and two 
daughters. | 

The King was quickly ſupplied with atiother,, 


miſtreſs, who was Madame, afterwards Countth, « tion of Ma- 
Du Barri. She took an invincible hatred. to M. 


de Choiſeul; and, by her influence, he was diſ- 
miſſed, and exiled, for having promiſed to Spain, 
the aſſiſtance of France in her diſpute with Eog: 
land concerning Falkland's Iands. 5 

Louis's diſfures with his Parliaments continued. 


But he was ſo immerſed in voluptuouſaeſs and ſen P* Dent ofche 


ſualicy, that he neither heard nor ſaw any thing * 


but his new, miſtreſs. © At length, weakenedi,by. 


exceſſes, and vexed by diſputes, he became almoſt 
melancholy. His ſtrength daily dimipiſned. Even 
the charms of Barri ceaſed to kindle deſire, A ney 
beauty was introduced to his bed; and ſhe cm- 


municated to him the finall-pox, of which he * 
* 


died. 
There 


A. D. 


1764. 


dame Barri., 


1771. 
1774 


.. 
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pray. that ſhe might be impregnated with a ſon. 


* 
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* There are a few other. particulars concerning | 
this Monarch, which we ſhall ſum up as brief as 
poſſible. 0 Diel 28 
He was hoon at. Verſailles Feb, 15, 1710, and 
L e after created Duke of Anjou. His 


grandfather Lewis, Dauphin of France (only ſon 


of Lewis XIV.), died of the ſmall-pox, at the age 
of 50, in 1711; as did his father, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and his elder brother, the Duke of 
Bretagne, in 1712; fo. that, on the death of 
Lewis XIV. Sept. 1, 1715, the Duke of Anjou 
was his only legitimate deſendant, and, as wk 
ſucceeded to the crown. Bait 

In 1726, the King augmented his army.; fand 
by the influence of the Spaniſh party, diſmiſſed the 
Duke of Bourbon, and appointed Cardinal Fleury 
prime miniſter. He had been preceptor to the 
King, and, by his ſmooth addreſs, had gained an 


entire aſcendancy over him. The charactexiſtic 


of this prelate was moderation: peace, as Pope 


ſays, was his dear delight; and * all his mea- 
Le ſures,” ſays Voltaire, „from 1726. to 1742, 
« proved ſucceſsful.” On Auguſt 17, 1727, 


Te Deum was ſung at Paris for the birth of two 
Princeſſes; which was a great diſappointment to 
the nation. The ſame diſappointment happened 
the next year, by the birth of another Princeſs; 
when the Queen underwent a ſolemn but -ridi- 
cylous proceſſion to the church of Notre Dame, to 


At 
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Art length, in 1 1729, the Queen wasidelivereiif 1 


Dauphin. The union of Lorrain to the 
which; Was the conſequence of the war of 17 3 J 
was ſucceſsfully negociated by Cardinal Fury. 
In 1740, the King publiſhed an edict fur raiſing 
the tenth penny on lands, which, notwitchſtanding 
their remonſtrances, and even tears, he obligea h 
Parliament to regiſter. This, however, he Was, at 
length reduced to ſuppreſs, and, inſtead of it, to 

ſublritute the twentieth penny. A ſecond and 


made pretty near the eighth penny. A fourth twen- 
tieth would be equal to our four: ſhillings in -the 
pound land-tax. Cardinal Fleury died in 1742, 
aged 90. The King was preſent at his laſt mo- 
ments, and wept over him. In 1744, be was 
ſeized with a malignant fever, which threatened his 
life, His Queen and family immediately haſtened 


from Verſailles, to pay him: their laſt duties. He 


appeared ſo penitent, that he diſmiſſed his ladies, 
and ſeriouſſy prepated for death; when his diſtem- 
per taking u nc turn, he recovered, to the e 


treme joy of hits fubjects, which was as extravagant 
as folly could make it. The King recovered, and 


his ladies returned. He cloſed the campaign in 
Briſgau: Lewis, at his return, remained three 
days at Paris, to ſnew himſelf to his people, and 


dined in the town-houſe, - where he was ſerved at 


table, as uſual, by the provoſt of the merchants, 
as Was the em wy the firſt *chevin, BSE: 
ot „ A Des $0p LI 


2 


third twentieth were added to the firſt, which © 


«a * 
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Lewis took the field alſo in the campaign of 
1747 ; ; and, after the battle of Laffeldt, in which 
Sir John Ligonier was taken priſoner, concerted, 
it is faid, with that general, the plan of the ſuc- 
ceeding peace, which was W in 1748, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The diſputes between the Wee and Clergy, 
particularly the Archbiſhop of Paris, then break - 
ing out afreſh, on the ſubject of the bull Vuigenitus, 
the King, joining with the latter, - baniſhed the 
Parliament of Paris to Pontoiſe, ſix leagues diſtant; 
and afterwards, to hold the balance even, he ba- 
niſhed the Archbiſnop and the Biſhops of Orleans 
and Troyes to their country-ſeats, for-perliſting in 
their ſchiſm. - About the ſame time he founded 
the military ſchool, the — mn of his 
＋ 4 | 
His ouly:fob; Lviv; Dauphin of. A died 
at Fontamebleau, Dec. 20, 765 3 as did the 
Qveen in June, 1768, aged 65. 

On Feb. 22, 1771, the King, 0 with 
their temonſtrances, took a reſolution to ſuppreſs 
and baniſh all his parliaments, at the inſtigation of 
his Chancellor, M. Maupeou ; a mote ſpirited and 
arbitrary ſtep than had been taken by any of his 
predeceffors. All the Princes of the Blood, except 
the Count de la March, refuſing to attend at the 


bed of juſtice which the King held on that occa- 


fion, were alfo baniſhed from his preſence and 
councils. The Parliament of Paris was afterwards 
branched 


4 
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branched indo fix —— with vocal I. 


dition.” 


We baten noy to the laſt ſcene of this Mok | 
life, which was eloſed by the 'fmall-pox; with 


which he was ſeized at Trianon, April 2), 1774, 
and for whieh, miſtaking it for: a fever, his phyſi- 


cians blooded him twice; on the 29th; and the 


next day, when it appeared, applied bliſters to his 
jegs. The day after his ſeizure, he deſired to be 


removed "to Verſailles: During his illneſs, he 
made the following confeſſion to a —— 


pariſh prieſt, in preference” to the Archbiſhop 

Paris, and all his other prelates, which the ſaid 
curẽ immediately publiſhed in the chapel to the 
people: The King, like another David, who 
« implores the mercy of God, and the grace of pe- 
« nitence, orders me to tell his people, that he is 
&© ſorry for the offence which he has given them: 
ce he deſires only to live, that he may atone for his 
«negligence, and to his people for the evil which 
te he has done.“ One of the Suttons, who was 
then at Paris, being aſked to attend him, declined 
it, on being told that he muſt be anſwerable for the 
event, and muſt diſcloſe the ingredients of his mes 
dicines. The King received extreme union from 
the Biſhop of Senlis, his firſt chaplain, on the 
evening of May 9; and, on May 10, 1974, at 
three in the "afternoon, he expired, in the 64th 
yeariof his age, and 5 9th of his reigns, His cha» 
racter fur which due allowance will be made, was 
Vor. IV. H h thug 
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His charac- 
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thus drawn in the Paris Gazette: © His reign will 
te always be famous for a number of victories, for 
te the acquiſition of Lorrain, the eſtabliſhment of 
ce the royal military ſchool, ſeveral buildings ſacred 
te to religion, many public ſtructures, roads opened 


e throughout the kingdom for the facility of com- 


ce merce; in ſhort, for a diſtinguiſhed protection 


« granted to the arts and ſciences, The great 


e qualities of this Monarch, the ſenſibility of his 
4e ſou}, his virtues, his tender attachment to his fa- 
&« mily, his moderation in his triumphs, his benefi- 
ce cence and affability to all who had the honour to 
c ſerve or approach him, gained him all hearts, and 
& made him ſurnamed Lewis the Well-beloved ; a 
te title which, by informing future ages of the love 
te of his ſubjects, will teſtify how much he deſerved 
« jt,” Though in this, it muſt be owned, there 
is ſome truth, yet there is far from being the whole 
truth; as impartial hiſtorians, of every other nation, 
at leaſt, muſt add, that, though Lewis XV. had 
ſome virtues, and gained ſome victories, he had 
alſo many vices, and ſuffered many defeats; though 
he acquired Lorrain and Corſica, he loſt Canada; 
and ſuch were his oppreſſions and exactions, that, 
at length, though beloved at the beginning, he 
was hated towards the concluſion of his reign. 
The late Lord Corke found the virtue of loyalty, 


—_—_— in 1754, much leſs among the peaſants than it was 
or 


twenty years before: from adoring their monarch, 


they then thought it ſufficient to honour him. In 
twenty 
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twenty ſucceeding years, this honour has ſunk 
into a kind of filent contempt. 

His remains were privately interred at St. Den- 
nis, as is cuſtomary with Princes who die of the 
ſmall-pox. His ſurviving ifſue are four daughters, 
all unmarried, viz. Meſdames Adelaide, born in 
17323 Victoria, 1733; Sophia, 17343 and Louiſa, 
1737. This laſt took the veil in a convent of 
Carmelite nuns in 1770. Madame Elizabeth v was 


married to the Duke of Parma. 
RY 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE REIGN or LOUIS *I. FROM HIS ACCESSION 
10 THE PEACE or 1783. 1 


Acceſton of Eouis KI Melancholy: eirctimſtance . at his 
marriage French Miniftry changed The King arbitrary 
Corſica added to France Louis reſolves to aſſiſt the Ame - 
ricans againſt Great - Britain His tyrannical diſpoſition— En- 
ters into the American War Dr. Franklin comes to France, 
and obtains what the Americans want War between France 
and England— American Ambaſſadors received at the Court 
of France—Operations in the Weſt- Indies M. Neckar made 
Miniſter of Finance Spain joins France againſt England 

They are maſters of the Engliſh Channel Gibraltar in- 
veſted War in the Weſt-Indies—A French Army ſent to aſſiſt 
che Americans — French declaration, never to make peace 
untit the American Independence is acknowledged War 
between Holland and England St. Euſtatius taken — Mis 
norca invaded— Operations in the Weſl-Indies— Operations 
on the Continent of America Action in the Cheſapeak 
Surrender of Lord Cornwallis— Diſmiſſion 6f M. Neckar 
Minorca taken — Operations in the Weſt- Indies De Graſſe 
defeated Florida taken —Hudſon'a· Bay attacked — Gibraltar 
reli ved — Operations of the war in the Eaſt · Indies For- 
midable preparations for war—Pritiſh- Miniſtry 
Peace concluded. 


Tus King was born at Verſailles on the 


Acceſſion = ,rweney2thirg day of Aygpit, 17 54, and ſucceeded 
Louis XVI. to the crown on the Ioth of May, 1774. He was 


married at Ver{Mlles on the 16th of May, 177 
| 80 
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marriage: Was awended wighya very mclanchaly cg enn. 


gumſtancg. On Thurſdey, he Zech af. 


circum- 


Mentee = bis | 


marriage. 
1770, dhe graagelt, Arg zwer kes, That, ee ef 


honour of this marriage, in the HCN H Lig XV. 


bythe mitfortune Mpich armndediie. Jaſtroyedt all =. 
pleaſure bat could 'bave. been Kerk ed from. 


the» | 
@ ſplendid-a/ſpetacge. - The gaumenſe multipude 
who, had crowded . de 3 ; TAE 
blacked, an l f es, ee ONE. arrow = 
i they muſt paſs. in order rodilperſe,. 
Same obſthaſtion ;happeoing..is;1tha rect and 
de peaple narknewieg the cauſe, took fright, and 
every, ons: preſBng-{arers'to get a2) the cap». 
fuſiam ite sech oor faſky thas one: wampled on 
Aͥ angtherjotBl.ctic qieaple hene uon neter un 
heaps; thaſe who were paderolt Kabbed thoſe 
who lay dove theche in-trler to diſengage hens 
ſelves. The carnage wah: ipexpretille.. * ys 


counts uke che tiead kt-exared on chouſan 


the wounded-w ba: chice: hat mupbA Nr „Bu, ese 


1 0 K © th | 
end',many:hundreds were preein tec inte che 
rivers. in endeavovring;to {eſcape che eff; and 


miſtake. in the engisger, ae og fire ; 


ſpecarars broke dom, by Which mange more were 
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* foot as Loui XVI. acceded to dhe 
he diſmiſſed the late King's miniſters, and —— 
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rer moſt of thoſe who had been attached to his fac” 
changed, ther, © Even M. Choiſeul returned to cobrt; but he 


- Vof2ne's! 


Was not employed. The Duke d'Aiguillen was: 


diſmiſſed fromm his Poſt of prime miniſter :; and the 


„ 
a> 5 - 148 


ſ0o highly offended the King chat he ordered - the 


ſeals were taken from Maupeou, which were given 


to Miromeſnil ; and the Oount de FN" ſuc- 
ceeded the Doke d'Aigvillod.”' $695.54 Gi Dont 7 
The Hrſt conſideration of the new winter vas 


b Alm at popularity. They cauſed the priee of 
bread to be reduced, and 


gave ſome ſyenptoms that 
they intended! to manage Pole buſineſs with eco- 
nomy, which gained them-the:approbation of the. 
public: but this good epinlon was of very ſhort 
duration. Phe King having ſummoned the Duke 


of Orleans to attend the ceremony of the funeral of 


the late King, the Dube reſuſed to attend which 


Duke of Orleans, and his ſon the Duke of: Char- 
tres, to be proſeribed at Court. The public diſap-· 


proved exceedingly of this early proof of the diſ- 


ition of the King's new Council. The mini- 
rs, finding that the-publie* diſeontent was ex- 
tending to the provinces, adviſed the King to in- 
vite the Duke af Orleans and his: ſon to Court 
again. The King did ſo; and they acbepted the 
invitation. Soon after this circumſtance; the mem 


The King bers of the late Parliament were recalled. But, 


erbitqary. although rw event took place, the Kun would 
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ever ventured to impoſe ſuch terms on cheir —— 4 © 4 
ments; but, being a young king, the Pariſians placed 1 
a confidence in him diſtinct from his wigiſters; 
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not part with. the leaſt particle of his arbitrary. preg. A 6 


rogative. The King required, that the Parliament 2 | 
of Paris ſhould never ereafrer conſider themſelves: -- = © 
as united, or compaſing one body with the other 
Parliaments; that they ſhould never take any ſtep ot 
meaſure that might tend towards or imply ſuch an 
union; and in caſe of diſobedience, it was. 70 e 
to them, that the Grand Council might and wq! 8 
replace them. without. any, new edit for that. Pure, 
poſe. ,,;They vere. allowed, £0. remonſtrate ,befar 
regilteing any edict or letterꝭ patent, but it ſhow - 
be only gage f and if the remonſtrance-ſhould, be. 
Rog, they were to regiſter the edict without 

er delay; anch they were forbiddep, co iſſue aß 
2 ; which might impede gr. gbſtruct the ah W en, 
ordinances, Neither Louis NI norLowis RV: had 9a! 


a 


true it is, that a popular and foplith. king may; 
quietly accompliſh. hat an arbitrary and able « *\ 
ſovereign, would he afraid to attempt... Th he . 3 
Parhameurs ſhared the ſame face. | 

Congyeſt has ever been the. ruling paſſan « of the Corte 
Claes of France; and Louis XVI. does not ſeem} France. 


to have been leſs tinQured \ with it than any of h his 
predeceſſors, . In a negocigtiog which commenced, 


8 


detween dhe French Cabjner and the Genoeſe, the 


former made 2 purchaſe gf, the latter's claim 10 the 


en were ee bee been 5 


** able, 
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. able, after repeated efforts, ito ſubdue that Nd" 
ne ſold their claim to it to che King of Fränte. 
Europe being at this time in 1 Rate of tranquillity,” 
the French reſalyed to maintain their purehaſe by - 
fdres of arms: accordingiy, an army wis landed” | 


i Corfica, and a ſava war was cotrimencecdt 
aggainſt the Cotficans. 


ey held out bravely br 

' time; but freſh armies being landed, they 
Veereiat length overpowered and entirely ſubdued. 

Great nürnberg Were imuffäcted; and, of the re- 
maitider wic were found "in Os e 

part were condemned to pe e 

Weſt Indies. ee 9 

27. In dbe ehr 177 5 fret cuties Re, out 


ease Colonies,” the King and Cabinet of France fookeT' 
tain, 
opportun for weaktiting'ar leaft, if not Gifinem”” 
Bering; the Britin Efpfre by giving do the Co- 
lonfes the afilkänte of France to refilt dne Brifiſh 
arts, if they ſhould be emplbyHl tö ebmpel obe- 
diener. The motive for this Taretfſefther'of the 
King of France in 4 "diſpote in which tie had nd 
Feind ör iiereſt, was go other than what we have juſt 
ſſtated. It was mentioned: by Colonel Barre, in the 
Kult of Cöminons of Etiglatid, that the French 
Had tao military agents in che Amerixan camp 
near Bolton, ſome tum: 07 General! Washington 
was appointed to take the command of the Ames 
2 amy. Tus bete hews that'theFreneh 
| . Court 


my - 


A qld Xt 


land: this, and this alone, gave the foundation tu 


re nteronf &f fuuẽ,d 
Court tountenatced and promoted che Atiieri 
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wür from its very commencement, | Thong Ae — | 


Britiſh accounts are filent upon this point, and 
ſeem'to date the interference of France only from 4 
the time that Dr. Franklin arrived in Francs from * 


America, which was not until the year 1776 3 
whereas, the fact is, that Monſieur Vergennes, who. 
had the King's eat ar that time more chan any & 


the other'thiniſters, was employed during the whole 


year 1775, with the King's entire approbation, 
negociating with the malcontents of New Eag- 


the American war. The firſt arms the Americans 
had were from France; and when the Engliſh mini- 
ſters began to ſuſpect that there was ſome commun 
cation between the Cabinet, of Verſaittes And the 
Americans, the French Miniſter, in the name of 


bis Naſtef, gave to the Britiſh Achbaffüder the 
moſt unequivocal and poſitive aſſurances, That 


every ſufpicion of the kitid was entirely without 
foundatioh, for that the King of France was never 
more fincerely deſirous of being upon the molt 


friendly terms with his Britannie Majeſty. than 4RͤEũ“ 


chat moment. 


All this conduct of the French King, theſe aſſu- 


rances and declarations, were all ſome years prior 
to his declenſion i into that ſtate of imbecillity by 


# 
® 2 


which the latter part of his reign was diſtinguiſhed. 


| He was at this time in his beſt ſtate of mind ; and 


therefore we are not to Hor upon his coticarretice 


wick 


* 


% 


OR | __ " THE;HISTORY or FRANCE... | 
E d Manſieur Vergennes in theſe meaſures as the 
mere mechaniſm of royal acquieſcence, as in caſes., 

* where the monarch i is in a ſtate of fatuity, but'as = 
chat of a king g perſectiy ſenſible, and perſonally de- 
ftous: ef benin the deſign in cl. he hy 


a 


_ engaged. 


| bis, Parliament. A great ſcarcity, of proviſions 


n. 


_ 


We have the ſtrongeſt 3 ol this. 
fate of his healch at this period in his conduct ta 


happened. in nearly all the provinces of France: 


and the King, having taken care to lay à good 
ock into all his magazines, the people imbibed 
an opinion that their diſtreſſes were occaſioned by 
theſe. monopolies, Great  tumults aroſe, in diffe- 
rent places: : many. houſes were pulled dawn, and 
many. granaries. broken. open. The troops were 
ſept to quell theſe diſturbances: much blood, Was 


thed | in ſeveral places. At Dijon the infurgents 


fought the regulars, and j it was not until upwards of 


five bupdred of the former were flaio upon. the 


5 ſpot chat the remainder, could be prevailed, upon to 

- retire. . When intelligence of theſe events arrived 
1 Court, Louis ordered his Parliament to attend 
him at Verſailles. ' He began with repreſenting to 


them the immediate exigency which compelled him 


to deviate frotn the uſual courſe, and then expreſoly 


forbade them making any repreſentations concern - 


ing the ſteps he was reſolved to purſue. The 


; members all Glently bowed. Having thus forti- 


* bis authority, he inereaſed and commiſſioned _ 


1 


c - 


EF 


abettors. Perhaps 
_ of tyranny was never executed. 
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0 norte kan ſte to execute ſummary zullen 4 


over the kingdom upon the inſurgents and 22 
des cruel and dere N 


— 


J enn 4H 
He next required his 8 to ap an 
edict which ſentenced all deſerters from the Frenck 
armiĩes to work as ſlades upon the public toads. 
In the year 1776 the attention of the French 1976. 
Cabinet was directed, with wonderful anxiety; to £ 


the increaſe of their marine. This occaſioned 8.5 5 


wonderful expence; and when Monſieur de Sar: 1 


tine, ho was miniſter of the inarine at 2 Fes . 


was aſked concerning the cauſe of this epe¹¹ỹrtce --- 2 
he only anſwered, that the whole-/ was by the: 


perſonal and expreſs orders of the King. 


From this moment the French entered into the nite | 


American war with alacrity, ſpirit, * r — 


uh ou ID) wo 2 19 


m The events of the American War, 10 al 1 
- whieh immediately relate to Great: BHtain, de not 
belong to this hiſtory. As much of ĩt 1 - 


France we ſhall mentis. 
In the month of July, ee N 
Aer themſelves independent. France tlV m 
acted with leſs reſerve, and more-openly-counte 
nanced the American revolt. Several of their offi - 
cers went to America, with the conſent of he 
Court, to ſerye in the Ametican armiesz und be 
arenen privatoærs carried their prizes inta tue 


i 
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25 
| that 


part, at leaſt, of the American commerce; and 
they Arengthened 2 2 wich a view to de- 
und it. * 170 12000 551 SB i 3970 0 
© Dr: Frank lencoddiarely; alter the Dertircaich of Indepen⸗ 


u comes to 
France, and 


Arte 


the Ameri- 


bang want. yeſſelg in hid vdyage, which: were fold at NManrae 


dd Mr. Silas Neane followed him a ſhort timt 
- after. They dere openly received by the French 
$957 e mimiſtens, Vergonties and Maurepas, and were lac- 


n BA <3 
* BAY 


of the latter. Their firſt object was to obtain 


, fowder;. and clothing, for the American 5 


_ | doldiery/ + Wick theſe articles, and with every 
22777. ching: elſe they owanted for their armies, they were 


furniſhed in great abundance: At this time: they 


wor all {ent o Boſton, where they arrived ſaſe. 
Without theſe ſupplies the Americans could not 
have created and ſupported their arthies. And in 
every one af theſe veſſels there conſtantly went 


_ - officers from: France, Germany, Poland, &c. to 
__afiſt; —_ in W my n their ar. 


en., 


8 * 
4 — —=— 


| Before 


French: pores in Rutopr and the Welt · Indies. 5 
mean time, the Court:of France, being conſcious 
ir cohdud torards Great · Britain muſt end 
min a rupture between the two nations; ſet abom 
repaitũng and ernipping their marine witch al po- 
fable: dibgence : cbeir rtſolation was td obtain 2 


1 dente, Dr. Franklin embarked at Ne. Tock ur 
Francs, and arrived at Nantz, taking cuoBEngliſh 


commotdaced with an hotel belonging tot relation. 


See 


Q 
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King entered. into a pu lic treaty 0 aliance W 


| of, the. Bririſh Cabinets chey had no information 


manded by Coun d Orrilligrs “ n che Arch 6 


Beleg e of t Toure 17773 oh rn & 3 


America; and ſuch, was the aſtoniſhing jgnorance 2 : 0. 


this tranſaction which they ſaid they could depend 
vpon, until the Erench ambaſſador at Landon, on the 


13th of March, 1778, ee een u 


by order of his Court. 

| laynediately; vpon communicating, this inform 
ee a conſider able fleet of ſhips of. the. line, 
frigates. aud tranfports, ſailed; from. Toulen. * | 
America, under the command of Count „Eſtzinen 3 4 
and-ancbes Here put 10 {ea Gom. Belt, yngex-che | 1 
command. ot M. Piquet. 3 

In che month of March, ih American abi 
baden (commoner they had .hithexjo _ N 7 
ſty led) were: publicly received. at Court, and haft Fre. 
their diftin& audiences of all, the. Royal Family- MY 
They bad public dangers wich; the, French min. 
ters, and were in all e eee. "2M 
ſadors of any other Power. es 8 1 

oahechr Gerard, who had berg Serre % = ; 
Cant Vergennes, 36 Feat tp America, in. the* "."5 


Wat bee 
2 


9 


-qualionroſ:amhaſſader from France. 8 


Tbe Engliſh and French nom prepared eG bor wars. 
The Englk Beer was put nader the command of = © * 
„Adhiteb Keppel x and, the. French (Beet . N 


-July. the: £w0. flects camt f zan, enRA Serbe. NS 


Dee Ne TI bade Nas, * 
#7 


"ah. 3 cae% "06 
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rar rreroky by FRANCE. 


E 2 the action was ſüuch 3 25 may be fad 10 bare been 


32 a drawn battle. {234 311 


de Bouille, governor of Martinique, took the 
Iſland of Dominique from the Engliſh: The 
" Eogli retaliated, and took the Tfland of St. 
Lucia from the French. The French fleet, under 
the command of Count d'Eftaing, and the Engliſh 


ys . El : fleet, under the command of Admiral Barrington, 


came to an action off St. Lucia in which the 

French were repulſed, and obliged to return” to 
Martinique, "hs 

The Emperor, Kicks er of France, 


| paid a viſit to the French capital, under the name 
5 of Count Falkenſtein. He ſtaid ſix weeks at 
4 65 viſiting every 'cutioſity and manufacture. 


He was treated by the King with all the reſpect that 

was due to the Imperial dignity. He' afterwards 

made the tour of France; and the' Freach "NP g 
- Uivihers accompanied him. 


15 kt ner The miniſter of the finance Weg reigned, = 


_ . Vetgennes and 'M: aurepas recommended Monſieur 
„ Neckar à Swiſs. Proteſtant, who had been a pri- 
mier commis in the office, to ſupply this vntaney. 
It was the firſt time a Proteſtant had been employed 
In one ob the higheſt departments of the State ſince 
the reign of Henry IV. At the ſame time, M. de 
"Montbarey, * who had filled a ſubaltern ſituation in 
the War- office, was made ſecretary at war. A new 
n alliance with Switzerland | was conctudal. 


Na 


Orv, Early in the month of September, the argus 
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för carrying on the War. Neckat Was diligent, 
beyond example, in attending to the duties af E . 3 


46 Europe, leaving a part of his fleet in the Che- 


King of Spain to affiſt him in the ſame cavle. * 


3 8 French 


rar ahn v 07" pRANOR, 1 


. 
No vigilance was wanting in making pears 2 9 


wy T4 3 


arrangement and favings of every kind. 
This year was forther- difinguiſhed ty „ 
death'of Voltaire, which happened at Paris On the 
Joth of Play, and the reverſal” of the ſentence 
* Count Lally.” © oF 1-H 
The jear 1779 opened with" che French "taking * . 9 
Senegal, on the panes! of Afrey, from the Eng - | 725 
diſh, x 104413 RO £8 2 2 
And in Ee Weſt-Indies Count d Estag, be- 39h 
ing reinforced by the French fleet under NI. B A 
quet, conquered the” Hands of St. Vincent a f 


department, and in forming the moſt ae n 


Grenada. Off the latter iffand the Englift fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Byron, came th | 
an engagement with the French fleet.” "Both fleety 
ſuffered conſiderably ; but no advantage was gained 


on either fide; except rhat the Frech kepe th 
—_ N 
After theſe conqueſts, Count dn eee 


peak, under the commaad of M. Vaudreml, for... a $2 
the affiftsnce of the Americans.” , 

France having Joined the Americans for the men] 25 
poſe of diſtreſſing England, Louis prevailed on the —— 


*conſequence” of this” union, * the Americans w 
Wowed 40" ſend a imiviſter 16 Madrid. And the 


. — — 


2 & Erench and-Spaniſh-icets, under dbe cid 
| wa the Admirals d' Orvilliers and Cordon, apa 
mater? at In the Engliſh- Channel, and compalled, hi, tit 
te Engl ſuperiority. che; Engliſh fleet, commanded h 
miral Hardy, to fly before tbem. . The x&jbicinks 
in France, and the ſpirit diffuſed througa ie 
hole nation, by this cireumſtance, wert in faxines 
They had nom revenged the loſſes and diſgiaass 
i" they had ſuſtained the laſt wars aw fe ee 248 
IH Citraltar The firſt meaſure of-the-Spaniſk;Goutrajabahe 
d. inveſtment of Gibraltar, in conjunctign ich the 
French; which was in the month of Auguſt/ 

— by ſea and land. eren wht of 
EY But, carly in . year 78⁰ Admira Rdn 
Vas ſent with a, fleet to the Weſbe Indies and ts 
convoy a fleet of victuallers for Gibrakar. M 
the 16th of January, off C ape St. Vincent, he eli 
in with the Spaniſn fleet, commanded! by Don 
f . which he defeated, and captured ſi ve al 
| ol the line, and ſunk two. Having ſeenthe convoꝝ 
I! - fafe ro Gibraltar, he proceeded to the Weſt · Indies 
| —.— where Count de Guichen was arrived, with a fleet 


rom Breſt, to ſupply the place of Count d' Eſtaiag. 
War i= che The fleet that & Eſtaing left in the Weſt-tndicss 
Wen lade vas commanded by Piquet, hO had had 
2 gagement with fore Engliſh ſhips under the qm 
mand of Commodore Cornwallis; but neither ſule 

had to boaſt of a victory. This was on che a0th 
March. On the 17th of April the twa.cammangdegs 
* ee _ 
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n A. 
bravely. oo: ht ware ran Ok NE 


ſide. Os the 19th of May another encounter took 
place between the two fleets; but it was only a 
partial action, all the ſhips not being engaged; and 
was as indeciſive of any advantage to either (ide as 
the former action. After this the French admiral 
failed for Europe, taking all the French and Spa- 
niſh trading ſhips in the Weſt- Indies under his 
convoy. 295 

la the month of May, the K ing of France ſent , Prnck 
from Breſt the Chevalier Ternay, with ſeven ſhips 4; the 
of the line, and the Count Rochambeau with 
twelve chouſand men, to the aſſiſtance of the Ame- 
ricans. They arrived at Rhode Ifland in the 
month of June ; where Count Rochambeau pub- 
liſhed a declaration, by order of the French King, a 
aſſuring the Americans, that the King of France . 
was fully reſolved and determined never to make vail the 
peace with Great-Britain, until the entire inde- Indepead- 
pendence of America was wholly and explicitly Se. 
acknowledged by the Britiſh King. This ſeemed 
to be the perſonal wiſh and favourite deſign of the 
King of France : tothis Gagle object he rendered 
ſubſervient every other conſideration of either inte · 
reſt or honour; ſo anxiouſly was he bent upon ac- 
compliſhing a diſmemberment of the Britiſh em- 
pire. The Marquis de la Fayette, who had been 


French de- 


% Vor. IV. Ii in 


155 rt Migrol 07 Aver 

Sa mn Amelie 8 " 'vifitor, and had dene Vac ko 
S Prince vin the” molt” Hattering actor ths 
Ebbe ck People of Arnerica, bw! retuttred th 

Amerſea as an oc er. 40 

War be- Before the end öf the year, "the ee 
ld 4 Habigg, by the capture of an Amnerfcant ps 
Engl. 5 1; (tated # copy of à treaty in the tapis'of m 

0 -* Hott between America and Holland, — 

| Hiking war upon the latter, betauſ# ſhe Hack el 

| : , knoyledged the independerice of America? en 

il .. Muſt be obferved, that the Britin Cabintt Werd no 

Ii bes firmly reſolved, regardleſs of expences f Gf | 

1 | "Ma number of enemies thereby created; or of any 

| bther confideration whatever, vpon the thtife ub. 

l jut ation of America, than the King of Frante wat . 
upon her perfect emancipation.” Hotilities Were 
Mikael commenced aganff the Doch "he 

| Courrof London. 909 gI' W112 3139 legale VU 

e5fe, The year 1781 opened” with oat 

" ED Projich troops landing upon the iſland f Jerſey; 

i! but the next day they Were obliged do ſurtender 

1 Prifoners cn 02 levmbA 

ö Sk. Puta. Ih conſequence of the wide ve Gren- Bryß 

l "ur hen taift and the States-Generdl, Admiral ROW ws 

I! Irdeted to attack the Dutch ſettlement of Suff 

| | Fuffartvs,” which he did; and, to the ifffnite dff- 

| l price of a Bfitifh officer; and the Britifhr — 
confiſcated ad folct all che private 
the kan. All Entvp 0 eee ace 
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ba ee and Spaniſh ſſeets, from the. fe 
dosts of their keſpectixe kingdoms, haying forme 
gunstige proceeded. again fo the Engliſh Chan- 
nel, where they once more A the Britich | 
D NOM: e by Admiral Darby to 5 

ind. che Engliſh bar bours. The French ang 

Spaniard thus, being maſters of the ſea, the 2 8 22 


landed, an ry yponrthe iſland of Minorca wit 
impunitya Whick, was afterwards reinforced by k 
veral French regiments.” EE, 
Bur, accerding to the primary. views 1 7 Operations 
French King, the principal efforts of the F = NE 
were dared 10 the weſtern hemiſphere, tar hy 
month of March, Monſieur de. Graffe, with 
twenty. ſhips of the line, frigates, and Gx thouſand 
troops, ſailed from Breſt for Martinico, The 
grand deſign was, that, while Rochambeau 
Waſhington were driving the Britiſh forces from 
the, continent of Ainerica, De Grafle ſhould ſeize 
Jamaica. and the other iſlands. The Bricith fleet in 
this part of the Weſt-Indies was commanded by 
Admiral Hood. At a ſmall diſtance from Mar- 
tinico, the two fleets met on the aꝙth of April, when POR 
an, engagement commenced, in Which the Frenen,„ 
having, the advantage, obliged Admiral Hood; to 
fy to Antigua. After this. the French took this 


Alland of Tobago. It is true that Rodney attempts 


2 but he was too late. And de Gf 


battle: but Rodney decided juſtly i 
was of no uſe to fight when there was nothing ih 


for. | 
, oi lis De 
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| [ == gained ome victories over the provi 
j | . ten Gele totally ulelefs, Was trdveiting 


— —— — 


| Lors Cann B *the Britiſm fleet, and forround q bf the 
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182 28 1271 2181 ILS Holt ALDIVE 
OS His s Malter; WPI ich. Were, a 4s the fobeHtority- 


tinent of of te ren 92 * EN: | Mable - The =: 
ED Thi, i* 5 erate wi eos Al 
ee 8 80 f . von! CY He nn⸗ 

cf6K88 in the Bay of "Cheap ER ere Acne 
Augüſt. "EAN Rb 5 nad been th WfoUbh 

. Carolinas with A Brit ig hefe he 

vin clal Whi- 


wh h Virginia, in the hope of recei iving Ng 
aue from the other Britifh army at 3 k. 


5528 Sir Henry Clinton, who Sea . NW 

wan. . ſent Adtniral Graves th rhe Britiſß - 

to ee With a view to Keep the comin? 

ation open by ſea; bur DeGrafie' 5 chere befor 

IN arrived. Admiral Graves Was "Joined ' By 

6 e Kaff! Hood from the Weſk- Indies. Early if. 

peak, September an action happened in e- 
en the Britiſh and French fleets; in 

E latter wete completely victorious. The Riten 

tited to New-York to refit; And the French tea 

malned perfect: maſters of the Cheſapeak Nn 

"When Lord Cornwallis ſaw himſelf, Abl. 


* American armies, he defire 
Ffis wh H Am wefe fade priſoners Te: 
— obe 7nd; hotw ith RANG n 
55 1 A erbelties had bern bine tt 
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\f Fiſh, in Ap 9 t 65 7 1eror AE re far from £0 
© | frei wy e 
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: 1 1 une of war ſhould put any: 
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3 ST 180 Pals ; of Franc vas > e Pine 
| e IR Ton, of, M we rel . 
Kel. Arne in F rendered eee 

by his economy ,apd integrity, ln, his; manages 

ment phithe Hnapres, he 685 Rs birable konte 
theſe qualiheatigns.,. Some of his regulations, . 
howeyer, age 2 upon 1 14 , — 
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I 15 ——. 1. | 2 large 2 70 EY 
Wer, fo.many 10 yhom be had diſtribured pena 
ſons and other dougeuts 1 and the ret Vere in er- 
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Fd AT T0 or an THT 
A. D. Where there 3 is an imbecile King, an artful Fines 
—— 3 infinite power. Necker was difnifted 5 cauſe 


SL he. wiſhed to put a ſtop to the Queen's p 8 SY 
f 


obbing; the public, treaſury.” Tc yas Yr 
ol, but chrovghout the, provinces i in ' genera 
this diſmiſſion Was DOS0S with difap 7 
Rut the birth of a Dauphin, which | ee ne 5 
OL 
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tent —ſo lately is it Mie ſoch a rol © grey 
{tince' could put 4 cheerfül Saunen A I 
we © The military operations ol Hh" er f 
—— qbened wich the W of att to 
_ ufited arms of France and Spain. The Duke'ds 
Crijlop commanded the beſieging army, A | 
St, Philip. The ſurrender was made on the” 
of Febryary, after a ſiege of one wann and 
3 Aſter the ſurrender of Lag Cornwallis, „N. 
＋ Welt "ed Graſſe, rerurned to the W eſt-Indies : Wy e "3 
. chriſtopher, apd Mountſerrat. At Nevis 
met with ng refiſtance, . nor 17 Moun NEL 
r 
inades ſtand at Brimſtone-bill ; ; 30d 5 50 0 
partiat and indecifive aRtion beten 4 > 


—_— the end of the year, diff pelled the gloom © at 
diftreding circumltznges, Nen et ith 
e Murray commanded che garriſon. of Fort 
15 
ventyrone days. 2 

auille, they captured the iſlands of Nevi % J 
at St. Christopher, General azer ihe” 
Britifh * ee by ARA Toes, 
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5 concerted a plan for faking, "the in of 
dn 1 Rodney had af vad from, 
375 forceme 1 the Britich Herts 
Jamaica, Was. an. De Graſſe 
"mak gonlequence po be, hapardgd?**=* I 
vigorous effort 2 its ſafery.. OR 
it 4 to 5 at ſea, the wo hoſtile flee 
came ta à general engagement on the t24h- o 
April, ' Aſter a maſt deſperate. atign, the, 
were yi&orious, Bo: Graſſe yas woundad a and 67 


key, peiſon 1 . SN v4 aste 02 he. 
„Herr the French eonqveſts in "Mis Wet es: Florida 


d. But the Spaniards, who had ta f Welke — 
lorida, alſo took the Bahama, Wands, nM; "hs: 
month of May. 
Paxzof the French fleet, when, they 1725 the Wen“ 
Togles,., went to Hudſon's Bay, = deltrgyed ther 5 
pgliſh, forts there. Several. of the inhabicancs - ata 


—— 


4 
— 


Having fled i into the woods. upon the approgch of} Hedcor's 


the. French ſhips, M, Perouſe, who © commanded ie. 
us expedicion, left one of the magazines une 
ed, in which he depoficed. cer a 


and and ee ee. for che ſubhtence, ang. ſervige | 
15 fugitives ;__ 3 becauſe, dur ing the Fopfobching 

winter, W dn nor e any e 1 855 For 
80 Dis oc The 
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art that ingenuity could deviſe, and provided with 
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.cThe:feftre-of Gibraltar ſtill went on. The Nuke 
de crulon, with the fianonrs of the couqueſt of Mi- 
unte hoped tu acquire freſh Jaurels at Gibraltar: 
and tv Ages of., Erance;iche Count d Artois 
and tie Duke de Boutbon, came to his camp, with 
che flattrring:promiſe of being ſpectators ufiits fall. 
Pen hips: of different ſizes, from fix hundred to 
furtet n hundred tons burthen, were converted into 
ſioating batterits. Fhry were ſecured by ever 


every neceſſary that experience could ſuggeſt; of 
the witalth of Spain could furniſn. Two hundred 


and ty tlve braſs guns, each of them carrying Halls 
ol tweuty-ſix pounds, menaced from then decks 


immediate deſtruc ion 3) they were ſupportedi 
ſufficient numbet of ſrigates; and three hundred 
large boats were alſe collected for the conveyanaa 
of the troops that were ready to avail chemſelxs ot 
the confuſion of the garriſon, and the breachesitirat 


i Was expected the floating: batteries muſt ſoumoes 


Caſion. But Gibraltar was entruſted to the care vf 


©", General, Blat, an officer. whole vigilance; cus 


tagt rand ps ſhaken reſolution, were never tæcelbed; 


and Who, With the caution and experience of age, 


preſeryed, the 1aftiyiry; and-enerpriſe- of youths 
The fire from the floating batteries was indeeebrers 
rible ; but they were ſoon anſytred by the thunder 
of the garriſon and the ſame engines: of deſtuue· 
tion that had proved fatal to the Spaniſn Oo” 


11 2550 | tions n now nnn ſea. 
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ſhower vf hot balls and ſhells in a few hours in- 
voleeti the floating batteries in flames; the gun- 
boats of te En liſn prevented the Spaniards from 
approaching to the aſſiſtance of their countrymen : 
wavardithe rapid progreſs of one deſtructive ele. 
ment; the miterable men were compelled to Con- 
ſide themſel ves to another; part periſhed! by fire; 
gart by the ſea, and a remnant was ſaved by the 
Britiſh ſeamen; who diſcovered the ſame utdour i 
relieving their enemies, as they had duplayed' an 
hourfbefare 1 In. conquering! them. 7 90 1195 
The beſiegers, being chus baffedd in their aMault; 
reſolved to attempt the effects of famineè . To pre: 
vent the garriſon from receiving any ſupplies,” the 
tombinod fleets, were directed to ſtretch acrofs'this 
Bay; but even 'this diſpoſition could not enſtire 


fucceſs : à violent ſtorm ſhattered their ſhips; and 


the Engliſh ficer; of thirty four fail of the line, with 
2:confiderable convoy, before they could reeovet 


A 
* ' 
% 


ſrom their confuſion, entered the Straits, and landeck 


the troops and proviſions for the relief ot Gibraltar. 
On their return a partial and indeciſive action toe 
plate off che Straits mouth; but the Engliſh Had 
already effrcted the object of their expedition 3 
and the French and Spaniſh commanders judged 
it: not prudent to preſs an engagement, which, 11 
adverſe; might be attended by the moſt fatal cons 


the ſurrender of Gibraltar. ben DSN 
In the Eaſta Indies, the war was * on by Open 
France with ardour and ſpirit, Admiral Suffrein 


relieved. 


ſequences; and, if ſucceſsful, would not dat on 


of the — 
in the Late 
ladies, 


— — — - —— 


e 


93 hag Peer o kent t] jere with a het. 4 He ſye 


only parted, the combatants. By Suffrein 8 75 
| * 


lg into the Hannibal French ſhipof' equal f forces 
30 by | Catia ſuperior fire he diſabled and drove 


Part in iche Ad of e 


vai linter or *kavce, 


M 

bebe he Ge, 
coaſt, and, Mp, Madra iſs Ros 1 
e according to "the hens 


on 


125 


ws with anly. fix Thips 155 Fa the But 4 


1 game ro, Wer, he Faw 65 


e ß „ e 


vo, 


9575 ls the Pk of his ra one 895 


another * engagement; be gr WE [ed the 3 
on board the Heros, of ſeventy-four guns, and 
iwued” to engage for a confiderable e 
Engliſh admiral within p piftol-thot. . The da 
ſoftained by t the Heros cer him to ets 


- 


bh 


of the line the Monmourh, of ſxty- but g guns. 
hoftile fleets, after_a fferce and bloody < tin 
wh; ich © they had difplayed” fimilar. ebene and, 


a fimifar.loſs, ſeparated ; 28 if "by wut £0n-. 


5 4 the Engliſh retired. to een and, the. 
ench fquadron proceeded to Batac alp, a Dutch. 


* 


D, 24 4 1 
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THE NISTOAY ag . 
e military operations on land were e 4. 
Rpt ith 5a The French, in conjvF — 2 
e Saib, the ſon of Hyder All, 3 106 
9 the daring ſpirit of his father, ng 
Ucrachinent under Colonel Brakhwaite, 
7 Fs am ped on the banks of the Colergen, tor 
i the protection of Fanjour and the 20 
Gs. This {mall but felest corps confiſted of t: 
97 5 veteran infantry, withthirteen field-picecy, . - 
af ro. hundred. and ffty cavalry.” C44 
: eee days they repulſed, with, indavinte 
Oh ion, 10 reiterated atracks of Hyder 'Scavalty, 
n notbting to the formidsble number 
thouſap d; bot, on the third,” they wers 
ig he: 721 118 of Hor andred French, 
o 4dyance 4 with bayonets fixed.” The'huma- 
'of the Balok commander Was not leſs con. 


% > 
- 


5 


Se than bis courage: he not only iffued* 


rs far putting atop to the carnage, but Haf- 
wird perſoralix, 3nd with appirent hazard, 0 

chaſte and refrain the cryel fury of the Black 
cry. five of whom periſhed by his own hand 
in the generous. exertian. He allo prevailed 68 
| 9 Baib to commit the priſoners to kis cate, . 
#tid"endeavoyred to ſoothe their migfortynes | 
every wark of kindnels and veſpect. Duling tha 
whale tourſe of the war, the French and Englik' 
Sanually vied with each mher'ia ads of Biicrove, 
dae 40 er priſoners, "DO 


481 F <N? | af 10% 
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1Jo;thes firſt, engagement. with ( the Englifh egg, 


the ardour of Monſieur Suffrein had bęen reſtrgineq 
by/a, prudent. attention to his ,cqpvay., He, ſoaps. 


er landed at Porto Novo the land forces and artile.. 


— — Medes dente to chis geren Thek 


were Joined, b oh body of native troops from Hyder: 
A qty the combined ny immediately. 
marched, to the- ſiege of, Cuddalgre, e The ele 


 garrilen. in that place was not long, HA” b 5 — 5 


their arms ;:and Monſieur bn Ane 
commander, haying ſecured a future 9 
reception. of ſuccours, which Bi Trance be 
deſtitute. of, now proceeded, ta more a oY 
queſts, He accordingly. inveſted ed Per 75 
northward ; and, after the redu&jon 75 1 5 
effected a Juodtion with Ne main . 
Alli. 


Ds 919W _— bs 


Alter 9 * French and Th ppoo meditated an, 
attack on. Wandiwaſh z but General C Wks Fg; 
now. commanded the Britiſh, being on the point. of 
taking Arnee, a ſtrong town, In Which Tippog's. 


great magazines were depoſited, that Pri 
quiſhed his fituation, | and advanced 9 
tion of it. A battle enſued, in which the. gigs, 


were Touted by the ſuperior duſcipline, of, the Br Biz ; 
rſh, ; Monſieur Duchemin, the French. e 


mander, retir Cuddalore, l 

fy. ſtrength ala by new work TS... and e 
IL from any fudgen inſult, The ee = 
of, General, Cor e ſame time a 155 


fore. - 29 


Dont T3 


2 2. 3. z  PROEC FB 


rü MA TON OF TAE 
e late field "and” che enhaufted fate of 


Aer dmg Neircely day fable — 
— 4 cle Pier ol the war was detelfaf 


clofkt, bas 2990101 PSI 9107 ov0A onoT 3s b2bas 1590 
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28 navit operations; however) went ol. tee, 


\Saffftin hack returned "from Batacalo to HE, 
G ek Cbtomandel; And having reffeſhed His 
feat at W. Danlft fettlement bf Trantuebir, he” 
ee therlce to Cuddalore, which the: 

1 rendered their ſtrong And great Place it 
af, "Yo K bor the land and ſea ſervice!” It with” 
bir bet g fo attack che Englith” ſcuadton before 
the Arlbalöf a a ktelnforcement, which he Knew: had” 
ate froth! Eigland, ahd was impatientiy expected 
at Macdtab. He wWis furniſhed at Cuddalore with 
Gb handed French, and as many Seapoys; a and. 
to theſe were added three hundred artillerymen, 
which was the mit f important aſſiſtance that could. 
be Eiven to him. He failed immediately for Ne 

gapatam; where the Engliſh” fleet lay at anchor; 
55 Wal Hughes, impatient of the inſult, qa 
radtiitely quitted the ſecurity of his ſtation, to meet? 
his Wal. The number of ſhips on each ſide Was 
the fl as in the laſt engagement: the ſame du 
rage and (kill were diſplayed; and the *:/\ of wi 
fmilar : "the F rendh fleet retired to Cuddalore alid' 
i Hughes 5 proceeded to Madrafs. 7 e29baRAR 
— 80 a ſhort tinge. Fate ad Sufffein revival wy 
a ſiderüble reinforcement from Eutope ſhips 
dd troops, ""With'this additional Fo ke 115 
mined 


1 THE: trroar orte, 


3 mined uo make aH IAN n Trincomalt- t the 
teren of Auguſt be appeared hefote chat: plage. 
Nocwithſtanding he fire of the Engliſh, atzer ez, 
he anchored his fler ĩn the moſt advantageous flag 
tion dor the anuoyanes of the ganiſons[the-danding. 
of tl troops under the conduct of: che Baran: 
d'Agovlt was effected the next day 3 and the place 
was immediately inveſted. After tua days em- 
ployed in the fiege; and the" Engliſh: cangson wert 
ſlenced, Monfieur de Suffrein furnindned the gar 
ion; and Captain Macdowal, the Britiſm corn 
maßdant; convinced that all further defence n 
ſruicleſs, conſented to capitulate. The terms which 
he demanded were immediately ſubſeribd byſrhe! 
etnerofiry and prodenee of the'Frebeh command. 
ets. The honours of war were granted in the 
fulleſt extent; the garriſon was to be directly chn· 
veyed to Madraſs, in ſhips provided at the cxptues 
of France; the Dutch inhabitants, as well as be 
garriſon, were to be ſeeured in-their private: to: 
perty; and all the rights and privileges of che 
former were ſtipulated to be preſerved with athtt 
fericteſt honour. Two days after this: eanqveIe 
the Engliſh fleet apprated off Trineomalc Ah 
mird Hughes had been lately joined by cn ſbip of 
7 guns; but ſtill the advantage was um herne 
el the French ; and they were fuprrior to their nh 
verſary by one ſhip of the line, and tua: cf fiſex 
guns. Monfleur de Suffrein now flattered: himiſeit 
the moment aS arrived: — 4 | 
chend | the 
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me Aöminbter wf runden dw vhost deas by qatorvnws: - a * 


aft d Ive iD He accordingly gotrrunder! — 


ſat; and Rood nd to ſea j arit;aboyritimet.obold 
inthe evening, the action-berameſfrenctal.o Manſi 
de SufFretri hinfIf itn the! Heros again enconnt 
refed *Rdfniira HupheaNim the Superb and th 
rivaicefiriaenders: maintained a'torg-and'blacdyp 
cunſtict till half pat five! Had the otlier French 
officers0imicated che conduct of their chief, -that; 
da ghad probabiy avepged the defeat of /Monſieut 
de Graſſe g hut ſe verab officers ſeemed to con ſiden 
dor dw per ſonal faftty beyonti the honout oſ their 
cher anõꝗf though the Admiral himſelſ,o wink 
tngſhip almoſtdifniſted;andone third of ls gal- 
lans ere Eilled and wounded; bravely: perſevered;; 
hepacdvetwith indignation his hopes of cdnquett 
bluſted'by:the cautious mancevuvres of his followers = 
Vader cover of the nightthe retired to: Trincomalẽ 
where; being no longer under tlie neceſſity of difs 
gaining his teſenttnents, he: ſent ſic of his eaptaine 
wget” arreſt to the iſlands of Mauritius. Phe 
Monſbon ſeaſon now approaching, both ſeets o 
Malte their mutual ſafety. The French went ta 
Achern it Sumatra; and the Engbfhj ta Bombay.; 
10 We ſhall ud return to Eutope, whetd ſome 
_ ebrfirnations in che government of Genevagate 
ttuctech the attention of France: By tho erigin 
tonſtitution of Genova, the ſovereiga power of the 
S vrſtetl in cha general ce, Hic eang 


. R 
d degrees 
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„ degrees che magiſtrates and the ſenate had inervaſeil 
* their own authority, and diminiſhed. the. privileges 
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of the people. The latter had not ſuffarect theſe 


innovations without repeated remonſtranees ; and 


the taxes which the ſenate impoſed, and the ſeve- 
rity with which they puniſhed thoſe who were 
maſt loud in their oppoſition, increaſed the num · 
ber of the diſaffected. Such a ſtate of things na · 
turally occaſioned frequent conteſts; and, to pre» 
vent a continuance of diſputes, the democratical 
party required a regular code of laws, which ſhould 
be for the rulers the foundation of their authority, 
and for the people the known ſtandard of their.obe» 
dience. This falutary project, which might have 
zeſtored mutual confidence, was defeated by the in- 
trigues of the ariſtocracy : the magiſtrates were 
determined not to circumſeribe the authority they 
bad hitherto fled ; and, in ſupport of their 
juriſdiction, olicited the interference of F rance, 
who, as protector of the republic, concerted, with 
the King of Sardinia and the Cantons of Zurich 
and Bern, the means of reſtoring tranquillity 8 
Geneva. They at length formed a code, which 
lodged the ſupreme power in the magiſtrates; ; and, 
to give weight to their mediation, an army of 
twelve thouſand men, belonging to the King of 
France, the King of Sardinia, and the Swiſs Can- 
tons, encamped under the walls of the city. The 
leaders of the democratic party were unable to con: 


tend _y their rivals, thus formidably * 


nnen ene aeg 0 & 88888 


e qc © R9vÞm 
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che gates of che city were openeck to the dom 
Fives; and the pretenſions po re Fai re 
eſkabliſfedl. A general amneſty was ät the Tame 
time publiſned, ut of which only nitieteen perfons 
were extepted ; tio of theſe were deprived of their 


employment, ſeven were condemned to perperuat 


bot e372 VF aße inhabiähbts Were ſeverel 
wounded by theſe new! regulations; and a grea 
murder! quitteTrheir eduntry. ans NN 
© Pifis was this year Fonoured with a viſit'by the 
Ga 5 55 and Ducheſs of "Ruffia, who" were 


>» 


is 2 bis Aſtef ſtaying in Paris 
aBout a month, they returned uch de north.” 
* Wick me removal of Monfeur Necker, expired 
che popular ſyſtem of ſupporting a war, without 
ig the burdens of the people. The people ple 
were now awakened to a ſenſe of their ſituation, by 
4 variety of edicts and impoſts, ſome of which were 
exceſſively grievous and heavy. ' Theſe * circum- 
ſtances recalled to every one's remembrance the 
virruous economy of the late miniſter, whoſe diſ- 
miſſion they regretted, and whoſe reſtoration they 
anxiou ly prayed for. 

"The year 1783 opened with the moſt formidable 
naval preparations of France, Spain, and Holland, 


exile; ad the it were baniſhed for ten years} 


graiffied | wb marked attention öf 


2 


Ned) 


1783. 


Formidable 
preparations 


againſt the Engliſh. Another fleet from F rance for wa. 


was ſent to America. N The Dutch a zreed to join 
their fleet to the fleets of Franct and Spain in Eu- 


wt 


rope. In this ſituation were public affairs, when 
Vor. IV. K k the 
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7755. the'Britiſh'Houſe of Commons reſolved, mat the 


Re +l American war ſhould be diſcontinued. Phe con- 
ſidelltial friends of the Cabinet of St. Jabess were 
Britiſh mi- extremely offended with this reſolution. The Bri. 
— * tiſm miniſtry were changed in 'confequerice of it. 
The new miniſters being perſons who had never ap- 
proved of the war, were deſirous of putting an end 
to it: accordingly they encouraged, and favout- 
ably received, the offers of peace fromthe allies; 
The' principal difficulty lay in obtaining an ae 
knowledgment of the Independence of America, 
from thoſe who directed the private councils of 
Great- Britain. The Marquis of 'Lanſdown, with 
2 wonderful addreſs, conqueted this delicacy. On 
the zd of September, 1783, the treaty of peace 
was figned. This treaty between France and En ng- 
land deſerves a place in this work; becaiſe,” how- 
ever exiſting circumſtances may Erminate, it is'a 
document that muſt be referred to; and will, in the 
proper time, recur to the public attention, particu- 
larly reſpecting what each of the Parties conquered, 
and what they each e 0 a goqi 
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THz DEPINITIVE TREATY off PEACE AND FREENDIIELY, 


BETWEEN” RIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY AND THE Meer 
| CHRISTIAN KING.—$IGNED AT VERSAILLES, THE THIRD 
or AEPTEMBER, 1783. „Ants 

In the name of the Moſt Holy and Undividew 

Frinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. So beit. 
BE it known to all thoſe whom it ſhall or may 
in ary manner concern: The Moſt Serene and Moſt 
Potent 
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Potent Prince George the Third, by the Grace of 
God, King of. Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, 

Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenbourg, Arch-Trea- 
ſurer and Elector oſ the Holy Roman Empire, &c. 
and the. Moſt Serepe and Moſt Potent Prince Lewis 


the Sixtgenth, by the Grace of God, Moſt Chris 


tian Kigg, bejag equally deſirous to put an end to 
the war which, for ſeveral years paſt, afflicted 
their: reſpective dominions, accepted the offer, 
which their Majeſties the Emperor of the Romans, 
and the Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, made to them, 
of their interpoſition, and of their mediation: but 
their Britannie and Moſt Chriſtian Majefties, ani- 


mated with a mutual deſire of accelerating the re- 


eſtabliſhment of, peace, communicated to each 
other their laudable intention; which Heaven ſo 
far bleſſecl, that they, proceeded to lay the founda- 
tions of peace, by ſigning preliminary articles at 
Verſailles, the 20th of January, in the preſent year, 
Their ſaid Majeſties, the King of Great-Britain, and 
the Moſt Chriſtian King, thinking it incumbent 
upon them to give their Imperial Majeſties a ſignal 
proof of their gratitude for the generous offer of 
their mediation, invited them, in concert, to con- 
cur in the completion of the great and ſalutary 
Work of peace, by taking part, as mediators,” in 
the Definitive Treaty to be concluded berween their 
Btitannic and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties. Their 
ſaid Imperial Majeſties having readily accepted 


_=_ invitation * have named, as'their repreſen- 
ohh bas oa. Kk 2 d tatives, 
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tatives, viz. His Majeſty the Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, ne Illuftrious and Moſt. Excellent Lord 
Florimond, Count Mercy-Argenteau, Viſcgunt gf 
100, Baran of Crichegaee, Knight of he Golden. 
Fleece, Chamberlain, actual Privy-Counſs)lon of: 
State to his Imperial and Royal Apoſtglic Majeſty; 


and ber Myeſty the Empreſs of all the Ruſſia, the 


Moſt Illuſtrious and Moſt Excellent — 7 , Prince 
Iwan. Bariatinſcoy, Lieutenant - - Gener 72 

Forces of her Imperial Majeſty, of al. 6K Jas, 
Knight of the Orders of St. Anne and of the wediſh 
Sword, and her Miniſter Pleniparentiary to his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and the Lord Arcadi de, 
coff, Counſellor of State to her Imperial Maj 
of all the Ruſſias, and her Miniſter Plenipoteptiary 
70 his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. In n conſequence, 
their ſad, Majeſties, the King of Great: Britain and 
the Moſt Chitin King, have named and con-. 
ſtituted for their be ee ith the 
concluding and ſigning o of; the definitive treaty: of. 
peace, viz. the King 91 6 reat- -Bricain, the Moſt 


Illuſtrious and Moſt Excellent! Lord George, Duke 


and Earl of Mancheſter, .. Viſcount Mandeville, 


Jarop 8 of Kimbolton, Lord Lieutenant and, Cuſtgs 


tulorum of the county of. Huotingdan, actual 


Privy- Counſellor te ta his Britanniec Majeſty, and; his 
 Amballador, Extraordinary. and Plenipotentiary to 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; and the Moſt. Chri- 


tian King, the Moſt Illuſtriqns and Mot Excelleot 
A e , C dee e ee 
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of Wilferdinig; Ger. de King's Counfellor in all Hs 
Odutitifs) Commander in his Orders, Prefitdiit'of 
che Royat Cound of Finances, Couffellor uf State 
„ Mihiſter and Secretary of State, and of 
his Cthmands and Finances; ho, after having 
exchanged” their teſpective full ' powers, "have 
agreed In the following Articles: r 
* Au „There ſhall be a Chrittian, oliver; 
ud Pefpetual peace; as well By ſea as by land, and 
'(ncere amd Woite riendMhip ſhalt be re-efta® 
- re their Britaimic and Moſt Chriſtian 
Ty and between their heirs and ſicceffors, 
Kingdoms, dominions, provinces, countries, fub- 
ſets ane of what quality or condition ſo- 
erer they be, without exception either of place or 
perſons ; fo that the High Contracting Parties hall 
give che gleuteſt attention to the maintain ing, bes 
tween Heniiclves' and their ſaid dortimions/and fub- 
jects, this reciprocal” friendſhip and Ainercourle, 
without permirting hereafter; on either part, any 
kind of hoſtilities to be committed, "tither by fea 
or by tand, for any cauſe or under any pretence 
vHarſoe ver: and they ſhall carefully à vid, forthe 
future, every thing which might prejudite the 
hdr happily re-eftabliſhed, endeavouring; on the 
contrary, to procure reciprocally, for each other, 
om revery” occaſion,” whatever may contribute to 
heir otual glory, intereſts, and advantage, with - 
dt gwing uny affiſtance or protection, directly ar 
indirectly, to thoſe who would do any injury 
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either of che high Contracting Parties. There 
ſhall be a general oblivion and amneſty of every. 
thing which may have been done or committed, ö 
before or ſince the commencement of che! war which s 


is juſt ended. 


II. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648 ; "the 
treaties of peace of Nimeguen of 1678. and 
1679; of Ryſwick, of 1697 ; thoſe of peace 
and commerce of Utrecht of 1713 ; that of 
Baden of 1714; that of the triple alliance of 
the Hague of 1717 ; that of the quadruple. alli- 
ance, of London of 1718; the treaty of peace of 


Vienna of 1738; the definitive treaty of Aix- 
la- Chapelle of 1748; and that of Paris of 1763 
ſerve as a baſis and foundation to the peace, and to 
the preſent treaty; and for this purpoſe, they ate 
all renewed and confirmed in the beſt form, as 

well as all the treaties in general which ſubſiſted 
between the high Contracting Parties before the 
war, as if they were herein inſerted word for 


word; ſo that they are to be exactly obſerred N 
for. the future in their full tenor, and 2 0 


executed by both parties, in all the points hi 


ſhall not be derogated from by the preſent creaty 


of peace, 


III. All ee . 


well by land as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried 
away Or Sen during, the: war: and to this day, 
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lateſt, to be. computed froto the 5 of the. ex- 


change 
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change of the ratification of the preſent treaty z 
each crown 1 feſpectively diſcharging the advances” 
which 15 iy have been made, for the ſubſiſtence 
and main nance of their] priſoners, by the Sove- 
reign of the cohntry bene they ſhall have been”® 
deralney/: accordin to the receipts and atteſted 
accounts; and Tocher authentic vouchers, which-ſhall - 
be furniſhed. on. each ſide: and fureties ſhalł be 
reciprocally * given” for the payment of the debrs 
which the priſoners may have contracted in the” 
conn'1 Ties Where they may have been detained; until 
their entire reltaſe.' And all Rips, as well mer of 
war as merchant-ſhips, which may have been taken 
ſinee the Expt ratron of the "terms agreed upon for 
tlie ceffation' of hoſtilities by ſea; mall Veit de 
reſtored, bond fide, with all the crews and cargoes.”* 
And the ex? cution of this article ſhall be proceeded 
upon immediately after the — of che ratifis 
cations of this realy, o emo n & 

IV. His Majeſty the King of Great Sritats 1s 
maintained in his right to the Iſland bf Newfound-" 
land, and to the adjacent iſlands, as the whole were 
aſfured to him by the thirteenth article of the treaty 
of Utrecht; excepting the Iſlands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, which are ceded, ih full right, by the 
preſent treaty, to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 

V. His Majeſty the Moſt 'Chriſtian King, in 
order to prevent the quarrels which have hitherto” 
ariſen, between the two nations of England ad 
France, conſents to renounce the right of fiſhing, 
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ſobjects of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty]; beginning 


of St. Laurence, the French ſhall continne ta 
exerciſe it. ale to the fifth article of tho 
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which belongs to him in virtue of the aſoreſaid 
artiale of the treat of Utrecht, from Capę Bona- 
viſta to Cape St. John, ſituated qn the eaſtern coaſ 
of Newſoundland, in fifty degrees north Istitodeꝶ 
and his Majeſty; the King of Great - Britain con- 
ſents, on his part, that the fiſhery; aſſigned to the 


at the ſaid Cape St. John, paſſing to the north, and 


descending by the weſtern coaft of the IAdand. ot 


Newfoundland, ſhall extend to the place called. 
Cape Rape, ſituated in fotty - ſeven degrees! fifty 
minutes latitude. The French fiſhermen ſhalF 
enjoy the fiſhery which. is aſſigned to,them hy the 
preſent article, as they had a right to enjny- 
thas pick; wat alis to _ by the: treaty of: 
Utrecht. uli iber 193390-230 LD0fk 80 

VI. With regard: tacthe fiſhery in the Gulph 


tigaty ot Haris, aal hint 27 r is WA 
VII. The King of Strat Britain reſtates to 
France the Iſland of St. Lucia, im the conditio ĩt 
was in when it was conquered by the Britiſi arms; 
and his Britannic Majeſty cedes and guaradtees to; 
his Moſt.Chriſtian:Majefty: the Iſland of Tobagolo 
The Proteſtant inhabitants af: the ſaid: iſlandt, aa: 
well as thoſe of the ſama religion who; ſhall have. 
ſettled at, St. Lucia, hilſt that. aflands was oc 
pied hy the Britiſh arms, ſhall not be moleſtedi ini 
the exerciſe of their worſhip: and the Britiſh inha - 
27 bitants, 
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bitants, or others who may have been ſubjects of 
the King of Great - Britain in the aſoreſud iſlanda, 
ſnall retain their poſſeſſions upan the ſame: titles 
and conditions by which they have acquired them 5 
or elſe they May retire in full ſecurity and liberty, 
where! they; fall think fit, and ſhalt have the! 
power of ſelling their eftates, provided it be to 
ſobjects of his Moſt' Chriſtian Majeſty, and of te- 
moving their effects) as well as their perſons, with- 
out being: reſtrkined in their emigratiom, under 
any pretence whatſoever, except on account” of? 
dæbts, or uf criminal proſecutions. The tes 
limited for this e migration is fixed to the ſpace of 
eighteen months, to be computed from the day of 
the exchange of the ratifications of the preſeht 
treaty. And, for the better ſecuring the poſſeſ 
ſond of che inhabitants of the aforeſaid Iſland of 
Tobago, the Moſt Cuiſtian King ſhall iſſue let- 
ters patent, rontaining an . abolition of" che Droit 
 @Aubaine in the faid iſlandͤ 
I VIIL. „The Mot: Chtiſtian Ring to to 
Great- Britain che Iſlands of Grenada and the 
Grenadines, St. Vincent's; Dominica, St. Chiiſts>"/ 
pher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat ; and the fbrtreſſes 
ole theſa Mandwſhalt be delivered up in the condi- 


tion theo wete in when the conqueſt of then 
made. The ſame ſtipulations inſerted in the pre- 
ceding article ſhall take place in favour of the 


French ſubjects, with reſpett co che iflands re” of 
FRM — as 2 1 
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IX. The King of Great Britain cedes, in full 


right, and“ guarantees to his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
Jeſty, the river Senegal, and its dependencies, with 
the foris of St. Louis, Podor, Galam, Arguin, 
and Pottendic; and his Britannic Majeſty reſtores 
to France the iſland of Goree, which ſhall be deli- 


vered - up in the condition it was in when the con- 


queſt of it was made. 


X. The Moſt Chriſtian KN on his part, 
guarantees to the King of Great - Britain tlie po- 


ſeſmñon of Fort James, and of the river Gambia. 


XI. For preventing all diſcuſſion in that part 
of the world, the two high Contracting Parties 
ſhall, within three months after the exchange of 
the ratifications of tlie preſent treaty, name com- 


miſſaties, who ſhall be charged with the ſettling 
and fixing of the bdutidaries of the reſgective 

poſſeſſions. As to the. gum trade, the Engliſh 
ſnall have the liberty. of carrying ir on, from the 
mouth of the river St. John, to the bay and fort 
of Portendic incluſwel ; provided that they ſhall 

not form any permanent ſettlement, of hat nature 


ſoever, in the ſaid river St. John, upon the coalt,. 


or in the bay of Portendic. 

XII. As to the reſidue of the. coaſt Fn Africa, 
the Engliſh. and French ſubjects ſhall continue 
to reſort thereto, OS] to: the e which has 
hitherto prevail etc. 

XIII. The King of e e ie to 
his Mot N Majeſty all the ſettlements 

which 


t 
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i belonged to him at the beginning of. the 
preſent war, upon the coaſt of Orixa, and in 
Beogal, ,with liberty to ſurround Ce 
with a ditch for carrying off the waters: and his 
Britannic, Majeſty engages to take ſuch meaſures. 
as ſhall be in his power for procuring to the ſub- 
jects of France in that part of India, as well as on 
the coaſts of Orixa, Coromandel, and Malabar, a 
ſafe, free, and independen: trade, ſuch as was 
carried on by the French Eaſt · India Company, 
whether they exerciſe it individually, or united in 
a Company. Þ ah 4 
XIV. Pondicherry ſhall be in like manner de- 
esel up and guaranteed to F rance, as alſo Kas! 
rikal': and his Britannic Majeſty ſhall pro- 
cure, . for an additional dependency. to Pondi- 
cherry, the two diſtricts of Valanour and Bahour ; 
ug to Le we four Magany bordering: there- 


upo 


XV. "4 France ſha! re- enter into the -oſſeſion 
of Make, as well as of its factory at Surat; and 
the French hall carry on their trade, in this part” 
of India, conformably to the principles eſtabliſned 
in the Thirteenth Article of this Treaty. 

XVI. Orders having been ſent to . thy; 
the high Contracting Parties, in purſuance of. 
the Sixteenth Article of the Preliminaries, it is 
further agreed, that if, within the term of, four 
months, the reſpective allies of their Brirannic 
and Moſt Chriſtiana Majeſties ſhall not have ac- 

ceded 
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ceded: to the, preſent bal dboanbledit a 


ſeparate accommodation, their ſaid Majeſties 
ſhall not give them any aſſiſtance, directly or 
indirectly, againſt' the Britiſn or French poſ- 
ſeſſions, or againſt the ancient poſſeſñons of their 
reſpective allies, ſuch as chern in RP 
1776. Io 

XVII. The King of eee ding bes 


= Girous - to give to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty a 


ſincere; proof of reconciliation and friendſhip, and 


to contribute to render ſolid the peace tte · eſta- 


bliſhed between their ſaid Majeſties, conſents tothe 
abrogation and ſuppreſſion of all the articles * 
lative to Dunkirk, from the treaty of peace con- 
cluded at Utrecht, in EEO to this 
day... F 1 208914 45 
XVIII. Immediately an ee of the 
ratifications, the two high Contracting Parties 
ſhall name commiſſaries to treat concerning new 
arrangements of commerce detween the two na- 
tions, on the baſis of reciprocity and mutual con - 


venience; which arrangements ſhall be ſettled: 


and concluded within the ſpace of two years, to 
be — the firſt of en in the 
year 1784. * | (LO 3h. £4 
% XIX. All the countries d. territories which 
may have been, or which may be conquered,-in 
any part of the world whatſoever, by the arms of 
his Britannic Majeſty, as well as by thoſe af his 
n ene Majeſty, which are not included in 

the 
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the preſent treaty, neither under the head of ceſ- 
ſions, nor under the head of reſtitution, ſhall be 
reſtored without —_— and without ann 
any compenſation. . 
XX. As it is miceſlhry'" to appoint a certain 
period for the reſtitutions and evacuations to be 
made by each of the high Contracting Parties,; it 
is agreed, that the King of Great-Britain ſhall 
cauſe: to be evacuated the Iſlands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, three months after the ratification 
of the preſent treaty; or ſooner, if it can be done 
St. Lucia (one of the Charibee lands), and Goree, 
in Africa; three months after the ratification of due 
preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done. The 
King of Great-Britain ſhall, in like manner, at! 
the end of three months after the ratification f 
the preſent: treaty, or ſooner, if it can be, enter 
again into the poſſeſſion of the Iſlands of Grenada, 
the Grenadines; St. Vincent's, Dominica, St. 
Chriſtopher, Nevis, and Montſerrat. "France 
ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of the towns and faes 
tories which are reſtored to her in the Eaſt-Indies, 


and of the territories which are procured for her? 


to ſerve as additional dependencies: to Pondle 
cherry, and to Karikal, ſix montlis after the rati- 
fication of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can 
be done. France ſhall i deliver up, at the end of 
the like term of ſix months, the towns "and ter- 
ritories which her arms may have taken from the 
Engliſty or their Allies, in the Eaſt Indies. In 

conſequence 
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conſequence thereof, the neceſſary orders halt 
be ſent by each ef the high Contracting Parties, 


with reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips Which 


mall carry them, immediately after the nee. 
tion of the prelent treaty. 

XXI. The deciſion of the prizes ad Dea 
made prior to the hoſtilities ſnall be referred to 
the reſpective Courts of Juitice, ſa, that the le- 
gality of the ſaid prizes and ſeizures ſhall be de- 
cided according to the Law of . Nations, and to 
treaties, in the Courts of Juſtice of the nation 
which ſhall have made the capture, or ordered the 
ſcizures. 

XXII. For preventing the revival of the hy- 


1 U 


ſuits which have been ended in the iſlands con- 


quered by either of the high Contracting Parties, 
it is agreed, that the judgments pronounced in the 


laſt reſort, and which have acquired the force of 


matters determined; ſhall be confirmed and exe 
cuted according to their form and tenor. 
XXIII. Their Britannic and Moſt. Chriſtian 
Majeſties promiſe to obſerve ſincerely and v 
de- all the articles contained and eſtabliſhed: in 
the preſent treaty; and they will not ſuffer the 
ſame to be infringed, directly or indireſtly, by 
their reſpective ſubjects: and the ſaid high Con- 


tracting parties guarantee to each other, generally 
and eee . che urs lerer of the preſent. 
treat y. ; | * 14 55.4448 17A. 5 


XXIV. 
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XXIV. The ſolemn ratification - of the pre- 
ſent treaty, prepared in good and due form, 
ſhalt be exchanged in this city of Verſailles, de- 
tween the high Contracting Parties, in the ſpace 
of a month, or ſooner if poſſible, to be . 
from the day of the ſignature of the preſę 
treaty. ju am 
In witneſs whereof, we the nnderwritten Am- 
baffador Wyrraordinaty, and Miaiſters Plenipoten- 
tiaty, have figned with our hands, in their names, 
and in virtue of our reſpective full powers, the 
_ preſent definitive treaty, and have cauſed the ſeals 


of our arms to be affixed thereto. 


Done, at Verſailles, the 3d of September, 10 


(1 S.) MANCHESTER. | f 
505 . GRAVIER DE Van anne. 


SEPARATE ARTICLES. -. 5 


A Sous of the titles made uſe of by the 
Contracting Powers, whether in the full powers, 
and other inſtruments, during the eourſe of che ne- 
gociation, or in the preamble of the preſent treaty, 
not being generally acknowledged, it has ween 
agreed, that no prejudice ſhould ever reſult there- 
from to either of the ſaid Contracting Parties; and 
that the titles taken or omitted, on either ſide, 
upon occaſion of the ſaid negociation, and of the 
preſent treaty, ſhall not be cited, or quoted 45 4 
precedent. 


II. It 


— — 
— —_ 
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II. It has been agreed and determined, that 
the French language, kar uſe of i in all the AS, es 
of che preſent Treaty, ſhall not form an exampl * 
which may be alledged, or quoted 5 4 9 
dent, or in any manner prejudice either of the 
Contracting Powers; and that they ſhall _ 
for the future, to what has been obſerved, 
ought to be obſerved, with | regard to; and on pl 
part of Powers who are in the practice and pro- 
feſſion of giving and receiving copies of ike, trek- 4 
ties in a different language from the F rench: the” 
preſent Treaty having, nevertheleſs, the ſame bra” 
and virtue as if the aforeſaid Fae. had been 
therein obſerved. 

In witneſs whereof, we, the andere Am- 
baſſador Extraordinaty, and Miniſters Plenipo- 
tentiary, of their Britannic and Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſties, have figned the preſent ſeparate article 
and have cauſed the ſeals of our arms to be 4 
fixed thereto. 


Done at Verſailles, the 3d of September, e784 
(L. S.) MancHesTERz I 
(L. S.) GRAVIER DE Aenne 


DECLARATION: 


Tua King having entirely agreed with his Matt 
Chriftian Majeſty upon the: articles of the Defi- 
nitive Treaty, will ſeek every means which ſhalt 
not only enſure the execution of thereof, with his 
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| good tach and ponftudiry; Bur wil 
beſides give, on his part, all poſſible efficacy to hd 
priatipies which' ſhall prevent even the leaſt foun- 

dation, bf Yidpure for the future. 

Toithis End, arid in order chat de fiſherines 
of the wn nations may not give cauſe for daily 
quartdls, his Britannic Majeſty will take the moſt 
police mpraſures for. preventiag his ſubjecte froav 
intertupting. in any manner, by their competition, ; 
the. fiery: of the French, during cke rempotiry 
egerciſe 'of ic which is granted to them, upon the 
coaſts of the iſtand of Neufoundi ind and he win, 
for this purpoſe, caule tit fixed ferilamenss, which: 
ſhall.be foomed- there, to be removed.” His Briz 
tannic Majeſty wilt, give orders; chat the' French 
be not incommodud, in cuttia g the wo.. 
neceflary for the un ſeattle, hos; at 
ing-veſſels. 0 
The Thirteenth dle of the Treaty of, 
Unrecht, and the method of carrying on the fiſhery 
which has at all times bern acknowledged, hall 
de che plan upon which ch6-fifhery. all be carried 
on there; it ſhall nor be deviated from by either 
party; the French fiſhermen building only their 
ſcaffolds, confining themſelves to the repair of 
their fiſtung veſſels, an not wintering tw re; che 
ſuhjects of his Britannic Majeſty, on their patts, 
not moleſting, in any manner, the French” fiſher- 
men, during their fiſhing, nor e heir teat- 
folds during their abſence. 7 

Vor. IV. LI The 
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45 e King of Grear-Bezainedn,coding the if 

St Bjergs andy Miquelenntt cEF9F tn SARS, 
thera.38-c59ed tor; the, punpgſe, KIN ASA 
ſhelter to the French fiſhermen, and in A, 
fflence thas, theſe, poſſeſh ib fc en 
ogject of jealouſy, hetwesn H,, agg 
kg ut ; between ther ſaid .iflandss 3pd;abat 


7 oh boned Mah anidglle, 


chanpel.. Yi gnomognstis oi yino bas: 
is Wich eg 10 Bdia, > Wo Brigain od AVIDG: 
granted .to,, France. cyery, thing, qhat gaaiol6erteig: 
and confirga, the grade which,the garter Suff 
carrycon there. bis. Maget relies with confylence 
Oh che repeared, aſſurances; fete Court, pic egre | 


failles, that the poger f furreyadipg Ghandenmay: 
gore with a ditch for carrying off the waters, ſnhall 


not be exerciſed in ſuch a manner as to make it 
become an object of umbrage. Y 4 

The new fate in which commerce may per- 
haps be found, in all parts of the world, will de- 
mand reviſions and explanations of the ſubſiſting 
treaties ; but an entire abrogation of thoſe treaties, 
in whatever period it might be, would throw 
commerce into ſuch confuſion: as would be of in- 
finite prejudiee to it. | 

In ſome of the treaties of this ſort chevy not. 
only articles which relate merely to commerce, 
but many others which enſure reciprocally, to the 
reſpeRive ſubjects, privileges, facilities for con- 
ducting their affairs, Wy. protections, and. 
12 9 | 4 other 
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Pahrre of the Caifſe A Bebe Ahsentess Edt Pad -A; 
of che Scheldt—Alliance between, Frande aud 22 
Treaty between France and England+»Difputerwithcths Far- 
Bament—Aſſembly of the a e AG res aJandniax 

1 —Calonne refigns—Parliarhent banifhed—Prin bins, 
. 


161511 


arreted—Ppurfamert recalled Duke of Neg; 
"and w member, impriſoned Cour plepiète 
members ſent to d meeting of the; —.— 
Neckar recalled—The,/ neral adſembled-— Neckar 


Jiſmiſſec.-Plot of the C K Paris The . 
— Ot 0 E Ain 
5 * iroyed—Neckar 1. 2 5 N80 agen The, 39h yy oY ws 2 


Declaration of the Rights M- Volt db 
Entertainment at Verſailles for the regiment of Pfander The 
women of Paris go to Verſailles, and bring the Noyal Family 
to Paris—All power aſſumed hy the Natioral | Aﬀetnbly— 
Titles aboliſnedMaillebois's plot Confederation 
15 retires— The King pes — and i ET abt e 
to Paris The King accepts the e . Ning wih 


and executed. 21 W 
4 DO RILATIVV 970 H 
Ne OTWITHSTANDING the Added France hatt 
gained by the peace, a circumſtance Happened 
in the ſucceeding month, which diſturbed her 


tranquillity very much: this was the failure of 
--- the Caife d Eſcompte. This bank was eſtäbliſtied 


in the year 1776. The profeſſed plan * 
to diſcount bills hood STE dates, at for per cent 
N „000 3 NWN, 21113 1921 . 6924391 On. 
21225 Ne 4 2] 4 
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On the ſecond day of October, 1783, this bank 
ſugdenly;-and to the aftoniſhment of the whole 
nation, ſtoppetl paytnen,'. The cauſe aſſigned was "Fe hn of 
an uncommen ſcarœity of ſpecie: but the true Entre. 
cauſe was, che Company of the Caiſſe d' Eſeompte 
hag ſecretly, wade a.loan to. Government, under the 
Prime aufpicts. of the: Queen; all which loan ſhe 
ſent t other, the Emperor, to ſupport him 
ig bie dideedes. = This fact occaſioned the fearcity 
ecie com lained of. The Miniſtry, by the 
Mk the, "at who { way, therein tutored 
and inſtructed: by the Queen, ordered all the banks 
im Paris to receive che notes of the Caiſſe d Eſ- 
x off Ie a$-CUrfency, IO was made iti ſup- 
Port of. the Caife, E ſcompte. and other expedients 
were gh ed, by Nhich the. credit of this bank 
Was revived. nr no 
The debt due from America; os) affſting | the American 
"Aficficans during che Wär, was liquidated, to — 
be, Heid. by. Mein the period of twelve 
years. 
. - Natwithſtanding the return of peace, the French 
ee not diminiſh their great military eſta- 
 Sliſhment: all deficiencies in the army were filled 
vp? and, che whole preſerved in the fulleſt extent. 
During the late ſhort war between the Duteh r 
and the Engliſh, the Emperor ſeized upon the Schelar. ". 
Dutch parrier towns in the Low Countries. The [| 
Durch, being engaged in war, were obliged to ac- | 
qavieſce. After this, the Emperor ſet up a claim [ 
Ll3 to 
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W N Her- Med tion vf che Bchdde England, 
——— Wh guardian of the Barrier thearyy was antally 


indi eren to theſe diſpoſſeſiont ofoviveMuicoh, he- 


vadiſc the Dutch were friendly towards the fneri 

cans, than which nothing could be tereloffenfrve 

e, 6 the Britiſf Catzmet at chat ci mono Frunce, how- 
e moos 5 @vev; Was not indifferent to this claim offthe Ert 
Gay art, altough connected with him by le-. 


Þy allimce. M. Vergennes, the minister rematr- 
ſtrated fitongly to the Emperor upon it; which he 
Mftbgarding, ordered a brig to fail from Antwerpts 
theſes, act mpA’Pm by a declaration, tliat; ilif ſhe 
Vils ttioleſled/ he ſhould confider the act as aide 
claration of war. She wut fired upon, and detaindd 
[LANE by the Datch at Fore Lillo. The Emperor invine- 
andes, Alutely ordered His "troops to march towards Hal- 
iind: the French did che fame. Ar his tinie iche 
French Court was divided into two parties. Mert 
Sennes, a man of great talents,” uh hadthe Kibg's 
Eat, and had greak influence over himf wartar:the 
head of the party in favour of the Dutch. Made 
Cunties;"minifter of marine, and a credrars of the 
©1299) een, entirely devoted to all her intrigues arid 
Ps my 68! Was at che head of the purry in · fivoub of 
Hoe, ror. The Dutch; thus abandoned by abe 

fs 


litt, add befriended by the French, put tiene 
WR under the protection of che latter and 


65.0 The Döteti ald were diviſled inte 
two parties. There was the rigs of Orange's 
party, 


8 geh, if returfi; eſpouſed their cauſec with xen 
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party, and the Louveſtein party ; the latter were * M2 
ceidely-In the EdeeclbintarcitoMonſicurde Ver hls 
gbares armropacd aver MH. d Calkries. and pragy 
was nds betheta therkmperur andDvtch,, BI che 
interſutentr nd influgtice-of France: The Scheldt 
vemiflechas che fufeb U 2nidion doi nar (2082 
vad conlaquenoeniofs.chiss reaty: vf pesged the 
Much etiterted ihta ia treaty: Rhe With Frange, France ans 
Tue Dutt l am th at Hranct WAS their OI fichte! 
ahne BHs arenty, Franeę cagaged co aſſiſt dx 
Dutohiwitvallhes foreey in caſd of t heit eig gar 
cackri gn on the other :ſide. chs Puteh engaged 
26 aſſiftsFrapee,cia-caſes ſhe ſheulde b attacked. 

Phis tzearyzof-alliante as a very popular mealure 
ihuougb ditt ch Frouinces. 2 io noneeſ> 
g the ſuctteding car (A f 1736, 
elrhirgirowas entered inte: with GreatzBritaing darf. 
hioh greatly offended many capital manufacture *. 
im France ascwcll.as Seat Britgig- ,, 1100.3 digi 

Tb oxptages of the Nh, and continuipg all. the 
Var eſtabiiſhments b Jeg and. land, had been, ang 
Mere, ſo great; dhe winiſter (Calonne) had been 
vbliged io borrow chree millions three. hundred 
chircythouſand pounds. hen che Parliament, werg Diſpute with 
or dotced lo regiſigtothe edic ſor this loag, they ffer men. 
Ln ded k4tringremooſtranceagain it. The King = 
woicklihe deputat ien chat he would, he Pe HAY d= 
dun forther-deldy... chen they regiſtered the Wien 

abe hoo nied- fis Sereno WIA fell 
ehat publiceconordy s che only ſoufpe oh, 5 
ogni o a länder zins N 
42219 
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5575 gant, revenue, and the only, means of-providing-fur 
wy the necellities of che State. Upon, which) heiſant 
wall 655 80 bem, ayd.rald them, chats chey had: abbſed hi 
cCeondegcg by that refolrian,,, which ſeemed ko caſt 
a reflexionwpon bis minilker,s, chats iy {furure, they 
muſt, copfine their expreſſions y ickia the dimiia of 
loyelty 5 80d, more ſtrongly do big diſapprot 
betion and authority, he ordered the offeaſiye or 
2 be ic mediately ſexaſed. n en d. 

Tis exc led ſuch an uni yerſal diſcontent a as made 
Faber tre mble. He reiglycd , 10 bave recourſe 
1 other allembly This was an (aſſembly; cat 


Nelables, eonſiſting of a ſelection of perſons nor 


minated by the King. This, aſſembhy chad henna 
convened by Henry IV. and Mas nov ſum moped 

| y,Joms XVI. 161 919% eD10t einem 91515 
—.— 220 „Ihe perſops ſummoned to campoſe this aſſem 
bly. were, ſeven, princes.of the hluod, nine ꝓcerscaf 
France, eight-marſhals, .rweaty-two,ngbles;, <lght 
Sounſellors of ſtate, four maſters of tequs ſts, eleven 
archbiſhops and biſnops, thirty - ſeven heads of the 

Jaw, twelve deputies of Pays d Efais,. the gina 
lieutenants, and twenty-five magiſtrates oſ g the 
dliffcrent towns. The number Was 148. The 


11 29th of January, 1789, was the timg of meetings = 
but Calonne being, indiſpoſed at that time, itonas 
put off to the 7ch of Februaiy 3 and: V grgenoes 
Sying, the day bęſore, it was again put: off, dw te 
22d, When ic mer. Cahopng ſtaged t thenbuin 
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and his Miniſters to make the 'revenue anfwerable n. 
vo the public expence ; - that; for centuries paſt, the a 
erpenditere had Exceedec the revenue ; thats th 
remedy this misfbrtune, he had to propoſe a jerris Propoſal of 
torial.dmpoſt, in the nature of che Britiſh land-tax; ey pager 
From which ins order of men were to be pho 
h std be obſerved, that hitherto the clergy 
nobles, and magiſtrates, had all been exeingr my 
from taxes; and it muſt alſo be obſerved 
noking was become o common in the Freg 
Cour as ſelling patents of nobility. The. fir 
vbjrct of all thoſe who had acquired a forrube, - 
matter by What means, was to purchaſe a Patt n 
which-belides gratifying their vanity, "exempt 
cheat and their eldeſt Tons from taxes: ſo that 
| theſe muſhroom lords were ſtarting up in 5 
province every day. The Miniſter's plan was no... 4 
tube perſectly zuſt and equitade. The cler | 
ingerd; made a great outery againſt it, as they . 
jo every country, againſt any meaſure that touches 
zlieitupdckets, * But there was ſuch 2 ſtrong foſpt- 
<ivn attached to 'Calonne's' character, chat it 
weighed every ching down that came from Him; 
his propoſition only ſerved to increaſe the number 5 
aſ his enemies: almoſt all France ſaid, chat he 
wanted more money for nothing? but the perpetial 
cravings of the Queen. 37 312 o NO _- 
When Neckar retired; he-publiſicd his camp te 
ande ali Ru; in which he ſtated, that the terenuę 
af Grace ' exceeded the "cxpttidicure by 40 
das | ſurplus 
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ent 15357 555 all ran k pete e 
 yeyer contradicted it. Jo Np 1 
Calonne re · Calonne, flding the ſtofm Hfiag 
refigned, Land 1412 t6 Eile: ep a 22 fi 
rejected the land-t tax, and beg da ocher 
tanes; aſter which the King diffolbded'themtt: 1. 
new raxes were, dooblivgr the poll tax! the HHN 
rwenticth, and a flamp-duty.” Te wf Af 
HJ y difapp roved by the rs» pond, tes Rr 
felt, in particular, they, in in the oft 
fuſed to Tegiſter 2 upon whith” the Gin — 
| of, Juſtice, and com pelle rhe” th oflicn ©? 
parent g er Which he baniſhed them to T Shes Wife 
ee miles from Paris, do ht elidnbog dang] 
Princeſs ef, During theſe events,” a eee Woke 
— - 1 out in Holland,” The — — N 
che Prince of Oran nge of neat! Power: Fe 
had: retired, from the Hag ove, Ak CE ——ny 
Nicieg ven. ; The po lk of! range; Ter to 
Ll new Kin of Pruffia cor the det PAK 
laely dead), "intereſted! ber brother d it 
Ae of Holland, and patticilafly Hy w rRoſt o the 
$a der... T6 Wen a deger of abhatrefto Wis 
ER G. "the. be ee Fo fe again Burt tit 
— ok her as ſhe — zl töte 148 88? 
upon v whit Bi the King of Þ Misa 8 ws 
mareh int nto Hol link; 4 na e Bfieiſt Cabinet (dec 
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bnetwod? 5vAt-yinws Los 
he Prince of Ora age, who y bd been 1 weft td 


nns A 8 


pe. 4 our fleet rg 60-operate 
the King of 3 LE] ft. Of met with 


n A oltuaton, bs Dutch. © i al alle ups po n [the lola 


ferne their aßfiſfane⸗ > by i 

10 d gue;that the-Erench * 55 ed, bot Bente 
vieh char, alaerixy mor hege that the Dyrch e. 
pefted, , The Pruflian © troops. « vetrun, n the United 
Provigces,. and eo mpelled tt et to ſybmit £9 
ch TN a PAL of Fe Prince of Ora 10851 


athe Pruſſian; Monareh ſhould "diate. . 


— — 


congueſt, of; Holland was in; A great r Ft own 

eo, the, Inch. Ni 5 2 it er  wirhout 

miniſker ; 10 ſor ne de pur had 3 

French councils i 10 10 (brat 5 e fiere YM — 


g9 ſyſtem in eee wa nor la an for 905 meſtit 


ae omebarly tres Ih i 
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oequpied every day's 's whole Peak $ 
howeyer, that France equipped a feet in erde 50 


oppoße the Englim; and that it was owing 94 the 
ipterpoſition of France, that the. King. of Brom Tia 
did not impoſe ſeyerer terms on the Dutch. 
The haniſhmeat of the Parliament Rad, by 102 
time, inflamed the whole kingdom, "The 
Grenoble. ed a decree Againſt lettres. 4 85 
they. e Leg execi ted them Wi 
ds we 8e, e gle of a capital rite, 


After. 
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4. D. In a. full meeting of the Parliament; about the 
. middle of November, all the Princes of the Blvad, 
and all the Peers of France, being preſent, the 
King enteted the alfembly, and propoſed two 
edicts: the firſt was; for a loan of four hundred 
and fiſty millions of livres (about nineteen milllions 
ſterling) ; the other was, for the re-eſtablihment of 
the Proteſtants in all their civil rights. The lat 
was a popular meaſure; but every body ſaw id 
it was introduced only to ſweeten the bitter pill of 
the former. An animated debate took place; and 
the King was ſo much diſpleaſed, that, after ſitting 
nine hours, he ordered the edicts to be regiſtered. 
The Duke And next day he baniſhed the Duke of Orleans to 
baniſhed, one of his country - ſeats about forty miles from 
weben Paris: and he ordered ] members of parliament, 
impriioned. ho had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their freedom 

of ſpeech, tu be impriſaneds e one in Beanaeh 

and the other in Picard... 
Theſe violent meaſures infos the Sterile 
moſt exceſſively They remonſtrated, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, againſt them. We come not, 
they ſaid, to claim your compaſſion, but the 
4 arotection of the laws. It is not to your huma- 
tc nity that we addreſs ourſelves: it is not a favoum 
et that yuur Parliament ſolieits; it comes, Sire; to 
« demand yuftice. That glorious Prince Hey the 
Fourth acknowledged chat he had two Sovercigns, 
„„ <,Gpdrandathe Laws. One of theſe laws is, to 
antes WH — without a hearing: it is a 
87 * duty 
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« duty in all times, in all plates, and in all men un, E A, v 
Frou Mejeſty-will allow us do fepreſont; thut Its 2a; 
bs Obgatory on you as on your fudjects. leis 
therefore i in the name of the laws, that we dat 
get i demand the triaß or the liberty; of the 
Duke of Orleans, and che duo magidlrates who | 
Faro impriſonhed. Ge ewe ani 
bis ſpirited remonſtrance frightened? TY 1788. 
He inflaitly;/ recalled the Dake of Orleans; und 
rzlegſed che two magiſtrates. Hut the Queer, Whoſe 
whole -Hlinughts were occupied by arbitrary es- 
ſures, ant mcaſures of revenge; with-the afliftlinds * 
| of her favourites tid creatires,>contrivedos wew = 
eourt of quriſprdenee called che Cour Hliniari "Cour Plc. 
Phe Parliament gained inſurmation of this alarm 
ing projet; anch two-members (not thole: itefy Two the 
impriſaned) iaveighed moſt bitterkr againſt itt far to pri- 
She was ſo provoked by this. oppoſition" dener 
ſcheme, that, under her inflaence, 4 party of the 
military forked their way into the aſſembly, and 
carried the tN/ o members h priſon Horm 
pon this act of violence the Parliament remon+ 
ſtrated more ſpiritedly than boforts They declared 
they were more ſtrongly confirmed, by every day's 
proceeding, of a deſign to change the Conſtituwon. 
But, Sire, ſaid they, the French nation will 
never adopt the deſpotie meaſures to vie you 
cc ate adviſed : we ſhall not repeat all the unſortu- 
nate circumſtances which - afMift us 3 we thall 
< r to you, with reſpectful firmneſs, 
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ſi The number of c uties was fix: \ 
08 of one ne Sf 15 half 2 the 15 18 
ones to conſiſt of the third eſtate, or COMINORs, 
581 the different bailiwicks, a accord ing i the. 

ate, of population and the, tber half, eq conte. 
5 clergy ur united, . By this proje&,,. 

Wekrs grand ers was coraſc hiscaxes yok the, 

* Ass V19Y nſent of the nation ; for, however. rue ys former, 
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the Queen's influence was increang i a && 
body gembled for the ſafety of the National; | 


Platt the Of Verſailles and Parz. The defign' of the 5 


Paris. 


apparent: it was, to compel. 
on. The Pariſians were inflamed” to e 


wer inflantly deſtroyed. the Balte, Ts Tep 


—— 


armed the creatures of the Queen ; they 
to tremble for themſelves, The afmy hw the 0 
that was intended to be made of them—-1odeffidy 
their own countrymen. They e ee 
E was what no Frenchman could adapt, ar 
eapfiac ui nne energie 
King. . 1 n 


— Gightaned: by in ious 2-H 


ſtep was to recommend a general amneſty ;' but this 
vas rejected by tlie diſtricts : fo true it is, that The 
indelible tyranny of the Caurt, that had laſted; ſo 
many years; had fixed in the minds of the people 
ſuch an hereditary abhorrence of deſpotſſm, Mut,, 


condeiving thiy were now on the point of obhtun- 


Tog"emancipation,” they would liſten to nathing 
Hort of the total annihilation of arbitrary powef'y 


grid even Neckar himſelf became” fuſpecteu foo 


"The whole eOrortichding 4 plan of moderation, See 
man- inſurrections 


- 
2 
» " * 5 
0 
— 


tod place in diffesent parts af the 


bly, when the army was approachiag che environs 


#/feeond time vecalle Monßeur Neckar. Buy 
| Nerkar could aps Allay the uniyerſul ferment which 
e infauity of d Court had oc caſtheſl. His firſt 


raren. 
* in authority ware ug , ut 
ſavourable. to the wiles and fiyara- 

en and her fayournes, / Theſe di 
wor — ſome time, with, great and 
viduals in all quarters, 5 
mbly proceeded to PAR, | 
ic ane, principles, which, when finiſhed, 

Called 4 Declaration f the Rights of Man. Deen 
This, they. ſaid, ſhould be the baſis of a new Con- 5h 
Kitugion,. Sever al of the Nobility and Clergy, 
he had footed upon. the deciſion; that the Natio- 
embly ſhovld ſit as oe ady, now returned, 
| andcook their ſeats. They aſſumed the appearance 

of anarquieſcence. in the decrees of the Adſembly; 

* in their hearts they were the ſame dept 28 

4 relieve the immediate diſtreſſes of the Stats, 1 
Neck eckar propoſed a voluntary contribution through e — 
gut the kingdom... In this project he was ſucceſs» 
ful beyond. his expectation. With this aſe 
| he was enabled to go on. 

| But the Queen, ever reſtleſs, 3 ever * 

of eſtabliſhing her own abſolute and uncontroulahle 

Power over France, was always de viſing means to 
accompliſh. her obje&t, She contrived to have the 

tof tlanders (whoſe, diſpoſition was thought 
10 be faygurable to the Auſtrians) invited by the 
wuſchold troops to an entertainment at Verſailles 
— iſt of October. The houſehold troops alſo 


ſeveral officers of che mils of Verkilles -: 
Mm 
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255 ſome of the $ Swiſs guards an 


25” Madajited, indo ge gras ooh, ere. the fe af 


ṽHas prepared, Ss 4s Naß rif J 170 <7 ab 

and the. bealth. of che King, GW 1 5 a, "Ho 
Dauphin, Were. drank withe the RE ot 
but that of the Nation Was rejected. 2 "The Ke R 
Family were preſent... 7 'owards event In 
ces of the Court appeared j in the Salo Ny, age > Þr > 
5 ſented to each of the ſoldjers the hie cockade, 


who took. the national, cockade out of t zeit 1 


and. put in the White as a proof of LE. attac Ne 

10 the Royal cauſe. e Net de e. 

- Nothing could be ſo imprudent 2s this "ris 

entꝑity to the opinion of the nation, and 12 ble 

teſtimony of the deſign of the Court to engage tile 

army in their intereſt. Intelligence of | this . 

ä quiekly reached Paris. N Marquis « de I 

.. es, who was captain-general. of the militias, 4 
eee called upon to march directly to Verſailles, to re- 
_ cott — inſult offered to the nation. Burke re- 
© cammended patience and forbearance ; which 1 


Seen 


dA 


The women *3 pazticularly, the women, that they collected By 


of Paris go 


w Ver- 6menſe mulcitudes 1 in all parts of Paris, and bie 

bring the jarmedgbenmſclyes with all ſorts of weapons tlie they / could 

We Fee Obtainz, ſuch. as muſkets, piſtols, ſwords,. dag e 
Jances, hatchets, &c., they! ſet out for Verlaittes 

igfinite number of men mixed amongſt t ent an all 

wol, the loweſt and pooreſt fort. „Uebe ly 


6 VI 
it ha ned, tha Was, at th is tine in Want of 
ppe SO 2 Bus Cone 5505 
5 09 þ blend 


5 


cxaſperated the lower orders of the peop le, Vila 


Rr nag 117 1b — — F 4 
read, 2 eſe miſerable people were literally in 
175 fon 15 orced Open the ddörg . 
8 4 ines and” I id rowy* ets 
che Ry, Veet the RENE 
OE Nat BEE r b Y, i "the colt reſpeRtable' pots 
1185 force l e mi itary and others, they re. 
fo a erſe, or | to return to Paris, unlels the 
ing en been 7 one ds them. They were 
e Wi for 7 80 icnmenſe tmultitode 
995 1 0 1 and avage, the army, Me 
Fon « W $7 jonal Aﬀfenbly" (which e a” 
ate bag all afraid of them. On the GthUf 
ggber, Ling and R Royal Fanny, *eſcortell by 
__ — e itia, Aud attended by this infi- 
| WS. ab 155 arrived” * Paris, and der ſalely 
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pe Father, "of the Thuilleries? oc 
He ] de few, red is" Pais dn 
ae of , 9095 ing was now little tore than a 


ſhadow. ational "Afetriblyobtairied® the an pouce 
1 10 nent; for deciee fyllowed decree in ſuehra- Fo 
© Wk ene that the King was in a few weeks tional AL 
ſembly. 
b tripped « of all hi bis  prerogatiyes. The right of ma- 1790: 


139580 2; Er err edt ul n5mow 5:if 
| he eſtates of che Church were declared to be be 
. 


Th 595 of che nation, and — were owed. cl 8 


rance Was Ae Þ into Fe ae epatanem 5 
d of provinces as heretofore. Ge 
* In 


| 
| 
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£5 In He oath of June come forward the famdus 
== decree; aboliſhing all tides in France that, can 
— — ndern 585 the decrece) hereditary nobility can. 
e not ſubſiſt in a free Rate; the tĩtles of Duke Cbunt 
of Marquis, Baron, Excellency, Greataefs, Abboty 
c. are aboliſhed ;'and all citizens That in future 
Wake their family and” patronymie names; ãnd 
#*FHhar' no perſon Thall' in future cauſe kveries to h 
e Worn, or LAS bea ef mf Todi at egihqqs 
2 At this time a plot is ateditv babe been fGrrmell 
2 Count Maillebois, to carry off the King to 
Auſtrian Flanders. Maillebois commonicatedchis 
def fign to the Courts of Turi, Madrid, and Vienna; 
Vith a view to engage them to aſſiſt in reſtoring the 
KKR to the plenitude of his power. But the plot 
was diſcovered, and Maillebois Was h Pp 
bis inſtant eſcape. OM oh Mt tg FI ad; 
ar The National Aceinbly, in order to bind the pto- 
5 = ple More firmly to the new government, inſtituted 
che ſolemnity of oaths arid compicts. In the pro- 
ncial” towns, civil ſeaſts and aſſociations were 


11 


ee. But at Paris it was reſolved to conten- 


krate theſe patriotie effuſions,” by a confederatioſ. 


— Is Was done on the {ath' of July in the Champ- 


de- Mars, in in the middle of which was erected an 
altar, wich ſears around it. All the départ- 


"F ents obeßed the ſümmons. The ſpectacle was 
lendia” beyond” "ll deſcription or imaginaliott. 


The King here ſolemnly ſwore! eo malmraln the uu 
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From the woment che National, Aſſembly came 4 f 
to atis. Negkar found that his influence was der 
lining every dajs/in,the month;,of Augoſt hethaes Kela 


fore ſebꝑ he Te HgOEt ion to- he AED and; ge- cies 
tired Switzeslabde ne 52＋ a0164 aiunnesM >» 
511/Edq1Affatnblyceantinued..tojogaupy, chemſelyes 

With ee e ; and, the King; and * 
QueerereraiſietLiv che ſenſual enjoyment, o of, their 
appetites in the Thuilleries: Nathiog vety impor: | 
tam Rn ppetiecb until the month of, June 1791, 7g. 
when a plan WA formed for the eſcape of the Royal The King he 
Family from the/Fhuillerics,; to che. northern froh caps 


tiers VÞhis, was effected i in” the night of the. 20th a, and is 
of Junge The Royal. Family were ſtopped at Vas bieter. 
"renqgesz; and cenducted back to Paris; bur, che . 
Ccaumt de Hrovenqs and the Countels, taking an» 
ther road, got ſafe to Mons bfay ts ih 

On tbe i ath of September th K ing accepted ie The King 
nom Conſtitutiom, and ſolemnly ſwore to obſerye — oy 
it, n each: particular. The oath, which, the King | 
tool vas ſtrong and emphatical ;;.and therefore, we 
mall ĩaſert à copy of i it. I, the King of the F 'renchy 
tend wear to the nation to employ, all the poet 
 whith is delegated to me by the conſtitutional ..., ...; 
tt lay of the State, to maintain the Outing, _ 
<-and!/ro enforce:the execution,ot 1 the, law.“ irs 
Im Eebruary, 2 92, the Emperor aud ahe MDGS 
of Pruſſia entered i Into an alhance,, Ns FONT: the 
King of France to his ancient payers... r Ty 
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A. D, -Theirarmies entered France, but were repulſed, 
5 defeated, and driven back,* % AM. IX X. 
In the month of September 17 40 when it was 
1 


diſcovered that the ene Keie he LIN 
parated from his family, and directed ta prepare; 
his trial. * Were in 
In the months of December 17 1 64% Ali Janvafy 
1793- 1793, the King was tried bebe the Repreſ, reſenta- 
tives of the Nation; and on 1 
be was beheaded * the gulllotius im the Place de la 
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The King trial, as well as oY imereftine en of 
_  theyear"1792; being dutailedat. length, and with 
| ſe the trifteft accuracy; in u 'pebividivaliwork of confi- 
* derghle eftimation, Called the Por, FreexL* STATE 
or EUROPE, which contimies' "4a." V publiſbed 
monthly, we muſt "rs we GR to that work, 
n 65 43819 adh bAV 
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ter to Louis XIII. — 356 
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XI. —— Louis XVI. - * 476 
\ A Marie Antoinette, late! Queen of 
France ibid. 


IV.— French Confederation i in the Champ-de- Mars 540 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Printed for J. S. JORDAN, No. 166, Fleet-ftreet, 


STATE PAPERS OF THE PRESENT WAR. 
- This Day is publiſhed, 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence in Boards, 
FIRST VOLUME of the POLITICAL STATE of 
Dy EUROPE, for the Year 1794. | 
Containing authentic Copies of all the late 8TATE- Pars ks, 
concerning the KinG of PRuss 14, the Eurzzox, the Ar- 
Fairs Of Pola p and of AwuzRICaA, which are not to be 
found in any other Collection whatever. It has been the pecu- 
liar Character of this Work, from its Commencement in 1791 
to the preſent Time, that there has been regularly and con- 
ſtantly printed in it all the Declarations, Manifeftoes, Memorials, 
Edicts, Treaties, Conventions, and SrATE Par ERS of every 
Kind, iſſued by the Belligerent and Neutral Powers; all the 
authentic Accounts of the Operations of the War from the 
London, and other Gazettes of the Allies, and from the Pro- 
£cedings of the National Convention of France, 
The FOLITICAL STATE of EUROPE is therefore the 


moſt COMPLETE and the moſt rar1THEUL Hiſtory of the pre- 


Tent Times; and, it may be added, the moſt imyARTIAL, 
becauſe every Reader is hereby perfectly enabled to judge for 
Himſelf, from the Circumſtance of having the Accounts of both 
Sides conſtantly laid* before him. i 
The Work 1s publiſhed in Monthly Numbers, Price One 
Shilling each. Complete Sets may be had, in Six Volumes, 
Price 21. 58. in "Ter | | 
„ Number XLIII. being the Firſt Number of the next 
Volume, was publiſhed on the 1it of Auguſt, ' | 
CONSIDERATIONS on the Caufes and. alarming Conſe- 
guences of the PRESENT WAR, and the Necefery of immediate 
Nuace. By a GrRanvaTE of the UNIVERSITT of CAu- 
'B&KIDGE. Price Three Shillings, | f 
PAINE's AGE of REASON meaſured by the Standard of 
Truth, with WaEKETIELD's EXaMINAT1ON of, and a La r- 
MAN'S ANSWER to, the Ace of REASOxN, both weighed in 
the Balance, and found wanting. By Micuaeu Nasz, Au- 
thor of Gideon s Cake ef Barley-Meal, &c. &c. Price One Shil- 


ling and ixpence. | 


A POCKET VOCABULARY, in SIX LANGUAGES, 


viz. Engliſh, German, Dutch, French, Italian, and Spaniſ : 
containing ſuch Words, Terms, and Queſtions, as are moſt ge- 


nerally in Uſe, particularly in Military Service. To which are 


added, accuraie Tables of the Coins of European Nations and 


States: the whole arranged by Capt. James W1lson, of the 
Marines, and tranſlated by ſeveral eminent Teachers of Lan- 
guages. Price Three Shillings, bound. | 
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